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EEPORT 


SECRETARY    OF    THE    INTERIOR 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  27,  1905. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  my  seventh 
annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
together  with  the  reports  of  bureaus,  oflSces,  institutions,  etc.,  which 
are  placed  under  its  supervision. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  public  business  has 
been  promptly  dispatched  and  the  work  of  the  several  bureaus  and 
offices  is  in  a  most  satisfactory  condition.  There  has,  however,  been 
no  diminution  in  the  volume  of  work  coming  into  the  Department, 
and  it  is  due  solely  to  the  commendable  interest  and  earnest  eflforts 
of  the  officers  and  employees  that  business  has  been  expeditiously 
handled. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  select  persons  for 
employment  therein  of  ability  and  integrity,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
strict  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  them.  Many  branches  of 
the  service,  however,  have  suffered  by  reason  of  the  growing  inca- 
pacity of  some  of  the  clerical  force,  for  which  there  is  no  adequate 
remedy  without  doing  injustice  in  many  cases.  On  July  1,  1903,  the 
number  of  employees  of  the  Department  in  Washington  aggregated 
4,166,  of  which  number  758  were  between  50  and  59  j^ears  of  age,  and 
810,  sixty  years  and  over.  The  total  number  of  employees  of  the 
Department  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1905,  was  4,082.  The  most 
recent  census  among  the  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  is  that 
taken  in  the  Pension  Office,  which  shows  a  total  of  1,634  employees.  Of 
this  number  there  are  516  over  60  years  of  age,  the  average  age  of  all 
being  50  years  and  3  months.  This  average,  however,  will  doubtless 
be  less  at  this  time  in  other  branches  of  the  service.  Some  provision 
should  be  made  to  meet  existing  conditions,  and  this  can  be  effectu- 
ated by  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the  retirement  from  duty, 
under  suitable  conditions,  of  aged  Government  employees. 
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Attention  has  heretofore  been  called  in  prior  annual  reports  to  the 
fact  that  the  compensation  fixed  by  law  for  chiefs  of  divisions  in  the 
Secretary's  OflSce  is  inadequate,  and  in  again  adverting  to  the  subject 
I  earnestly  recommend  an  early  readjustment  of  these  salaries  by  Con- 
gress on  a  more  equitable  basis. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  land  service  has  been  the  scene  of 
unusual  activity.  The  prosecution  of  the  ring  of  conspirators  on  the 
Pacific  coast  has  been  vigorously  pushed,  a  number  have  been  con- 
victed and  many  more  indicted  and  apprehended  and  brought  before 
the  courts  for  trial. 

Other  investigations  of  alleged  violations  of  the  public-land  laws  in 
that  section  and  elsewhere  are  being  rapidly  and  energetically  prose- 
cuted, several  old  and  persistent  offenders  have  been  indicted  and  their 
trials  will  occur  in  the  near  future.  Other  cases  will  soon  be  in  shape 
for  presentation  to  the  Federal  grand  juries  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
offenses  alleged,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  offenders  will  be  speedily 
brought  to  justice. 

The  vigorous  manner  in  which  trespasses  upon  the  public  timber 
and  unlawful  inclosures  of  the  public  domain  are  being  investigated 
and  the  offenders  punished  is  creating  a  healthy  public  sentiment  in 
the  localities  involved  and  throughout  the  country  that  the  law  must 
be  complied  with.  Detailed  information  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
on  pages  16-26  of  this  report. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  administration  of  the  act  of 
June  IT,  1902  (32  Stat.  L. ,  388),  known  as  the  reclamation  act.  Twelve 
projects  are  now  under  process  of  construction,  and  a  number  of  others 
have  been  approved  with  a  view  to  future  construction.  On  June  17, 
1905,  at  Hazen,  Nev.,  the  water  was  turned  through  the  canal  of  the 
first  completed  unit  of  the  Truckee-Carson  project  in  that  State.  This 
subject  is  more  fully  discussed  on  pages  77-84  of  this  report. 

Twenty-six  additional  forest  reservations  have  been  established  by 
Presidential  proclamation  under  the  act  of  March  3, 1891  (26  Stat.  L., 
1095),  the  areas  of  4  have  been  reduced,  7  have  been  enlarged,  and  3 
have  been  consolidated  into  one.  The  increase  in  area  of  such  reserves 
during  the  year  was  22,854,478  acres.  The  total  number  of  forest 
reservations  created  under  the  act  above  mentioned  is  83,  aggregating 
85,618,472  acres.  In  accordance  with  recommendations  contained  in 
prior  annual  reports.  Congress,  by  act  approved  February  1,  1905  (33 
Stat.  L.,  1296),  transferred  the  supervision  over  forest  reserves  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  further  continuance  of  the  office  of  receiver  of  public  moneys 
for  United  States  land  offices  is  one  of  questionable  propriety,  con- 
sidered either  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  or  efficient  administra- 
tion in  the  land  service.     I  commend  to  favorable  consideration  the 
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recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OflSce  that 
this  oflSce  be  abolished. 

The  opening-  to  settlement  and  entry  under  the  homestead  law  of 
the  Rosebud  Indian  lands  in  South  Dakota  and  of  the  Devils  Lake 
lands  in  North  Dakota,  under  the  acts  of  April  23,  1904  (33  Stat.  L., 
254),  and  April  27,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  319),  respectively^,  was  success- 
fully accomplished,  and  the  entry  of  lands  in  said  reservations  is  still 
in  progress.  Equally  successful  was  the  opening  to  settlement  and 
entry  under  the  homestead  laws  on  August  28, 1905,  of  the  unreserved 
and  unallotted  lands  of  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation  in  Utah,  under 
the  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  1069). 

Further  sales  of  pine  timber  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1902  (32 
Stat.  L.,  400),  known  as  the  Morris  bill,  on  the  Chippewa  ceded  lands 
in  Minnesota  were  held  at  Cass  Lake,  Minn.,  on  November  15  and 
17,  1904.  These  sales  were  had  under  the  system  of  sealed  bids  pro- 
vided for  in  said  act,  and  were  in  every  way  a  success. 

Under  the  acts  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1093, 1094),  and  June 
30, 1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  516),  several  of  the  municipal  improvements  con- 
templated by  said  acts  in  the  counties  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Caddo 
have  been  completed,  and  practically  all  of  the  balance  have  been  con- 
tracted for  and  are  now  under  construction  in  the  cities  of  Hobart, 
Lawton,  and  Anadarko,  Okla. 

In  the  Indian  service  four  agencies  were  abolished  during  the  year, 
and  the  duties  of  the  agents  devolved  upon  the  bonded  superintend- 
ents of  the  Indian  training  schools. 

The  policy,  to  which  attention  was  invited  in  the  last  annual  report, 
of  requiring  able-bodied  Indians  to  labor  for  their  own  support,  and 
of  withholding  rations  from  all  but  the  sick  and  indigent,  has  been 
strictly  adhered  to  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  with  the 
mass  of  Indian  adults,  since  they  realize  that  it  provides  direct  and 
tangible  pecuniary  benefits  to  all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  offered  for  self-help. 

The  work  of  allotting  lands  in  severalty  has  been  vigorously  pushed 
during  the  year,  and  the  full  force  of  allotting  agents  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  the  field.  Leases  of  allotted  and  unallotted  lands,  under 
the  strict  supervision  of  the  Department,  furnish  an  increasing  revenue 
to  the  Indians  from  year  to  year.  Timber  operations  on  many  of  the 
reservations  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  carried  on  under  regulations 
approved  by  the  Department,  also  provide  a  very  substantial  and  sat- 
isfactory income  to  the  Indians  engaged  therein. 

The  irrigation  of  Indian  reservations  and  allotments  in  arid  sections 
is  proceeding  in  a  systematic  manner  under  trained  engineers,  and 
the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  purpose  are  carefully 
expended  with  a  view  to  securing  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the 
Indians. 
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One  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks  to  the  work  of  civilizing  and 
educating  our  Indian  population  consists  in  the  facilities  afforded  them 
in  all  sections  of  the  Indian  country  to  secure  intoxicating  liquors. 
Special  attention  is  invited  to  my  remarks  on  this  subject  on  page  42 
of  this  report. 

As  required  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1904,  the  work  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Commission  was  substantially  completed  on 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1905,  and  on  that  date  the  Commission  ceased  to 
exist.  Many  matters,  however,  such  as  the  preparation  and  recording 
of  patents,  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  land  for  town -site  pur- 
poses, etc. ,  were  left  undisposed  of  by  the  Commission,  and  these  will 
be  handled  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  with  the  assistance 
of  an  executive  officer  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  a  materially  reduced 
clerical  force.  Accordingly  the  former  chairman  of  the  Commission 
has  been  designated  as  Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and 
will  have  immediate  supervision  of  the  work  which  the  Commission 
was  unable  to  complete  during  the  period  of  its  existence. 

OFFICE    OF    THE    ASSISTANT    ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

The  force  of  this  Office  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  consideration  of 
claims  and  legal  problems  arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  public  lands  and  to  Indian  affairs,  although  a  considerable 
part  of  its  time  is  devoted  to  legal  questions  arising  under  the  pension, 
patent,  and  other  laws  the  administration  of  which  is  committed  to 
this  Department. 

Although  the  number,  both  of  appeals  in  land  cases  and  of  refer- 
ences for  legal  opinions,  increased  greatly  during  the  year,  the  work 
of  the  Office  is  but  little  in  arrears.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered 
that  in  appeal  cases  time  must  be  allowed  for  filing  interlocutory 
motions,  briefs,  etc.,  and  that  action  upon  some  of  the  pending  cases 
has  been  deferred  awaiting  decisions  in  the  courts  or  in  the  Depart- 
ment in  other  cases  which  will  serve  as  precedents  and  control  the 
decisions  in  such  pending  cases,  this  branch  of  the  work  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  up  to  date. 

The  matters  now  awaiting  consideration  and  action  are:  Six  hundrec 
and  eighty-seven  appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office;  64  motions  for  review  of  decisions  heretofore 
rendered  in  such  appeals;  53  requests  for  legal  opinions,  and  65  mis 
cellaneous  matters. 

The  following  matters  were  considered  and  disposed  of  during  the 
year:  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety -three  decisions  receiv 
ing  the  approval  and  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ir 
appeals  from  decisions  of   the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Lane 
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Office;  329  decisions  upon  motions  for  review  of  such  decisions  on 
appeal;  462  decisions,  regulations,  orders,  etc.,  receiving  the  approval 
and  signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  miscellaneous  mat- 
ters, and  225  legal  opinions  receiving  the  signature  of  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Tlie  legal  opinions  referred  to  involved  almost  ever}^  class  of  ques- 
tions likely  to  arise  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  various  Bureaus.  A  large  proportion  of  the  opinions 
rendered  during  the  year  related  to  questions  arising  under  the 
reclamation  act  of  June  17,  1902,  and  to  matters  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indians. 

In  order  to  render  the  precedents  in  such  cases  readily  accessible  to 
the  Department,  as  well  as  to  lawyers  and  others  interested  in  such 
matters,  the  more  important  of  the  decisions  affecting  the  public  lands 
and  the  reclamation  service  are  published  in  volumes  known  as 
"Decisions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  relating  to  Public 
Lands."  Decisions  rendered  during  the  past  ^^ear  will  be  found  in 
volume  83  of  the  Land  Decisions,  which  has  already  been  published, 
and  in  volume  34,  which  is  now  in  course  of  preparation. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  immediately  in  the  Office  as  above 
outlined,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  and  his  assistants  have 
devoted  considerable  time  to  presenting  and  arguing  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  the  Department  is 
interested.  Several  of  these  cases  which  have  been  decided  during 
the  past  year  are  of  special  interest  and  importance,  because  they 
furnish  a  rule  of  action  for  numerous  other  cases  involving  similar 
questions. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  ex  rel.  Willis  C.  West  v.  Hitchcock, 
the  contentions  of  the  Department  were  sustained  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  an  appeal  has  been  taken  to 
the  court  of  appeals  of  said  District.  In  the  case  of  Joseph  Naganab 
V.  Hitchcock,  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  court  of 
appeals  affirmed  the  decree  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  in 
favor  of  the  United  States,  and  the  case  is  now  pending  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  appeal.  In  the  case  of  Anna  Bowes  v.  Hitch- 
cock, the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  favor  of  the  Government  was  dismissed  by  the  court 
of  appeals.  In  the  case  of  Humbird  et  al.  v.  Avery  et  al..  The 
United  States,  intervener,  involving  the  construction  of  the  act  of 
July  1,  1898,  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  claims  to 
lands  within  the  limits  of  the  Northern  Pacific  land  grant,  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  which  has  resulted  in  disposing  of  a 
large  number  of  cases  pending  before  the  Department  on  appeal  which 
had  been  suspended  awaiting  a  decision  in  the  Humbird  case. 
12306—05 2 
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There  are  two  original  cases  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  which  the  Department  is  interested,  to  wit:  The 
State  of  Wisconsin  v.  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary,  etc.,  and  The  State 
of  Kansas  v.  The  State  of  Colorado,  The  United  States,  intervener. 
The  management  of  these  cases  was  placed  under  the  Assistant 
Attorney-General  by  the  Department  of  eJustice;  the  first  named  will 
probably  be  heard  during  the  present  term  of  the  court,  and  the  last 
named  will  be  argued  during  the  October,  1906,  term. 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  faithful  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  important  public  business  intrusted  to  this  Office 
has  been  dispatched. 

LANDS. 

There  were  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  3^ear  ended  June  30,  1905, 
public  lands  aggregating  17,056,622.27  acres,  classified  as  follows:  Cash 
sales,  1,646,651.57;  miscellaneous  entries,  embracing  homesteads,  land 
warrants,  scrip  locations.  State  selections,  swamp  lands,  railroad  and 
wagon-road  selections,  Indian  allotments,  etc.,  15,332,1:21.01  acres,  and 
Indian  lands,  77,546.69  acres,  showing  an  increase  of  650,800.32  acres 
as  compared  with  the  aggregate  disposals  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  total  cash  receipts  during  the  fiscal  year  from  vai-ious  sources, 
including  disposal  of  public  land,  amounted  to  $6,136,387.99,  and  Indian 
land,  $791,807.67;  from  depredations  on  public  lands,  $22,811.50;  from 
sale  of  timber  on  forest  reserves,  $32,101.48;  from  sales  of  Govern- 
ment property,  $10,267.74,  and  for  furnishing  copies  of  records  and 
plats,  $24,102;  aggregate,  $7,017,811.38,  a  decrease  of  $2,265,530.60 
from  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  total  expenses  of  district  land  offices,  for  salaries  and  commis- 
sions of  registers  and  receivers,  incidental  expenses,  and  expense  of 
depositing  public  moneys  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905, 
were  $818,339.32,  a  decrease  of  $24,636.19,  as  compared  with  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1904. 

The  aggregate  expenditures  and  estimated  liabilities  of  the  public 
land  service,  including  expenses  of  district  land  offices,  as  stated,  were 
$1,988,389.35,  leaving  a  net  surplus  in  the  United  States  Treasury  of 
$5,029,422.03. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  reports  received  from  the  vari- 
ous local  land  offices,  gives,  by  States  and  Territories,  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  reserved  as  well  as  the  unappropriated  public  lands  in 
the  public-land  States  and  Territories  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year: 
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State  or  Territory. 


I   Area  unappropriated  and  unreserved. 
Surveyed.      Unsurveyed.         Total. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado , 

Florida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi , 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota  . . , 

Ohio , 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

South  Dakota  . . . 

Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


cres. 
183, 480 
7, 125 
440, 082 
109, 464 
175, 146 
, 717, 469 
873,482 
.  118, 854 


942, 483 
91,372 
323, 947 
063,480 
60, 440 
149,039 
241,294 
481,958 
993, 494 
599,  949 
729, 015 


983,249 
404, 444 
625, 282 
925,  111 
982,442 
51, 149 
877,894 


258,151,044 


3(»,  028, 8.50 
34, 642, 289 


6,981,731 

2,393,117 

247, 691 

23,366,535 


65, 018 
759, 408 


3,  .507, 106 


30, 233, 280 

14, 495, 363 

1,321,291 


5,775,817 

306, 831 

26, 922, 230 

4, 584, 121 


2. 745, 435 


559,376,113 


Aa-es. 

183,480 

368, 035, 976 

47, 082, 321 

2,109,464 

33, 156, 877 

30, 110,  586 

1,121,173 

33,  485, 389 


942, 483 

156, 390 

323, 947 

2, 822, 888 

60, 440 

149,039 

55, 748, 400 

4, 481, 958 

61,226,774 

52, 095,  312 

7, 050, 306 


1,983,249 
20,180,261 

9, 932, 113 
38, 847, 341 

8,566,563 

51,149 

37, 623, 329 


817, 527, 157 


Area 
reserved. 


Acres. 

78, 080 

(i7, 705 

20,344,487 

2,560 

21,874,865 

11,197,5.52 

19, 259 

7,801,355 


120,215 
1,468,434 

121,094 
2,346,820 


18, 566, 188 
628, 855 
5, 983, 409 
7,671,223 
3, 438, 709 


1,437,117 
14, 495, 400 
12, 236, 301 

8, 360,  ifel 

11,392,757 

432,524 

14,017,618 


183,717,208 


Area  ap- 
propriated. 


Acres. 
32,396,360 


5,865,512 
31,431,666 
44,938,178 
25,040,022 
33, 932, 208 
12,006,696 
3.5,842,560 
22, 950, 400 


35, 646, 080 
51,320,022 
27,430,536 
36,374,159 
46,028,422 
29,624,680 
43, 646, 801 
19,279,012 
44,026,467 

3, 126, 457 
18, 762, 265 
34, 421, 065 
26, 062, 720 
21,298,354 
26,601,779 
27, 037, 986 

5, 333, 978 
22,787,560 
34,791,207 
10, 792, 333 


808, 295, 475 


State  uesert-land  segregations. — By  section  4  of  the  act  of 
August  18,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  372-1:22),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June 
11,  1896  (29  Stat.  L.,  413-431),  and  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L., 
1133-1188),  provision  is  made  for  the  donation  to  each  of  the  desert- 
land  States  of  not  more  than  1,000,000  acres  of  such  lands.  Under 
these  acts  but  one  list  was  approved  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  No.  6 
of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  aggregating  50,460.28  acres. 

Desert-land  p:ntries. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  931  desert-land 
entries  were  approved  for  patenting  and  3,560  canceled,  leaving  2,955 
entries  pending  June  30,  1905.  There  were  also  examined  during  the 
year  8,138  original  desert-land  entries,  13,141  yearh^  proofs,  and  884 
assignments. 

Reservoirs  for  the  purposes  of  stock  breeding  and  transpor- 
tation.—Under  the  act  of  January  13,  1897  (29  Stat.  L.,  484),  the 
number  of  declaratory^  statements  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  2,891.  There  w^ere  received  during  the  year  1,055, 
making  the  total  requiring   action  3,946.     Of  this  number,  895  were 
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canceled  or  relinquished,  206  were  held  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
amendment  or  rejection,  and  81  were  approved,  leaving  2,764  applica- 
tions not  acted  upon. 

Opening  of  lands  withdrawn  for  reservoir  purposes. — Instruc- 
tions were  issued  for  the  opening  on  September  4,  1905,  of  13,881.63 
acres  of  land  formerly  withdrawn  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  reser- 
voirs at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Patents  issued. — There  were  91,084  patents  of  all  classes  issued 
during  the  year.  Of  this  number  85,504  are  classed  as  agricultural; 
2,765  are  Indian  allotments;  2,461  are  mineral  patents;  177  coal  pat- 
ents; 20  private  land  claims;  104  railroad  and  53  swamp-land  patents. 
This  is  an  increase  of  33,402  over  the  agricultural  patents  issued  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year. 

Swamp-land  patents,  school  and  other  state  and  territorial 
LANDS. — Swamp  lands  in  place  were  patented  to  the  amount  of 
204,592.41  acres,  a  decrease  of  55,098.86  acres  from  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  Cash  indemnity  for  7,402.15  acres  of  swamp  lands  was 
paid  in  the  sum  of  $7,819.30,  and  land  indemnit}^  of  560.26  acres  was 
certified.  Indemnity,  school,  and  other  selections  were  made  and  cer- 
tified during  the  year  under  their  several  grants  to  the  various  States 
and  Territories  to  the  amount  of  409,042.68  acres. 

Railroad  and  wagon-road  land  patents. ^ — During  the  fiscal  year 
there  were  certified  or  patented  on  account  of  railroad  and  wagon-road 
grants  1,435,326.68  acres,  as  against  4,551,071.66  acres  last  year,  a 
decrease  of  3,115,744.98  acres. 

Disposal  of  public  and  ceded  Indian  lands.  —On  June  30, 1904, 
272,926  original  entries  of  public  and  ceded  Indian  lands  were  pending 
in  the  division  of  the  General  Land  Office  handling  such  matters,  71,835 
were  received  during  the  year,  32,459  were  canceled  36,648,  passed  to 
final  entry,  and  10,434  were  referred  to  other  divisions,  leaving  265,220 
original  entries  pending  June  30,  1905. 

On  June  30,  1904,  there  were  36,767  final  entries  pending,  52,783 
were  received  during  the  year,  211  canceled,  3,526  referred  to  other 
divisions,  and  65,185  approved  for  patenting,  leaving  20,578  pending- 
June  30,  1905.  The  number  of  final  entries  approved  for  patenting 
was  6,765  more  than  during  the  preceding  year  and  larger  than  in  an\" 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  division. 

Agricultural  lands  in  Indian  reservations. — Instructions  and 
schedules  were  issued  the  past  year  for  the  sale  and  disposal  of  agri- 
cultural lands  in  the  following  Indian  reservations: 

Acres. 

Fort  Hall,  Idaho 41,-09Ov^O 

Grande  Ronde,  Oreg.  (unsold  portion) ^^jJ703.  06 

Chippewa,  Minn 37,  800.  02 

Uintah,  Utah 1,  004,  286.  00 

Total.., 1,092,789.08 
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Indian  allotments. — There   were  pending  June  30,   1904,   1,271  * 
Indian  allotments.     During  the  year  371)  were  received  and  957  dis- 
posed of,  leaving  693  pending  June  30,  1905. 

The  entries  now  pending  are  chiefly  embraced  in  the  schedule  of 
allotments  made  under  the  fourth  section  of  the  general  allotment  act, 
which  have  been  suspended  by  the  Department  for  investigation,  and 
allotments  of  unsurve3^ed  lands  now  awaiting  survey. 

Opening  of  lands  in  the  Rosebud,  Devils  Lake,  and  Uintah 
RESERVATIONS. — The  opening  to  entry  of  the  unallotted  and  unreserved 
lands  of  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation,  S.  Dak.,  under  the  act  of 
April  23,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  254),  began  on  August  8,  1904,  as  described 
in  my  last  annual  report.  Of  approximately  2,412  claims  of  160  acres 
each  included  in  the  lands  restored  to  the  public  domain  in  said  reser- 
vation, 1,235  entries  and  filings,  aggregating  194,965  acres,  were  made 
during  the  sixty-day  period  following  the  opening.  Up  to  and  includ- 
ing November  7,  1904,  a  total  of  1,599  entries  and  filings  were  made, 
with  an  aggregate  area  of  250,000  acres,  all  of  said  entries  being  at 
the  maximum  price  of  |4  per  acre.  From  November  8,  1904,  to  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1905,  inclusive,  123  entries  were  made,  with  an  aggregate  area 
of  19,561  acres,  at  the  reduced  price  of  $3  per  acre.  From  February  8 
to  August  31,  1905,  inclusive,  168  entries  were  made,  aggregating 
26,861  acres,  at  the  further  reduced  price  of  |2.50  per  acre.  A 
number  of  entries  have  been  canceled  or  relinquished,  leaving  the 
aggregate  area  of  the  reservation  undisposed  of  September  1,  1905, 
approximately  132,129  acres. 

The  opening  of  the  unallotted  and  unreserved  lands  of  the  Devils  Lake 
Indian  Reservation,  in  North  Dakota,  under  the  act  of  April  27, 1904 
(33  Stat.  L.,  319),  began  on  September  6,  1904,  as  described  in  my  last 
annual  report.  Of  approximately  556  claims  of  160  acres  each 
included  in  the  lands  restored  to  the  public  domain  in  said  reservation, 
161  entries  and  filings,  aggregating  24,580  acres,  were  made  during 
the  sixty -day  period  following  the  opening.  From  the  close  of  the 
sixt3^-day  period  to  August  31,  1905,  157  entries  and  filings  were 
made,  with  an  approximate  area  of  21,548  acres,  making  a  total  of  318 
entries  and  filings  made  since  the  date  of  the  opening,  covering  an 
approximate  area  of  46,128  acres.  A  few  of  these  claims  have  been 
relinquished,  making  the  area  remaining  undisposed  of  September  1, 
1905,  approximately  45,870  acres.  All  the  land  in  this  reservation  is 
subject  to  a  charge  of  $4.50  per  acre,  $1.50  per  acre  to  be  paid  at  time 
of  entry  and  the  remainder  in  annual  installments  of  50  cents  per 
acre. 

The  unallotted  and  unreserved  lands  of  the  Uintah  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  Utah,  aggregating  in  area  1,004,286  acres,  divided  into  6,277 
claims  of  approximately  160  acres  each,  to  be  disposed  of  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  1069),  were,  on 
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August  28,  1905,  opened  to  homestead  entry  })y  registered  applicants 
only  during  the  tirst  sixt}^  days,  in  the  order  established  by  the  draw- 
ing held  at  Provo,  Utah,  August  17,  18,  and  19,  1905.  Thirty-seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  two  persons  registered  as  applicants. 
During  the  first  week  after  said  opening  446  entries  and  filings  were 
made  out  of  ()66  who  were  entitled;  during  the  second  week  193 
entries  and  filings  were  made,  during  the  third  week  111,  and  during 
the  fourth  week  74,  a  total  during  the  four  weeks  of  824  out  of  a 
possible  2,664.  Three  sites  for  towns  in  this  reservation  were  reserved 
by  proclamation  of  the  President  under  the  provisions  of  section  2380 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2381  thereof.  The  names  by  which  these  towns  are  designated 
are,  respectivel}^,  Myton,  Duchesne,  andRandlett.  Another  town  site 
has  been  reserved  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the 
provisions  of  the  proclamation  opening  these  lands  to  entry,  to  be 
disposed  of  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  town  site  laws  as  found 
in  sections  2382  to  2389,  Revised  Statutes. 

Sales  of  Chippewa  pine  timber.  —Two  sales  of  pine  timber  on 
Chippewa  ceded  lands  in  Minnesota  were  held  at  Cass  Lake,  Minn., 
on  November  15  and  17,  1904.  At  the  sale  on  November  15  there 
were  sold  148,446,000  feet  of  timber  for  $932,319.21,  an  average 
price  of  $6.28  per  thousand  feet.  At  the  sale  on  November  17  there 
were  sold  11,238,000  feet  of  timber  for  $55,127.95,  an  average  price 
of  $5.16  per  thousand  feet.  All  the  timber  offered  for  sale  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1904,  had  been  offered  at  a  previous  sale.  Twenty  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  said  sales  was  deposited  by  the  purchasers  with  their 
bids. 

Logging  operations  on  ceded  Chippewa  lands. ^During  the  past 
logging  season  there  were  cut  from  ceded  Chippewa  lands  121,643,764 
feet  of  timber,  the  price  paid  being  $815,261.18,  or  an  average  of  $6.70 
per  thousand  feet.  The  expense  to  the  Indians  of  logging  said  timber 
was  $26,807.13,  or  less  than  3i  per  cent,  as  against  a  cost  of  a  little 
over  5  per  cent  the  previous  j^ear.  ,  - 

Rights  of  way  for  railroads. — Under  the  act  of  March  3, 1875  (18 
Stat.  L.,  482),  providing  for  rights  of  way  over  public  lands,  the  act  of 
May  14,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  409),  providing  for  rights  of  way  in  Alaska, 
and  various  special  acts,  698  companies  have  filed  articles  of  incor- 
poration which  have  been  accepted,  34  of  which  were  accepted  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905.  Right  of  way  has  been  approved 
for  513  companies,  27  of  which  received  their  first  approval  during 
the  same  period.  There  were  received  during  the  year  465  maps  of 
location  of  railroads,  which  with  those  already  pending  made  a  total 
of  498  maps  on  hand  for  action  during  the  year.  Of  these,  124  have 
been  approved,  24  not  requiring  approval  have  been  filed,  and  283 
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have  been  otherwise  disposed  of,  (I  havino-  been  rejected  and  the  rest 
returned  for  correction,  leaving  ()7  awaiting  action  June  30,  1905. 

Rights  of  way  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes. — Under  the 
provisions  of  sections  18  to  i^l,  inclusive,  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1891 
(26  Stat.  L.,  1095),  as  amended  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  May  11, 
1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  404),  the  right  of  way  has  been  approved  to  650 
companies,  individuals,  and  associations  of  individuals,  of  which  98 
received  their  first  approval  during  the  past  year.  There  have  been 
received  during  the  year  419  maps,  and  88  have  been  approved,  30 
have  been  filed  not  requiring  approval,  and  267  have  been  rejected 
or  returned  for  correction. 

Under  the  act  of  February  15,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  790),  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  permit  the  use  of  rights  of  way  through  public  lands, 
reservations,  or  national  parks  for  telegraph  and  telephone  lines, 
electrical  and  water  plants,  canals,  reservoirs,  etc.,  for  the  storage 
and  conveyance  of  water,  and  all  beneficial  uses,  applications  have 
been  approved  for  43  companies,  individuals,  and  associations  of  indi- 
viduals. Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  there  were  31  maps  pend- 
ing in  the  General  Land  Office  July  1,  1904,  and  154  were  received 
during  the  year,  of  which  27  were  approved  and  103  otherwise  disposed 
of,  most  of  them  being  returned  for  correction. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  tramroad  act  of  January  21,  1895  (28 
Stat.  L.,  635),  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  11,  1898  (30  Stat.  L., 
404),  3  maps  were  received  during  the  3^ear,  and  all  3  were  returned 
for  correction,  leaving  none  pending  June  30,  1905. 

Under  section  4  of  the  act  of  February  1,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  1296), 
providing  for  rights  of  way  through  forest  reserves  for  municipal  or 
mining  purposes  and  for  the  purposes  of  milling  and  reduction  of 
ores,  two  applications  have  been  filed,  one  of  which  has  been  returned 
for  correction,  leaving  one  pending  June  30,  1905. 

In  each  annual  report  for  several  years  I  have  called  attention  to 
the  necessity  for  remedial  legislation  relating  to  the  existing  laws  con- 
cerning right  of  way  for  the  various  purposes  above  referred  to,  and 
urged  the  passage  of  the  bill  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment April  4,  1902,  with  favorable  recommendation.  The  following 
extract  from  my  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  j^ear  ended  June  30, 1903, 
shows  the  position  of  the  Department  on  this  subject  and  the  action 
taken  upon  the  said  bill: 

In  my  report  of  last  year  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above-designated 
acts  constituted  a  group  of  statutes  the  administration  of  which  has  been  the  source 
of  much  embarrassment  because  of  the  unnecessarily  large  number  of  acts  and  the 
confusing  amendments,  while  they  do  not,  after  all,  cover  the  whole  subject  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  failing  to  provide  for  certain  important  uses  of  right  of  way  and 
being  otherwise  too  limited  in  scope. 

Attention  was  also  called  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  that  would  empower  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  a  lapsed  right  of  way  for  railroads, 
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canals,  reservoirs,  etc.,  over  the  public  lands  and  reservations  of  the  United  States 
after  notice  to  grantee. 

With  the  purpose  in  view  of  securing  legislation  along  the  lines  indicated,  the 
Department  on  April  4,  1902,  transmitted  to  Congress  such  a  bill  as  in  its  judgment 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  receive 
the  approval  of  Congress  and  be  introduced  as  a  substitute  for  Senate  bills  3374  and 
3711,  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

On  June  4,  1902,  the  Committee  on  Claims  submitted  a  report  on  Senate  bill  3374, 
in  which  it  was  recommended  that  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  striking  out 
the  same  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "A  bill  providing  for  rights 
of  way  in  and  through  public  lands,  reservations,  and  certain  national  parks,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and  it  was  further  recommended  that  the  bill  be  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  practically  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  transmitted  to  Congiess  by  my  letter  of  April  4,  supra. 

Uniformity  in  the  laws  relating  to  rights  of  way  over  the  public 
domain  and  the  avoidance  of  confusion  in  the  administration  thereof 
imperative^  demand  the  passage  of  this  bill  or  one  similar  thereto. 

Timber-culture  entries. — The  time  within  which  linal  proof  could 
be  made  under  the  timber-culture  law  expired  March  3, 1904.  Under 
acts  of  March  3,  1873  (17  Stat.  L.,  605),  March  18,  1871  (18  Stat.  L., 
21),  and  June  14,  1878  (20  Stat.  L.,  113),  repealed  by  act  of  March  3, 
1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  1095),  there  have  been  made  65,513  final  and  com- 
muted entries,  aggregating  approximately  9,785,594  acres.  Of  such 
entries,  there  were  still  pending  on  Jul}^  1, 1905,  unadjudicated,  about 
608  cases,  covering  approximately  97,280  acres.  The  original  entries 
under  said  acts  upon  which  final  or  commuted  proof  has  not  been 
made  are  being  canceled  as  rapidly  as  reports  are  received  showing 
service  of  notices  on  entrymen.  There  still  remain  of  record,  how- 
ever, about  4,030  of  such  expired  entries,  covering  approximately 
644,800  acres. 

Town-site  and  town-lot  entries. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  22 
town-site  entries  have  been  approved;  3  town-sites  have  been  reserved 
under  section  2380,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  by  proclamation 
of  the  President;  23  town-site  proofs  have  been  received  upon  which 
entries  have  not  been  issued;  3  town-site  entries  have  been  canceled,  of 
which  motions  for  the  reinstatement  of  two  are  pending,  and  1  town- 
site  proof  has  been  rejected,  leaving  32  town-site  entries  pending  June 
30,  1905. 

Fifteen  town-lot  entries  have  been  approved,  leaving  21  undisposed 
of  June  30,  1905. 

One  school-site  entry  has  been  approved  under  section  5  of  the  act 
of  January  18,  1897  (29  Stat.  L.,  491). 

Mineral  entries. — Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  mineral 
entries  were  pending  June  30,  1904;  1,570  have  been  received  during 
the  year;  2,385  have  been  approved  for  patenting  and  65  canceled, 
leaving  1,275  entries  pending  June  30,  1905. 

There  are  pending,  principally  from  California  and  Colorado,  about 
2,500  applications  for  patents  for  mining  claims,  some  dating  back  of 
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1870,  thus  practically  withdrawing  from  settlement  or  entry  62,500 
acres  of  presumably  mineral  land. 

The  remedy  for  delay  in  making  proof  and  payment  on  mining 
claims  after  possessory  title  by  location  lies  only  in  a  revision  of  the 
mining  law,  a  subject  now  under  consideration  by  the  Public  Lands 
Commission. 

Adjustments. — A  reexamination  to  determine  the  present  status  of 
the  entire  grants  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  now  North- 
ern Pacific  Railway  Company,  is  nearing  completion.  A  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  progress  made  in  the  adjustment  of  the  grants  to  said  com- 
pany will  be  found  beginning  at  page  12  of  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office.  Under  the  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33 
Stat.  L.,  556),  for  the  relief  of  small-holding  settlers  within  the  limits 
of  the  grant  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  New  Mexico,  claims  have  been  submitted  and  examined  and  the 
railroad  company  called  upon  to  file  a  relinquishment.  Instructions 
under  the  act  of  February  24,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  813),  for  the  relief  of 
settlers  on  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  grant  to  the  Mobile  and  Girard 
Railroad  Company  have  been  approved,  and  relinquishments  and  selec- 
tions are  being  rapidly  filed  thereunder.  In  view  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  May  31,  1904,  in  the  case  of  Knepper  v.  Sands  (194 
U.  S. ,  476),  holding  that  the  act  of  March  3,  1887  (24  Stat.  L. ,  556),  was 
not  applicable  to  certain  lands  in  Dickinson  and  O'Brien  counties,  Iowa, 
which  had  been  recovered  by  the  United  States  as  unearned  lands  in  a 
suit  against  the  Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company,  investiga- 
tions are  in  progress  to  determine  the  advisability  of  bringing  suit  for 
the  recovery  of  title. 

Public  Surveys. — By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  28,  1904 
(33  Stat.  L.,  483),  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  and  for  other 
purposes,  there  was  appropriated  "For  surveys  and  resurveys  of  pub- 
lic lands"  the  sum  of  1400,000,  of  which  amount  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  was  authorized  to  expend  so  much  as  he  might 
deem  necessary  for  examinations  in  the  field,  etc. 

Out  of  said  appropriation  the  sum  of  180,000  was  set  apart  to  cover 
the  cost  of  examination  in  the  field;  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  reserved 
for  emergencies,  and  the  remainder,  $305,000,  was  apportioned  among 
the  several  surveying  districts. 

The  apportionments  made  to  the  several  districts  were  as  follows: 

Nevada $10, 000 

New  Mexico 20, 000 

North  Dakota 7, 000 

Oregon 15, 000 

Utah 16,  000 

Washington 22,  000 

Wyoming 30,  000 


Alaska |30,  000 

Arizona 23,  000 

Cahfornia 15, 000 

Colorado 25, 000 

Idaho 37,000 

Minnesota 5, 000 

Montana 50,000 
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Further  apportionments  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  several 
districts  from  the  reserve  fund,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  entire  apportionments  to  certain 
districts  would  not  be  contracted  for,  transfers  from  the  uncontracted 
funds  were  made  to  other  surveying  districts  where  the  demand  for 
surveys  exceed  the  area  which  could  be  surve3^ed  under  their  original 
apportionments. 

There  were  accepted  during  the  fiscal  year,  after  examination  in  the 
field,  careful  comparison  of  the  surveying  returns,  and  inspection  of 
plats  and  field  notes,  surveys  covering  8,5-43,604  acres,  distributed  as 
follows: 


state  or  Territory. 

Acres. 

State  or  Territory. 

Acres. 

Alaska 

648 

289, 367 

21, 777 

2, 409 

13,420 

732, 090 

1,634 

227, 993 

2,570,031 

32,135 

Nevada  

Ill, 576 
99,815 
978, 779 

California 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

1,345 

Florida 

South  Dakota 

711, 677 
2,108,956 

483, 784 
156, 138 

Idaho                                

Utah 

Louisiana 

Washington  

Wyoming 

Total 

8, 543,  574 

Nebraska 

Alaskan  surveys. — Three  additional  contracts  for  surveys  of  mis- 
sion stations  were  awarded  in  lieu  of  three  which  failed  of  execution 
from  the  previous  j^ear's  work,  provision  being  thus  made  for  survey- 
ing out  to  the  various  missions  and  schools  among  the  natives  of  45 
tracts  scattered  through  the  western  islands  and  shores  of  Bering  Sea 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  These  are  additional  to  nine  large  similar  con- 
tracts now  being  executed.  No  returns  have  been  received  of  the 
survey  of  anj^  principal  meridians  or  bases  or  other  lines  of  the  rec- 
tangular system  extended  to  the  district  of  Alaska  b}^  the  act  of 
March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  1097). 

Suspended  surveys. — As  a  result  of  the  rigid  system  of  inspec- 
tion now  in  force  the  past  year  shows  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
inaccurately  executed  surveys.  In  the  districts  of  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Washington  there  were  no  sus- 
pended surveys  during  the  year. 

Surveys  of  Indian  reservations. — The  survey  of  the  following 
Indian  reservations  has  been  authorized  by  the  Department,  in  pursu- 
ance of  acts  of  Congress,  that  the  Indians  may  receive  their  allotments 
and  the  remainder  of  the  lands  be  opened  to  entr}^  and  disposition: 
Coeur  d'Alene  Reservation,  Idaho;  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. ;  Crow 
Reservation,  Mont. ;  Walker  River  Reservation,  Nev. ;  Spokane  Reser- 
vation, Wash.;  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  field  work  of  these  surveys  will  be  finished 
by  the  eiid  of  the  siii'V(\vin<>"  season  of  liMlf). 

Idaho-Montana  houndarv.  In  my  last  annual  report  reference 
was  made  to  the  survey  and  marking-  of  the  unsurve3^ed  portion  of  the 
boundar}^  between  the  States  of  Idaho  and  Montana.  This  is  the  only 
interstate  boundary  line  remaining  unsurveyed  and  unmarked.  It 
follows  the  top  of  the  Bitter  Root  Mountain  range  southwardly  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  Continental  Divide,  the  crest  of  which  it  then 
follows  to  the  east  boundary  of  Idaho.  From  the  best  data  at  hand 
at  the  time  the  cost  of  this  survey  was  estimated  the  length  of  the  line 
was  supposed  to  be  about  450  miles,  and  an  appropriation  of  $50,000, 
based  upon  this  estimate,  was  made  b}^  Congress  in  the  sundry  civil  act 
of  March  3,  1903.  The  contractor  for  the  survey,  however,  reports 
that  he  has  completed  the  survey  and  marking  of  450  miles,  but  that, 
owing  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  boundary"  necessitated  by  following  the 
crest  of  the  Bitter  Root  Range  and  Rocky  Mountains,  the  total  length 
of  the  line  will  be  from  1^5  to  150  miles  more  than  was  originall}^ 
estimated,  and  he  has  been  instructed  to  suspend  operations  in  the  field 
until  an  appropriation  is  made  for  the  completion  of  the  survey.  A 
further  appropriation  of  115,000  is  therefore  recommended  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  this  line  runs  along  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  the  working  season  is  very  short,  it  is  suggested  that  this 
item  be  included  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  in  order  that  the  work 
may  be  completed  within  the  next  year. 

Maps  and  township  plats. — The  complete  edition  of  the  United 
States  map  of  1903  was  delivered  in  October,  1904.  The  successful 
bidders  for  the  1904  United  States  map  have  delivered  24,913  copies 
of  the  63,000  copies  required  under  their  contract  and  have  contracted 
for  the  publication  of  25,000  copies  of  the  United  States  map  of  1905. 

The  compilation  of  maps  of  Oregon  and  Montana  is  well  in  hand; 
maps  of  Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Washington  have  been  sent  to  the  lithog- 
raphers, and  complete  editions  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wyoming 
have  been  received. 

The  large  20-sheet  map  of  the  United  States  exhibited  at  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  Exposition  was  revised  and  is  now  on  exhibition  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition.  A  pamphlet  containing  a 
brief  history  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  together  with  a  map 
illustrating  same,  has  been  gotten  out  and  is  being  gratuitousl}^  dis- 
tributed at  the  exposition  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  subject. 

Three  maps  to  accompany  the  annual  reports  of  the  governors  of 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  Territories  have  been  edited  and 
corrected. 

Eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  photolithographic  copies  of  plats  of 
survey  were  furnished  during  the  year  for  oflScial  use;  145  to  survej^ors- 
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general  and  local  officers  and  7,688  to  outside  applicants,  from  whom 
fees  were  collected  to  the  amount  of  $2,010.66. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight^^-one  township  plats,  in  the 
form  of  originals,  tracings,  or  photolithographs,  have  been  sent  to  con- 
tractors for  reproduction  under  the  combined  appropriations,  amount- 
ing to  $4,950,  of  which  341  completed  editions  have  been  received. 

Land  contests. — There  were  1,424  appealed  and  4,866  unappealed 
contest  cases  decided  during  the  year. 

Protection  of  public  lands. — An  average  of  about  75  special 
agents  of  the  General  Land  Office  were  employed  during  the  year  in 
investigating  alleged  fraudulent  land  entries,  and  otherwise  in  pro- 
tecting the  public  lands  from  timber  trespass  or  illegal  appropriation. 
On  July  1,  1904,  there  were  pending  18,457  entries  and  filings  await- 
ing reports  from  special  agents  or  action  upon  reports  already  received 
or  hearings  had  under  such  reports.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there 
were  received  5,563  entries  and  filings  requiring  investigation.  Of 
the  total  number,  931  entries  were  held  for  cancellation  or  suspended 
on  special  agents'  reports;  320  hearings  were  ordered  on  such  reports; 
1,519  entries  wore  canceled;  4,104  were  approved  for  patent;  8,721 
entries  were  relieved  from  suspension,  leaving  16,552  entries  and 
filings  pending  July  1,  1905. 

The  plan  adopted  b}"  the  General  Land  Office  of  having  a  special 
agent  present  whenever  possible,  in  cases  where  final  proof  is  taken 
before  officers  other  than  the  registers  and  receivers  of  local  land 
offices,  appears  to  have  resulted  in  a  material  reduction  in  the  number 
of  fraudulent  proofs. 

Depredations  upon  public  timber. — There  were  301  cases  of 
depredations  upon  public  timbered  lands  reported  during  the  year, 
involving  timber  to  the  value  of  $183,783.04,  a  decrease  of  $153,732.39 
from  last  year.  In  40  cases  recommendation  was  made  for  civil  suit 
to  recover  damages.  Propositions  of  settlement  to  the  number  of  74 
were  accepted,  their  amounts  aggregating  $20,432.94.  From  sales  of 
timber  cut  unlawfully  from  public  lands  there  were  received  $3,440.79; 
from  compromises  under  section  3469,  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
$25,233.42;  from  fines  imposed  and  judgments  rendered,  $3,397.82, 
making  a  total  of  $52,504.97  accruing  to  the  Government  through 
depredations  upon  public  lands.  On  July  1,  1905,  there  were  pending 
in  the  United  States  courts  Q6  civil  suits  for  the  recovery  of  a  total 
amount  of  $1,555,803.56,  the  value  of  timber  alleged  to  have  been 
taken  unlawfully  from  public  lands,  and  87  criminal  prosecutions  foi 
cutting  or  removing  timber  in  violation  of  law. 

Soldiers'  additional  homestead  entry  frauds. — All  cases  oi 
assignment  of  soldiers'  additional  homestead  rights  are  carefully 
examined  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and  if  their  validity  remams 
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open  to  doubt  are  referred  to  special  agents  for  investigation.  Expe- 
rience has  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  a  rigid  inspection  of  these 
claims.  During  the  past  year  398  applications  have  been  canceled, 
while  626  have  been  allowed. 

Soldier's  additional  law. — Under  section  2306,  United  States 
Revised  Statutes,  any  officer,  soldier,  seaman,  or  marine  who  served 
for  not  less  than  ninety  days  in  the  Arni}^  or  Navy  of  the  United  States 
during  the  rebellion,  who  had,  prior  to  June  22,  1874,  the  date  of 
approval  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  made  a  homestead  entry  of  less  than 
160  acres,  may  enter  an  additional  quantity  of  land,  adjacent  to  his 
former  entry  or  elsewhere,  sufficient  to  make,  with  the  previous  entry, 
160  acres.  This  right  was  extended  by  section  2307,  Revised  Statutes, 
to  the  widow,  if  unmarried;  otherwise  to  the  minor  orphan  children,  by 
proper  guardian.  If  there  be  no  widow  unmarried  and  no  minor 
orphan  children,  the  right  is  held  to  be  an  asset  of  the  soldier-entry- 
man's  estate,  to  be  disposed  of  by  his  legal  representatives  as  other 
personal  property.  This  right  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  personal 
one  and  not  transferable,  but  under  authority  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Webster  ?;.  Luther 
(163  U.  S.,  331),  it  is  now  held  to  be  assignable  without  restriction, 
and  residence  and  cultivation  are  not  required  in  its  exercise,  either 
by  the  original  beneficiary  or  by  his  assignee,  whether  the  original 
entry  was  perfected  or  abandoned,  and  the  beneficiary  or  his  assignee 
is  left  free  to  select  this  additional  land  from  any  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic domain  where  such  entries  are  allowable.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  June  8, 1872,  there  have  been  20,378  additional  entries  made 
thereunder,  aggregating  approximately  1,630,040  acres. 

A  large  number  of  the  claims  now  being  transferred  and  filed  are 
made  by  administrators  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased 
soldier.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  purpose  of  the  statute  has  been 
practically  enected  and  that  the  present  beneficiaries  are  the  specula- 
tors in  such  claims.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
has  accordingly  recommended  legislation  to  limit  the  time  within  which 
the  rights  conferred  by  the  law  referred  to  must  be  initiated  and  to 
provide  that  such  rights  not  duly  initiated  within  the  prescribed  period 
shall  thereafter  be  barred,  invalid,  and  of  no  effect.  The  Commis- 
sioner has  suggested  that  the  period  of  limitation  might  properly  be 
fixed  as  one  year  from  the  approval  of  the  act  prescribing  it  and  calls 
attention  to  a  precedent  for  such  action  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1899 
(30  Stat.  L.,  1099). 

It  appears  that  such  an  act  would  stimulate  the  prompt  exercise  of 
the  rights  conferred  by  the  law  of  June  8, 1872,  and  secure  to  the  real 
beneficiaries  the  bounty  intended  to  be  given  thereby,  and  I  concur  in 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  for  legislation  as  indicated. 
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Repeal  of  the  act  of  February  26,  1895,  relating  to  isolati  d 
TRACTS. ^ — Prior  to  February  26,  1895,  under  section  2455,  United  States 
Revised  Statutes,  small  isolated  tracts  of  public  land  were,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  after  thirty 
days'  notice  sold  at  public  auction  for  not  less  than  11.25  per  acre. 
The  act  of  February  26,  1895  (28  Stat.  L.,  687),  amended  said  section 
2455  by  adding  the  proviso: 

That  lands  shall  not  become  so  isolated  or  disconnected  until  the  same  shall  have 
been  subject  to  homestead  entry  for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the  surrounding 
land  has  been  entered,  filed  upon,  or  sold  by  the  Government:  Prorided,  That  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  shall  be  sold  to  any  one  person. 

The  result  of  this  legislation  has  been  to  encourage  speculation  and 
deprive  the  Government  of  considerable  revenue,  as  such  isolated 
tracts  are  now  often  entered  either  as  original  entries  or  under  soldiers' 
additional  homestead  rights  to  secure  title  to  the  land  for  uses  other 
than  agricultural.  The  simple  remedy  for  these  conditions  is  the  repeal 
of  the  act  of  February  26,  1895. 

Unlawful  inclosures  of  the  public  land. — With  respect  to 
unlawful  inclosures.  111  reports  of  special  agents  were  received  dur- 
ing the  year,  showing  an  area  of  363,377  acres  of  public  land  unlaw- 
full}^  inclosed.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  special  agents,  69  of  such 
inclosures,  embracing  227,  180  acres  of  public  land,  have  been  removed 
and  proceedings  are  pending  to  compel  the  removal  in  the  remaining 
cases  reported,  embracing  136,197  acres.  Specific  instructions  have 
been  given  the  special  agents  to  secure  the  removal  of  all  the  unlawful 
fences  upon  the  public  lands. 

In  my  last  annual  report  it  was  shown  that  proceedings  were  pend- 
ing to  compel  the  removal  of  unlawful  inclosures  embracing  636,062 
acres.  Complete  reports  from  the  Department  of  Justice  have  not 
been  received  showing  the  cases  that  have  been  disposed  of  with  the 
acreage  involved,  and  I  have  not  the  figures  at  hand  that  will  show 
accurately  the  acreage  embraced  in  the  cases  now  pending. 

Resume,  by  States,  of  Offenses  and  Offenders  under  the 
Public-Land  Laws  Brought  to  Light  by  the  Investigations 
OF  this  Department. 

NEBRASKA. 

Unlawful  inclosures  of  the  public  domain  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
have  been  numerous  and  extensive.  Many  persons  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State  seem  to  consider  that  the}^  possess  an  implied  license 
to  fence  public  lands.  The  otienders  are  often  prominent  citizens 
and  the  courts  are  reluctant  to  punish  them  for  an  offense  that  is  so 
general. 

It  is  reported  that  parties  maintaining  unlawful  inclosures  often 
hire  old  soldiers,  soldiers'  widows,  and  any  other  persons  who  can  l)e 
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procured,  for  a  money  consideration  ranging  from  $5  to  $150,  to  Hie 
on  lands  within  their  inclosures,  and  by  means  of  such  entries  defraud 
the  Government  of  title  to  the  inclosed  lands.  Especially,  it  is  alleged, 
has  this  plan  been  followed  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  April  28, 
1904  (38  Stat.  L.,  547),  known  as  the  Kinkaid  Act,  permitting  home- 
steaders to  enter  640  acres  of  land. 

Four  special  agents  of  the  General  Land  Office  have  been  recently 
engaged  in  collecting  data  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  attorney 
for  Nebraska  in  the  prosecution  of  persons  under  indictment. 

Criminal  proceedings  against  John  and  Herman  Krause,  old  and 
persistent  offenders,  have  resulted  in  conviction.  Numerous  other 
arrests  have  been  made. 

The  penalty  for  the  unlawful  inclosure  of  public  lands,  as  prescribed 
by  the  act  of  February  25, 1885  (23  Stat.  L.,  321),  is  a  fine  of  not  exceed- 
ing 11,000'  and  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  one  year  for  each 
offense. 

After  some  A^ears  of  effort  and  an  expenditure  of  several  thousand 
dollars  Bartlett  Richards  and  William  G.  Comstock,  who,  through  the 
Nebraska  Land  and  Feeding  Compan\%  it  is  alleged  maintained  an 
unlawful  inclosure  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  public 
land,  were  indicted  and  brought  before  the  court  recentl}^  for  trial. 
They  pleaded  guilty^  and  after  consideration  of  the  matter  the  court 
hnjyosed  a  fine  in  each  case  of  $300  and  sentenced  the  defendants  to  the 
custody  of  the  marshal  for  six  hours! ! 

KANSAS. 

Extensive  inclosures  of  the  public  domain  have  been  discovered  in 
Kansas,  as  well  as  considerable  fraud  under  the  so-called  timber-cul- 
ture act  of  June  14,  1878  (20  Stat.  L.,  113).  Several  indictments 
have  already  been  obtained,  including  Frank  H.  Neff',  James  A. 
Ridpath,  and  Clarence  Younggreen. 

MICHIGAN. 

Indictments  pending  in  the  State  of  Michigan  are  as  follows:  Under 
section  2461,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  Murray  H.  Pike  and 
George  Holmes;  under  section  4746,  United  States  Revised  Statutes. 
Belden  Regan  and  John  R.  Gardner;  under  section  5438,  United  States 
Revised  Statutes,  Belden  Regan. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  following  persons  are  under  indictment  in  the  western  district 
of  Wisconsin  under  section  5440,  United  States  Revised  Statutes: 
Ai'chie  Barrett,  Dennis  Barrett,  and  Peter  H.  Guerin. 
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MINNESOTA. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota  indictments  are  pending  as  follows:  Under 
section  2461,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  John  Dugan,  Pat- 
rick H.  Wall,  Benjamin  Lambert,  Melvin  Lund,  Ernest  L.  Cowden, 
Russell  Hardman,  Charles  J.  Ray,  Nelson  J.  Carson,  Andrew  Chalmers, 
Joseph  Rouchie,  John  Allan,  and  Olts  &  Armstead;  under  section 
5 MO,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  Svend  Olsen,  Louis  J.  Hopkins, 
Ross  L.  Mahon,  A.  L.  Agatin,  and  George  C.  Swallow. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Indictments  obtained  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  are  as  follows:  For  unlawful  fencing  of  public  lands,  A.  C. 
Huidekoper,  E.  C.  Huidekoper,  A.  R.  Huidekoper,  A.  H.  Bond, 
W.  G.  Clark  (Little  Missouri  Horse  Company),  and  George  C. 
Ludolph;  for  subornation  of  perjury,  Frederick  W.  Nurnberger;  for 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government,  Frederick  W.  Nurnberger, 
Jacob  Nurnberger,  Abel  Comstock,  Arthur  Lesueur,  and  A.  H.  Brad- 
ford; for  perjury,  Benno  Koch,  Lina  Koch,  and  D.  L.  Faust.  Of 
these  Frederick  W.  Nurnberger  has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
but  released  on  bond  and  the  case  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
by  writ  of  error.  It  is  alleged  that  Nurnberger  procured  about  32 
old  soldiers  to  come  from  Ohio  and  file  on  land  under  a  specific  agree- 
ment to  convey  the  land  to  him  immediately  upon  patenting. 

The  alleged  inclosure  of  the  Little  Missouri  Horse  Company,  above 
referred  to,  is  estimated  to  embrace  80,000  acres,  of  which  about 
21,000  acres  are  unreserved  public  lands. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

Proceedings  are  under  way  to  compel  the  removal  of  unlawful  in- 
closures  in  South  Dakota  embracing  about  8,000  acres,  for  which  the 
following  persons  are  under  indictment:  Floyd  D.  Headlee,  H.  A. 
Scovel,  Henry  Schact,  Charles  Smith,  George  D.  Porch,  Oscar  F. 
Lawrence,  Fred  H.  Sears,  R.  W.  Mathieson,  Ernest  W.  Thode,  Cyrus 
H.  Molyneaux,  John  Meeker,  John  H.  White,  and  George  b.  Mc- 
Pherson. 

For  perjury  in  connection  with  homestead  entries,  under  section 
6392,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  indictments  are  pending  as  fol 
lows:   Abram  D.  Catlin,  Henry  Groth,  Pearlie  R.  Stiles,  John  A. 
Hilgendorf,  and  James  Meehan. 

MONTANA. 

Indictments  are  pending  in  the  State  of  Montana  as  follows:  For 
subornation  of  perjury,  F.  M.  Barrett;  for  perjury,  Hiram  S.  Wood, 
for  timber  trespass,  John  Lynch,  Harry  Wiper,  Edward  D.  Hampton, 
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John  Wallinan,  Louis  K.  McGarden,  John  Dotson,  Charles  Ahlni, 
John  Coyer,  Dennis  Burke,  Sanuiel  McBride,  James  1.  Vorhies,  Pearl 
Reed,  James  J.  Beray,  and  Peter  Larson. 

UTAH. 

Several  cases  involving-  alleged  unlawful  coal  entries  in  the  State  of 
Utah  are  being  prepared  for  sui)mission  to  the  grand  jury. 

COLORADO. 

In  Colorado  the  following  persons  have  been  indicted  for  conspiracy 
to  have  entries  made  under  the  timber-culture  law  unlawfuU}^  passed 
to  patent:  Peter  Campbell,  P.  E.  Beeney,  A.  A.  McKean,  D.  W.  Irwin, 
W.  E.  Buell,  E.  C.  Stoner,  and  O.  P.  Smith.  Indictments  for  perjury 
are  pending  as  follows:  Willis  E.  Buell,  Perry  E.  Beeney,  Ezra  C. 
Stoner,  David  W.  Irwin,  and  Oliver  P.  Smith,  and  for  unlawful  cut- 
ting of  timber  on  public  lands,  Frank  W.  Barnes.  There  have  also 
been  two  convictions  for  unlawful  timber  cutting  on  public  lands, 
namely,  Reuben  A.  Harrington  and  Emma  Casteel. 

NEW    MEXICO. 

Indictments  are  pending  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  as  follows: 
For  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government,  Benjamin  H.  Tallmadge, 
Chester  L.  Tallmadge,  Edwin  R.  Tallmadge,  John  H.  McKinstry, 
Carl  C.  Young,  Walter  R.  Haynes,  John  F.  McGrew,  and  James  W. 
Overstreet.  Against  Benjamin  H.  Tallmadge  there  are  also  pending 
indictments  for  perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury. 

MISSOURI. 

S.  P.  Smith  and  Charles  L.  Gilliland  have  been  convicted  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  for  fraudulentl}^  procuring  soldiers'  additional 
assignments. 

ARKANSAS. 

Henry  Bethell  and  Jesse  L.  B.  Norman  have  been  convicted  for 
unlawful  cutting  of  timber  from  public  lands  in  Arkansas  and  the  fol- 
lowing persons  are  under  indictment  in  said  State  for  this  offense: 
elake  Bryant,  H.  J.  Slawson,  William  Christopher,  George  Nichols, 
William  May  held,  Daniel  S.  Fry,  Ben  Fields,  Prine  Fields,  Sherman 
Marsh,  Andrew  Cope,  Willis  Chandler,  W.  B.  Bearden,  and  Grant  G. 
Billings.  A  similar  indictment  was  returned  against  Christopher  G. 
Zoller  and  the  case  set  for  trial  November  4,  1905.  Defendant  failed 
to  appear  and  his  bond  was  forfeited. 

LOUISIANA. 

Indictments  are  pending  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  follows:  Under 
section  2461,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  for  cutting  and  removing 
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timber  from  Govermnent  land,  '^Tobe"  SimmoiivS,  Victor  Durell,  and 
John  Sherman;  under  section  5438,  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
J.  L.  Bradford;  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government,  under  sec- 
tion 54:40,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  James  L.  Bradford,  W.  H. 
Wright,  George  Baldey,  and  Francis  Lor^^,  jr.;  under  section  5497, 
United  States  Revised  Statutes,  for  embezzling  and  converting  to  his 
own  use  money  of  another  person,  J.  T.  Wallace;  for  perjury,  under 
section  5392,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  Charles  Despancy,  M. 
A.  Cooper,  Benjamin  F.  Webb,  Charles  Dodd,  Mack  Cooper,  Martin 
V.  Johnson,  S.  E.  Byers,  Leon  Smith,  E.  Z.  Boyd,  Wedon  Smith, 
Thomas  Allen,  Charles  Fagan,  Green  Foshee,  Eli  Bedgood,  W.  D. 
Dixon,  W.  H.  Murray,  R.  A.  Self,  S.  S.  Akin,  jr.,  Frank  Mashon, 
Allen  Caruth,  John  Dood,  Ida  F.  Billingsley,  J.  J.  Davis,  S.  Y.  Allen, 
J.  J.  Billingsley,  M.  M.  Hughes,  Owen  J.  McClelland,  Lloyd  Palmer, 
Nat  Wasey,  Edward  Dial,  Bedie  Akin,  F.  M.  Ingalls,  J.  E.  Gorum, 
John  N.  Tilley,  J.  L.  Smith,  J.  J.  Blackman,  H.  C.  Parker,  Marion 
Bass,  J.  A.  Smith,  George  E.  Anderson,  J.  R.  Calcater,  Noah  D.  Mc- 
Cloud,  M.  M.  Parker,  Millie  C.  Boyd,  J.  M.  Musgrove,  A.  A.  Caruth, 
A.  A.  Smith,  Andrew  Hall,  J.  N.  Lawrence,  J.  E.  Lawrence,  William 
M.  Jones,  J.  E.  Whitaker,  James  L.  Durham,  J.  M.  Ferguson,  R.  J. 
Brock,  Jasper  D.  Smith,  D.  B.  S.  Baker,  J.  C.  White,  W.  J.  Sanders, 
J.  N.  Lucas,  J.  M.  Keen,  Elmo  B.  Stinson,  C.  C.  Allen,  J.  T.  Gil- 
more,  W.  J.  Fry,  G.  E.  Smith,  L.  M.  Sheldon,  T.  J.  Rice,  F.  P.  Wear, 
S.  S.  Godfrey,  T.  R.  H.  Godfrey,  Julius  T.  Long,  W.  R.  Adams,  L. 
T.  Sanders,  Frank  Weems,  John  Spears,  J.  S.  Sanders,  J.  E.  Spillers, 
J.  Y.  Bayette,  jr.,  T.  J.  Sanders,  D.  B.  Williams,  M.  D.  Morris,  C. 
A.  Williams,  A.  J.  Franklin,  W.  T.  Brockner,  G.  W.  Franklin,  James 
E.  Anderson,  Elias  Cruse,  J.  R.  Andrews,  W.  M.  Baker,  W.  H.  Davis, 
P.  V.  Turnley,  Geo.  M.  Irby,  T.  O.  Irby,  R.  H.  Irby,  Wyatt  D.  Bodie, 
Richard  Love,  Thomas  J.  Flowers,  Isaac  N.  Adams,  W.  E.  Grimshaw, 
J.  M.  Irby,  C.  P.  Thornhill,  Ernest  Cruse,  George  W.  Cruse,  D.  C 
Franklin,  J.  B.  Franklin,  Eve  E.  Duhon,  Eli  Perkins,  Isaac  Burk, 
Griffin  Vincent,  J.  B.  Blackman,  James  D.  Lucius,  J.  R.  Broxson,  Z. 
T.  Blackman,  Georgia  Antony,  Jasper  N.  Self,  John  A.  Slay,  Dock 
W.  O'Neal,  Luther  G.  O'Neal,  Andrew  Lemoine,  W.  B.  Keith, 
Walter  Powell,  Louis  Farmer,  William  Farmer,  A.  J.  Dunn,  and  C.  C. 
Farmer. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Indictments  are  pending  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  as  follows:  For 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government,  under  section  5440,  United 
States  Revised  Statutes,  Hugh  McCallum;  for  cutting  timber  from 
Government  land,  under  section  2461,  United  States  Revised  Stat- 
utes, D.  Williams,  Norman  Clark,  John  Pitman,  Ezra  Douglass,  Gus 
Douglass,  Brad  Gordan,  Joe  Gilbert,  Tom  Pittman,  Sam  Hilton,  Sam 
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Baxter,  flim  Deesc,  Moyc  Powell,  Lawrence  Mi/ell,  George  Williams, 
Albert  Windham,  Her  Hovelter,  Mart  Drawn,  Eugene  Strickland, 
Wash  Preston,  (ieoro-e  P]vans,  K.  C.  Clark,  P^d  Sand,  George  Sand, 
Luke  Drawn,  John  Beard,  Vinegar  Bend  Lumber  Company,  Lassier 
Mills,  ,J.  B.  Kennedy,  A.  Vizard,  Z.  W.  Lee,  D.  F.  Smith,  J.  B.  Grif- 
fin, Tom  Gardener,  Jim  Martin,  John  Forehand,  Tony  Pitts,  George 
D.  Long,  Frank  Byrd,  L.  M.  Ball,  George  Campbell,  J.  O.  Acree, 
John  Lowry,  Robert  Sanford,  Henry  Ball,  W.  M.  Donovan,  Lyman 
Havard,  K.  D.  Davis,  P.  G.  Cochran,  To])e  Breeland,  E.  Rose  Lum- 
ber Company,  Joe  Scott,  Charles  Hott'man,  R.  L.  Stewart,  Hey  wood 
Hunter,  Charles  Hunter,  George  Walley,  Andrew  Logan,  Tom  Evans, 
Henry  Preston,  Luke  Brown,  Sid  Deese,  Will  Martin,  John  Heath- 
cock,  Rob  Brown,  Hamp  Brown,  H.  W^eston  Lumber  Company,  John 
Breland,  John  Ezell,  Jack  Ezell,  C.  M.  White,  Bill  Jenkins,  Harry 
Wicks,  Charles  White,  Charles  Strickland,  VinceOdom,  Henry  Brock, 
and  Richmond  Heathcock. 

ALABAMA. 

In  the  State  of  Alabama  indictments  are  pending  as  follows:  Under 
section  2461,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  Samuel  McWilliams, 
Ernest  McWilliams,  Robert  Grace,  William  Townes,  Thomas  Shoe- 
maker, and  Louis  Munnerlyn;  under  section  5440,  United  States 
Revised  Statutes,  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government,  Frank 
Gra3^son,  Frank  C.  Grayson,  and  Mary  L.  Grayson;  for  subornation 
of  perjury,  under  section  5393,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  Frank 
C.  Grayson  and  George  W.  Stewart. 

FLORIDA. 

Indictments  are  pending  in  the  State  of  Florida  as  follows:  For 
unlawful  cutting  of  timber  from  public  lands,  under  section  2461, 
United  States  Revised  Statutes,  Tilton  Reddick,  W.  E.  James,  E.  L. 
Vickers,  M.  J.  Dupree,  Thomas  M.  Williams,  George  Dowling,  and 
Frank  Johnson;  for  conspirac}^  to  defraud  the  Government,  W.  W. 
Franklin,  Jeff  Thompson,  Jesse  Stewart,  F.  F.  Melton,  John  O, 
Brannan,  Game  F.  Standaland,  and  W.  M.  Adams;  for  perjury,  under 
section  5392,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  eTohn  W.  Hawkins;  for 
larceny  of  personal  property  of  the  United  States,  under  section  5456, 
United  States  Revised  Statutes,  Charles  H.  Millikin. 

WASHINGTON. 

Sevieral  Washington  timber-trespass  cases  are  ready  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  grand  jur},  and  suit  has  been  instituted  to  set  aside  patents 
issued  under  the  timber  and  stone  act  embracing  about  2,000  aci'es  of 
land  in  said  State. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

September  8,  1905,  the  following-  persons  were  indicted  in  connec- 
tion with  land  frauds  in  California:  For  subornation  of  perjury, 
George  W.  Brace;  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government,  George 
W.  Brace  and  Albert  B.  Young.  There  have  also  been  several  arrests 
for  timber  trespasses  committed  in  the  Los  Angeles  district. 

IDAHO. 

The  following  indictments  were  returned  by  the  special  grand  jury 
at  Boise,  Idaho,  July  15,  1905: 

George  H.  Kester,  W.  F.  Kettenbach,  William  Dwyer,  and  Jackson 
O'Keefe,  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government. 

Clarence  W.  Robnett  and  George  H.  Kester,  for  subornation  of 
perjury. 

Ivan  R.  Cornell,  Frederick  W.  Shaetfer,  and  Joel  H.  Benton,  for 
perjury. 

Indictments  are  also  pending  against  Fred  Emery,  C.  W.  Colb}^, 
Edmond  L.  Knight,  and  William  B.  Benton. 

The  so-called  Lewiston  frauds  involve,  it  is  averred,  more  than 
10,000  acres  of  the  best  timber  land  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  homestead  law  was  made  use  of  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  that  the  conspirators  found  the  timber  and  stone  act  the  most 
convenient  vehicle  for  the  transfer  of  title  from  the  Government  to 
themselves. 

OREGON. 

Indictments  or  informations  are  pending  against  the  following  per- 
sons for  unlawful  fencing  of  public  lands  'n  the  State  of  Oregon: 
Charles  Huntle}^,  William  A.  Townsend,  John  W.  Townsend,  and 
Ambrose  Beard. 

An  investigation  of  complaints  received  at  the  Department  early  in 
the  present  year  has  resulted  in  the  discover}^  of  nine  alleged  illegal 
inclosures  of  public  lands  in  Grant  and  Umatilla  counties,  Oreg., 
embracing  a  total  area  of  approximatel}^  30,000  acres.  Several  of  the 
offenders  in  these  cases  are  reported  to  be  desperate  characters  who 
intimidate  settlers  and  threaten  the  officers  of  the  law.  Notices  have 
been  issued  against  these  inclosures  and  a  detailed  investigation  is 
now  in  progress. 

August  25,  1905,  the  following  persons  were  indicted  at  Portland, 
Oreg.,  in  connection  with  the  so-called  "Tillamook  case,"  under  sec- 
tion 5140,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  for  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  Government:  Claude  Thayer,  Clark  E.  Hadley,  Maurice  Leach, 
C.  O.  Nolan,  Thomas  Coates,  Walter  J.  Smith,  eJohn  Tuttle,  Charles 
Hays,  »Iohn  Doe,  and  Richard  Roe. 
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In  connection  with  this  case  it  is  alleged  that  about  one  hundred 
persons  were  induced  to  make  timber  entries  in  the  interest  of  Chiude 
Thaj^er  in  the  Nehalem  Valley,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
timber  districts  in  the  State  of  Oret^on. 

In  connection  with  the  land  frauds  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  referred  to 
in  my  last  annual  report,  there  have  been  the  following  convictions: 
For  forgery,  under  section  5418,  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
Henry  Meldrum;  under  section  1782,  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
John  H.  Mitchell;  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government,  under 
-«ectTOTr-5440v  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  Emma  L.  Watson, 
S.  A.  D.  Puter,  H.  G.  McKinley,  Maud  Witt,  Frank  H.  Walgamott, 
"HemiyJLl.  Barr,  D.  W.  Tarpley,  Richard  Roe,  Henry  Roe,  Annie  Roe, 
J.  N.  Williamson,  Dr.  Van  Gesner,  Marion  R.  Biggs,  W.  N.  Jones, 
Thaddeus  S.  Potter,  and  Ira  Wade.  Indictments  are  pending  as  fol- 
lows: Under  section  1782,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  James  H. 
Booth;  for  perjury,  under  section  5392,  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
George  Sorenson,  William  H.  Davis,  Charles  A.  Watson,  Coe  D.  Bar- 
nard, James  Benson,  and  Clarence  B.  Zachary ;  for  subornation  of  per- 
jury, under  section  5393,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  Hamilton  H. 
Hendricks  and  George  C.  Brownell;  for  conspiracy  to  suborn  perjury, 
under  section  5140,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  Henry  W.  Miller, 
Frank  E.  Kincart,  Martin  B.  Hoge,  and  Charles  Nickell;  for  forgery, 
under  section  5418,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  Marie  L.  Ware; 
for  offering  bribe,  under  section  5451,  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
George  Sorenson;  under  section  5399,  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
John  H.  Hall,  Henry  Ford,  Harry  L.  Rees,  A.  P.  Caylor,  John  Cor- 
dano,  J.  H.  Hitch ings,  John  Northrup,  and  Charles  Lord;  for  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  Government,  under  section  5440,  United  States 
Revised  Statutes,  four  indictments,  Binger  Hermann;  three  indict- 
ments each,  F.  P.  Mays,  Clark  E.  Loomis,  George  Sorenson,  and 
John  H.  Mitchell;  two  indictments  each,  H.  G.  McKinley,  S.  A.  D. 
Puter,  Marie  L.  Ware,  Emma  L.  Watson,  D.  W.  Tarpley,  Robert 
Simpson,  S.  B.  Ormsby,  Henry  A.  Young,  Henry  Meldrum,  David 
W.  Kinnaird,  and  George  E.  Waggoner;  one  indictment  each,  W.  H. 
Davis,  Elbert  K.  Brown,  Mrs.  Nellie  Brown,  F.  H.  Walgamott,  Rufus 
G.  Moore,  John  W.  Hamaker,  Winlock  W.  Steiwer,  H.  H.  Hendricks, 
Clarence  B.  Zachar}^  A.  C.  Zachary,  Charles  A.  Watson,  Clyde  E. 
Glass,  John  H.  Hall,  Edwin  Mays,  E.  D.  Stratford,  Benjamin  F. 
Minton,  Gustave  Klaersch,  Livy  Stipp,  John  N.  Williamson,  Frank 
E.  Alley,  A.  R.  Downs,  Edward  R.  Downs,  Stephen  W.  Turnell, 
Robert  A.  Booth,  James  H.  Booth,  T.  E.  Singleton,  W.  N.  Jones, 
H.  K.  Finch,  Thaddeus  S.  Potter,  Bert  Blauvelt,  John  Doe,  Richard 
Roe,  C.  Sam  Smith,  Doctor  Van  Gesner,  Erwin  Waketield,  Charles 
A.  Graves,  Ora  L.  Parker,  and  Robert  Foster. 
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I  have  endeavored  in  the  foregoing  resume  to  state,  as  briefly  as  the 
facts  would  permit,  the  exact  situation  and  the  results  thus  far  accom- 
plished by  this  Department  in  its  efforts  to  protect  the  public  domain 
and  bring  to  book  those  who  have  attempted  or  to  any  extent  effected 
its  spoliation,  but  no  statement  that  I  could  make  would  give  the 
reader  a  complete  conception  of  the  responsibility  and  labor  involved, 
or  of  the  desperation  and  fertility  of  resource  of  the  forces  with 
which  we  have  had  to  contend.  Nevertheless,  much  has  been  done, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done.  What  has  been  accomplished,  however, 
will  go  for  naught  unless  Congress  by  appropriate  legislation  prevents 
the  recurrence  of  the  offenses  that  have  been  unearthed. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  facts  that  has  been  developed  by  the 
so-called  land  fraud  investigations  is  that  the  timber  and  stone  act,  the 
desert-land  act,  and  the  commutation  clause  of  the  homestead  law  are 
the  convenient  handmaidens  of  crime;  that  they  have  afforded  the  most 
effective  means  for  the  conspirators  with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal 
to  fraudulently  transfer  the  title  of  the  public  domain  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  themselves,  and  unless  they  are  repealed  or  materially 
modified  or  amended,  substantially  as  heretofore  repeatedly  recom- 
mended in  my  annual  reports  and  by  the  Public  Lands  Commission, 
they  will  continue  to  constitute  the  most  dangerous  menace  to  the 
integrity  of  the  public  domain. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  among  those  indicted  for 
various  offenses  against  the  public-land  laws  are  the  names  of  persons 
who  were  employees  of  the  Goverment,  some  in  high  places,  others  in 
places  not  so  exalted. 

Executive  officers  are  of  necessity  very  largely  dependent  upon  the 
indorsers  of  applicants  for  puhlic  ])lace  in  determining  the  fitness  of 
such  applicants  for  the  positions  sought.  If  such  indorsers  will  looh 
more  carefully  into  the  cliaracter.^  reputation.,  and  fitness  of  the  appli- 
cants whom  they  recommend^  disregarding  all  other  considerations^  pn'O- 
tection  in  a  larger  measure  against  this  class  of  offenders  will  he  obtained. 

FOREST   RESERVES. 

There  are  now  83  forest  reserves,  created  by  Presidential  procla- 
mations under  section  24  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L., 
1095),  embracing  85,618,472  acres.  This  is  an  increase  over  last  3^ear 
of  22,854,978  acres. 

Twenty-six  additional  forest  reserves  have  been  established;  the 
areas  of  4  have  been  reduced,  7  have  been  enlarged,  and  3 — the  South 
Platte,  Plum  Creek,  and  Pikes  Peak  reserves — have  been  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  the  Pikes  Peak  Forest  Reserve. 

As  rapidly  as  it  can  be  determined  what  portions  of  areas  tem- 
porarily withdrawn  for  proposed  forest  reserves  are  not  needed  for 
forestry  purposes  such   lands  are  released  from  withdrawal.     Since 
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my  last  annual  report  5,082,21)7  acres  of  withdrawn  lands  have  been 
thrown  open  to  settlement  and  entry.  Such  lands  are  open  to  settle- 
ment as  soon  as  restored,  hut  are  not  subject  to  entry  or  selection 
until  after  notice  to  that  effect  has  been  published  for  ninety  days. 

Entry  of  agricultural  lands  within  forest  reserves. — In  the 
preliminaiy  report  by  the  Commission  on  the  Public  Lands,  and  again 
in  the  partial  report  of  that  Commission,  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
importance  of  having  all  the  land  within  the  borders  of  forest  reserves 
put  to  the  best  use,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  recommended  that 
such  lands  be  opened  to  agricultural  entiT,  under  suitable  restrictions 
and  limitatioms  prescribed  by  law. 

A  bill  (H.  K.  13631,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  second  session)  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  was  introduced  in 
Congress  on  March  8,  1904,  but  failed  of  action.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  this  measure  its  enactment  into  law  is  greatly  to  be 
desired,  and  I  accordingl}^  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Forest  reserve  lieu  selections. — The  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33 
Stat.  L.,  1264),  repealed  the  acts  of  June  4,  1897,  June  6,  1900,  and 
March  3,  1901,  in  so  far  as  they  provide  for  the  relinquishment,  etc., 
of  land  situated  within  forest  reserves  and  the  selection  of  other  lands 
in  lieu  thereof,  but  provides  that — 

The  validity  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  the 
passage  of  this  act  shall  not  be  impaired  *  *  *  and  if,  for  any  reason  not  the 
fault  of  the  party  making  the  same,  any  pending  selection  is  held  invalid,  another 
selection  for  like  quantity  of  land  may  be  made  in  lieu  thereof. 

All  selections  made  under  the  act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  36), 
and  amendatory  acts,  received  in  the  General  Land  Office  prior  to 
March  1,  1905,  have  been  considered,  where  not  suspended  for  cause. 
This  class  of  work,  therefore,  was  brought  up  to  date  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Under  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  1264),  there 
were  available  as  selection  bases  on  June  30,  1905,  221,116.17  acres  in 
the  San  Francisco  Mountains  Forest  Reserve,  Arizona,  and  7,929.64 
acres  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Forest  Reserve  (Rancho  Los  Prietos  }' 
Najalayegua),  California. 

Transfer  of  forest  reserves  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.— By  act  of  Congress  approved  February  1,  1905  (33  Stat. 
L.,  1296),  following  the  recommendation  heretofore  made  in  my  annual 
reports,  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Public 
Lands  Commission,  approved  b}^  the  President,  the  execution  of  all 
laws  affecting  public  lands  in  forest  reserves,  excepting  such  laws  as 
affect  the  surveying,  prospecting,  locating,  appropriating,  entering, 
relinquishing,  reconveying,  certifj^ing,  or  patenting  of  any  such  lands, 
was  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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Accordingl}^,  since  February  1,  1905,  the  work  connected  with  the 
administration  of  forest  reserves  has  been  done  b}^  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  report  of  sucli  work  for  the  past  liscal  year  will 
be  made  by  that  Department. 

Abolition  of  the  office  of  receiver  of  public  moneys  for 
United  States  land  offices. — The  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  has  recommended,  among  other  things,  that  legislation 
looking  toward  the  abolishment  of  the  office  of  receiver  of  public 
moneys  for  United  States  land  offices  be  had,  and  I  submit  here- 
with, because  of  its  importance  and  the  conclusive  character 
thereof,  the  argument  of  the  Commissioner  in  full  in  support  of  said 
recommendation : 

The  office  of  receiver  of  public  moneys  was  created  by  the  act  of  May  10,  1800 
(2  Stat.  L.,  73),  whereby  four  land  offices  were  established,  each  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  an  officer  to  be  called  a  register  of  the  land  office.  Certain  lands  were, 
by  the  terms  of  the  act,  to  be  sold,  and  all  the  payments  therefor  were  to  be  made 
either  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  or  to  such  person  or  officer  as  should  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  receiver  of  public  moneys. 

By  that  act  the  duties  of  receivers  were,  generally  speaking,  to 
receive  and  receipt  for  moneys  paid  for  the  purchase  of  lands  and 
duly  pay  over  and  account  for  the  same,  loubsequentl}^,  as  other  land 
offices  were  created,  the  several  acts  establishing  the  same  made  the 
same  provisions  for  the  appointment  of  a  register  and  receiver  at  each, 
and  this  is  a  requirement  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  (See  R.  S., 
sec.  2234.) 

The  apparent  object  in  appointing  receivers  was,  perhaps,  mainly 
for  the  convenience  of  purchasers  of  public  lands,  who  were  thereby 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  making  payments  directly  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States,  and  given  an  officer  to  whom  and  a  place  where 
payments  in  purchase  of  lands  might  be  made  with  a  mininuun  of 
inconvenience.  In  those  days  the  transmission  of  mone}^  from  the 
frontier  to  the  Treasury  was  attended  with  much  trouble,  cost,  and 
danger  of  loss. 

The  duty  of  the  register,  as  his  name  implies,  was  largely  that  of  a 
recording  officer. 

Under  the  act  referred  to  neither  the  register  nor  receiver  was 
clothed  with  any  judicial  function,  nor  were  they  required  to  act 
jointly  in  any  particular.  The  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  function 
appears  to  have  been  first  conferred  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1819, 
which  provided  that  the  register  and  receiver  would  hear  testimony 
relative  to  mistakes  and  report  the  same  with  their  opmion  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  act  of  May  24,  1824  (4  Stat.  L.,  31),  the  register  and 
receiver,  or  either  of  them,  might  administer  an  oath. 

By  the  act  of  May  29,  1830  (4  Stat.  L.,  420),  proof  of  settlement 
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and  improvements  should  be  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  register 
and  receiver. 

By  the  act  of  June  1,  1840  (5  Stat.  L.,  382),  a  preemptor  was 
required  to  make  satisfactory  proof  of  his  or  her  residence  before  the 
register  and  receiver. 

By  the  act  of  September  4,  1841  (5  Stat.  L.,  456),  questions  as  to 
the  rights  of  preemption,  arising  between  different  settlers,  were  to 
be  settled  b}^  tlie  register  and  receiver,  subject  to  appeal  and  revision 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  appellate  jurisdiction  was 
transferred  to  the  General  Land  Office  by  section  10  of  the  act  of 
June  12,  1858.     (11  Stat.  L.,  326.) 

The  substance  of  the  two  last-mentioned  acts  is  expressed  in  section 
2273,  Revised  Statutes.  Indeed  in  every  instance  the  judicial,  or  quasi- 
judicial  function,  has  been  conferred  jointly  upon  the  register  and 
receiver,  except  where  abandonment  is,  by  the  terms  of  section  229T, 
Revised  Statutes,  required  to  be  proven  to  ^'the  satisfaction  of  the 
register  of  the  land  office."  Yet  by  the  rules  of  practice,  even  in  cases 
of  abandonment,  as  in  the  trial  of  all  other  issues  before  the  local 
office,  both  register  and  receiver  must  pass  in  judgment  thereon.  It 
is  now  firmly  established  that  the  office  is  one,  while  its  bod}^  is  dual. 
A  vacancy  in  either  office  disqualifies  the  remaining  incumbent  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  own  office. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  the  duties  of 
the  receiver  have  been  gradually  extended  from  those  of  merely 
receiving  and  accounting  for  public  moneys  to  those  of  an  officer  vested 
with  judicial  functions,  joint  and  coordinate  with  that  of  the  register. 

It  is  believed  that  existing  conditions  are  such  as  to  warrant  and 
suggest  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the  receiver,  and  the  vesting  in 
the  i-egister  of  the  functions  now  performed  by  the  receiver,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  volume  of  work  now  transacted  and  receipts  of  money  at 
many,  if  not  all,  of  the  local  offices  is  not  such  as  to  require  the 
services  of  both  officers. 

The  following  table,  covering  all  the  land  offices,  shows  the  number 
of  clerks,  the  number  of  entries,  the  total  receipts,  and  the  total 
expense  of  each  office;  and  also  shows  the  compensation  of  each 
receiver  (the  register  and  receiver  each  receive  the  same  compensation) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  »Tune  30,  1905: 


Number  of— 


Land  office. 


Clerks.    Entries. 


Total 
receipts. 


Expense  of 
maintain- 
ing office. 


Compensa- 
tion of 
receivers. 


Huntsville,  Ala... 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Juneau,  Alaska... 

Prescott,  Ariz 

Tucson,  Ariz 

Camden,  Ark 


637 

,489 
167 
776 
627 


85,532.05 
22, 662.  70 
10, 432. 91 
17,264.80 
40,187.76 
35, 022.  91 


$3,421.54 
6, 762. 62 
4, 575. 58 
4,043.96 
7,042.90 
8.528.09 


$1,257.69 
2, 403. 21 
1,940.12 
1,754.79 
2,  786. 30 
3, 000. 00 
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Land  office. 


Dardanelle,  Ark 

Harrison,  Ark 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Eureka,  Cal 

Independence,  Cal  ... 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Marysville,  Cal 

Redding,  Cal 

Sacramento,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal  . . . 

Stockton,  Cal 

Susanville,  Cal 

Visalia,  Cal 

Akron,  Colo 

Del  Norte,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo 

Durango,  Colo 

Glenwo'od,  Colo 

Gunnison,  Colo 

Hugo,  Colo 

Lamar,  Colo 

Leadville,  Colo 

Montrose,  Colo 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Sterling,  Colo 

Gainesville,  Fla 

Blackfoot,  Idaho 

Boise,  Idaho 

Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 

Hailey,  Idaho 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Colby,  Kans 

Dodge  City,  Kans 

Topeka,  Kans 

Wakeeney,  Kans 

Natchitoches,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Marquette,  Mich 

Cass  Lake,  Minn 

('rookston,  Minn 

Duluth,  Minn 

St.  Cloud,  Minn 

Jackson,  Miss 

Boonville,  Mo 

Ironton,  Mo 

Springfield,  Mo 

Bozeman,  Mont 

Greatfalls,  Mont 

Helena,  Mont 

Kalispell,  Mont 

Lewistown,  Mont 

Miles  City,  Mont 

Missoula,  Mont 

Alliance,  Mont 

Broken  Bow,  Nebr  . . . 


Number  of— 
Clerks,  j  Entries. 


Total 
receipts. 


851 

2,302 

998 

579 

124 

3,465 

200 

659 

350 

1,003 

523 

1,563 

349 

287 

237 

1,840 

687 

1,057 

201 

441 

190 

203 

647 

1,301 

259 

2, 936 

1,592 

1,913 

981 

1,  542 

1,684 

4 

610 

1,298 

47 

439 

764 

1,457 

822 

1,358 

2,581 

2,995 

718 

1,786 


817 
1,749 
2,177 
1,406 

801 
1,141 
1,703 
1, 12G 
3,  751 
1,886 


115, 465. 12 

44, 427. 08 

12, 977.  87 

52, 290.  58 

7,661.83 

46,876.10 

12,  409.  74 

53, 891. 27 

24,951.99 

32, 541. 08 

17, 403.  52 

266, 367. 23 

21,156.70 

4, 999.  83 

8, 464. 57 

93,  726.  55 

28, 349.  88 

107, 577.  73 

5, 607.  95 

8,350.15 

4,016.67 

12, 180.  03 

10, 902.  49 

70. 400. 17 
5, 504. 01 

77, 076.  73 

53, 406.  71 

120,  357.  90 

110,  984.  50 

30, 244.  90 

109, 942.  34 

719.  25 

9, 670.  28 

22, 998.  30 

1,  322.  50 

8, 058.  70 

23,  713. 63 

41,592.83 

42, 569. 23 

68. 599. 18 
46, 602. 18 

243, 680. 02 
14,147.06 
32, 342.  31 
12,  602.  46 
9, 485.  66 
15, 3.56.  28 
48, 625. 20 

112,  583. 74 
64, 013.  31 
41,765.92 
73, 797. 98 
20,  551.  70 
38, 577.  97 
53, 682.  75 
27,437.21 


Expense  of 
maintain- 
ing office. 

$4, 759.  73 
8,  .767.  37 
6, 426. 21 
7,523.11 
2,181.64 
9,612.50 
2, 968.  32 
7, 481. 48 
5, 489. 75 
8, 248. 48 
4. 863. 10 
7, 804. 18 
4,  302.  68 
2,9.53.04 
2,  633.  48 
9, 120.  01 
7, 185.  38 
8, 476.  81 
2, 422.  28 

4,  950. 92 
3, 019. 55 
3, 583. 96 
6, 546. 10 

10, 902. 53 
3, 312.  01 

11,064.00 
8,  586. 48 
9, 627.  42 
8, 939.  79 

6,  627. 86 
9,829.52 
1,586.22 
5, 620.  27 
8, 020.  67 
1,382.17 
3, 835.  69 
5, 853. 90 
9, 221. 55 
8,269.81 
9, 102.  82 
9, 171.  35 

11,273.94 

5,  332. 03 
8,718.17 
2, 759. 13 
2,  620. 40 
4,  912.  67 
8,  591.  62 
9,060.15 
8,446.86 
7,416.95 

7,  933.  37 
7, 342. 43 
8,624.18 
9, 146.  39 
7, 775. 94 


Compensa- 
tion of 
receivers. 


rty  of  1 
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Land  office. 


Lincoln,  Nebr 

McCook,  Nebr 

North  Platte,  Nebr  . . . 

O'Neill,  Nebr 

Sidney,  Nebr 

Valentine,  Nebr 

Carson  City,  Nev 

Clayton,  N.  Mex 

Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex  . . 

Roswell,  N.  Mex 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex  . . . . 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. . 
Dickinson,  N.  Dak  ... 

Fargo,  N.  Dak 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 

Minot,  N.  Dak 

Alva,  Okla 

Elreno,  Okla 

Guthrie,  Okla 

Kingfisher,  Okla 

Lawton,  Okla  .... 

Manguni,  Okla 

Woodward,  Okla 

Burns,  Oreg 

Lagrande,  Oreg 

Lakeview,  Oreg 

Oregon  City,  Oreg 

Roseburg,  Oreg 

The  Dalles,  Oreg 

Aberdeen,  S.  Dak 

Chamberlain,  S.  Dak. 

Huron,  S.  Dak 

Mitchell,  S.  Dak 

Pierre,  S.  Dak 

Rapid  City,  S.  Dak  . . . 
Watertown,  S.  Dak... 

Salt  Lake,  Utah 

Vernal,  Utah 

North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Olympia,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Vancouver,  Wash 

Walla  Walla,  Wash... 

Waterville,  Wash 

Ashland,  Wis 

Eau  Claire,  Wis 

Wausau,  Wis . . 

Buffalo,  Wyo 

Cheyenne,  Wyo 

Douglas,  Wyo 

Evanston,  Wyo 

Lander,  Wyo 

Sundance,  Wyo 

117  offices 


Number  of- 


Clerks.    Entries. 


280 

538 
1,302 
1,883 

666 
3,112 

854 
1,707 

490 
1,866 
1,079 
3, 764 
4, 058 
2,244 

631 

431 
8,770 
1,061 
1,225 

837 
2, 139 
1,101 
2, 128 
4,350 

591 
1,970 

868 

809 
1,041 
2,715 

744 
5,062 

554 

437 
1,294 
1,418 

479 
1,661 


635 

305 

781 

1,429 

1,403 

1, 632 

2,069 

444 

560 

535 

932 

933 

538 

508 

543 

1,018 


r,,.,f„i  Expenseot  Compensa- 

reeeipk        maintain- 1      tion  of 


ing  office,     receivers. 


$6,282.18  I 
9,390.07  j 

22.808.81  I 
37,795.40 
10, 043.  55 

45. 622. 82 
14,072.74 
19,503.72 
13,843.51 
71,337.89 
51,057.63 

136, 958. 50 
182,  708. 37 
29, 892. 48 
20, 377. 97 
14,  765. 19 
481,433.81 
22, 395.  34 
91, 117. 64 

13. 028. 57 
39, 848.  65 

169, 178. 71 
66, 069. 15 
123, 573. 97 

26. 833. 06 
150,  756.  48 
112, 404.  75 

84, 419.  79 
131, 653. 89 
158, 391. 05 
31,225.58 
90,  749.  30 
29,312.14 
13, 110. 77 
26, 926. 14 
48, 560. 27 

11. 686. 07 

86. 056. 58 


27, 457.  78 
34, 344. 32 
88, 979. 04 
68, 847. 58 
109, 976.  74 
84,  676.  61 
89, 761. 87 
14,534.89 
8, 444. 18 
10, 306. 16 
58, 360. 97 
43,601.38 
26,  760. 15 
46,861.11 
25,270.41 
26,889.03 


$2,416.23 
3,013.78 

7,715.34 
8, 169. 10 
4,992.34 
8,  572. 22 
3, 923. 48 
7, 544. 71 
3,  723. 30 
7, 807. 15 
8, 361. 13 

11,774.37 

10, 963. 29 

10,102.03 
6,184.11 
3, 336. 88 

14,351.26 
7, 083.  07 

10, 678. 52 
8, 460. 25 
8,  961.  72 

10, 250. 95 
8, 675. 48 

13,069.40 
4,583.30 

10, 159. 85 
8, 204. 00 
8, 558. 57 
8, 436. 03 

10,682.47 
6, 035. 83 

10, 298. 45 
5, 134. 52 
3, 435.  98 
8, 873.  77 
9, 275.  98 
5, 537. 42 

10, 624. 24 


7,452.19 
5,686.29 
9, 275.  73 
9, 634. 8J 
8, 999. 00 
7, 845.  71 
8, 783.  88 
4, 194. 06 
4,294.39 
3, 587.  80 
7, 687.  68 
8, 578.  30 
5, 681. 44 
5,871.07 
3, 960. 00 
7,379.36 


$1,105.04 
1,357.89 
3, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 
2, 053.  23 
3,000.00 
1,952.52 
3,000.00 
1,702.69 
3, 000.  00 
3, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 
2,933.00 
2, 671. 80 
1,450.50 
3, 000.  00 
2, 978. 08 
3, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
2, 658. 50 
1, 974. 63 
3, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 
2, 234.  00 
3, 000. 00 
2, 324. 30 
3, 000. 00 
1, 915.  58 
1,424.73 
2, 842.  52 
3, 000. 00 
2, 203. 47 
3, 000. 00 


3, 000. 00 

2. 072. 83 
3, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 
3,000.00 
3, 000.  00 
1,934.10 
1, 574. 35 
1, 498. 37 
3, 000. 00 
3, 000. 00 

2. 071. 84 
2, 303. 14 
1,815.76 
2, 888.  59 


L54   149,284  6, 136,376.76  815,486.15  1  285,835.22 


GENERAL  UNO  OFFICE 
Reference  Room 


S2  EEPOtlT    OF    THE    SECRETARY   OF    THE   INTERIOR. 

Of  the  foregoing  offices,  the  following  have  recently  been  abolished: 
Huntsville,  Ala.;  Prescott,  Ariz.;  Marysville,  Cal.;  Akron,  Colo.; 
Wakeeney,  Kans. ;  Boonville  and  Ironton,  Mo. ;  McCook,  Nebr.,  and 
Ashland  and  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

II.  The  existence  of  the  dual  responsibility  is  the  occasion  of  fre- 
quent and  chronic  disagreement  between  the  register  and  receiver,  to 
the  consequent  prejudice  of  the  local  office,  its  conduct,  and  all  who 
are  affected  thereby.  Each  charges  the  other  with  responsibility  for 
any  neglect  or  misfeasance  which  may  be  found  to  exist  therein. 

This  friction  develops  at  times  into  a  recrimination  and  antagonism 
which  precludes  that  prompt  and  cordial  cooperation  necessary  to  an 
effective  administration  of  the  joint  duties  of  the  dual  office,  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  complaint  from  the  public  affected  and  the 
expenditure  of  much  time  and  labor  by  this  Office  and  its  inspectors 
in  the  effort  to  compose  such  differences  and  harmonize  the  officers  at 
issue,  so  as  to  restore  them  as  a  working  unit  to  the  condition  of  nor- 
mal efficiency.  It  is  obvious  that  a  sole  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  local  office  would  necessaril}^  tend  to  a  stimulation  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  consequent  upon  the  certain  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  officer  responsible  that  there  could  be  no  successful  attempt  on 
his  part  to  evade  the  consequences  of  neglect  or  misfeasance  by 
attributing  it,  as  is  now  frequently  done,  to  his  joint  associate.  The 
entire  clerical  force  of  the  office  would  be  under  one  control  and  one 
influence.  Exactness  of  method,  certitude  of  information  given  out, 
uniformity  of  conduct,  harmony  of  decision,  and  indisputable  respon- 
sibility for  error  or  misfeasance  would  take  the  place  of  the  opposite 
conditions  which  are  too  often  prevalent  in  the  local  offices. 

III.  The  convenience  of  frequent  access  to  and  inspection  of  the 
local  offices  is  now  such  as  to  enable  this  office  to  keep  itself  at  all 
times  reasonably  informed  of  the  method  and  efficiency  of  their  con- 
duct, as  it  could  not  do  in  former  times,  owing  to  the  lack  of  railroads 
and  telegraphic  communication  between  this  office  and  man}^  of  its 
subordinate  officials  and  the  absence  of  the  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  frequent  inspection  now  in  force. 

The  absence  of  the  present  system  and  facilities  for  communication 
and  inspection  may  have  been  one  reason  which  suggested,  in  the 
creation  of  the  land  offices,  the  desirabilit}^  of  having  two  officers  who 
would  operate  as  a  check  each  upon  the  other.  That  necessity,  for  the 
reasons  just  stated,  no  longer  exists. 

IV.  We  are  now  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  receiver's  func- 
tion as  a  joint  officer. 

As  hereinbefore  pointed  out  he  is  required  to  act  with  the  register 
in  the  performance  of  every  judicial  or  quasi- judicial  function,  and 
the  death,  removal,  or  disqualitication  of  either  the  register  or  receiver 
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disqualifies  the  other,  and  results  in  practically  closing  the  office,  a 
condition  which  often  occurs. 

Such  a  condition  results  in  great  inconvenience  and  injury  to  the 
public  and  to  all  those  who  have  or  desire  to  transact  business  at  the 
local  offices,  and  creates  a  congestion  of  business  often  difficult  to  work 
off.  All  such  results  as  now  ensue  from  the  death,  removal,  resigna- 
tion, or  disqualilication  of  the  receiver  would  be  avoided  were  the 
register  clothed  solely  with  the  authority  now  jointly  vested  in  both 
officers,  and  suitable  provision  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  chief 
clerk  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  register. 

V.  It  is  believed  that  the  relief  from  the  undesirable  conditions 
hereinbefore  pointed  out  by  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  receiver  out- 
weighs the  problematical  benefit  ensuing  from  the  exercise  of  his  joint 
function  with  the  register.  It  is  not  clear  why  he  was  so  jointly  vested. 
Be  the  reason  what  it  ma}^,  now,  when  the  principles  which  govern  the 
due  inception  of  claims  made  under  the  public-land  laws  are  well  estab- 
lished, and  the  local  offices  are  under  constant  instruction  and  frequent 
inspection,  and  the  right  of  appeal  freely  given,  with  opportunity  for 
its  expeditious  exercise  and  its  prompt  disposition,  with  every  decision 
coming  under  the  notice  of  this  office  closely  scanned  for  the  detection 
and  correction  of  error  therein,  it  is  belie v^ed  that  the  desirability  for 
the  continuance  of  the  concurrent  action  b}^  two  officers,  instead  of 
one,  is  far  less  than  the  necessity  for  that  increased  efficiency  and 
economy  which  may  be  accomplished  by  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
receiver. 

VI.  It  is  estimated  that  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  receiver  of 
public  moneys  will  result  in  a  saving  to  the  Government  of  over 
$250,000  per  annum. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  compensation  which  has  been  paid 
to  the  several  receivers  of  public  moneys  for  each  year  for  the  past 
five  years: 

Fiscal  year  ended  June  80 — 

1901 $292,  480.  56 

1902 300,  757.  38 

1903 296,  803.  79 

1904 _ 295,  339.  32 

1905 285,  835.  22 

Total  for  the  past  five  years 1,471,216.27 

At  the  present  time  the  following  duplicate  records  are  kept  in  all 
local  land  offices,  viz:  Register  of  mineral  receipts;  register  of  home- 
stead receipts;  register  of  final  homestead  receipts;  register  of  final 
receipts,  desert  lands;  register  of  cash  receipts,  in  which  is  also  kept 
account  of  coal-land  receipts;  homestead  contest  docket. 

The  apparent  reason  for  keeping  these  duplicate  sets  of  records  is 
for  the  purpose  of  having  one  officer  a  check  upon   the  other.     But 
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under  the  present  method  of  handling  business  in  local  land  offices 
there  is  little  danger  of  defalcation  or  misappropriation  of  funds,  as 
the  General  Land  Office  keeps  a  record  of  all  disposals  of  public  land 
and  requires  the  local  offices  to  properly  and  promptly  account  for  the 
moneys  they  should  receive  therefor.  Therefore,  if  the  office  of 
receiver  were  abolished  the  practice  of  keeping  duplicate  sets  of  books 
would  be  discontinued  and  a  great  saving  made  in  clerical  labor  in  the 
local  land  offices,  which,  it  is  believed,  would  offset  the  loss  of  the 
services  of  the  various  receivers.  There  would  also  be  a  consequent 
saving  of  the  cost  of  furnishing  all  such  duplicate  books  or  records. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  matter,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
should  the  office  of  receiver  be  abolished,  with  the  consequent  keeping 
of  the  aforementioned  records  and  general  simplifying  of  the  work, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  clerical  force  in  the 
various  offices  where  clerks  are  now  employed.  It  would  undoubt- 
edly be  necessary  to  place  a  clerk  in  each  of  the  25  offices  where  none 
are  now  employed,  and  this  would  require  an  increase  of  $25,000  in 
the  appropriation  for  contingent  expenses  of  land  offices. 

Based  upon  the  foregoing,  and  for  the  reasons  therein  stated,  1  am 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the  office 
of  receiver  of  public  moneys  for  United  States  land  offices,  and  that 
it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  both  economy  and  good  administration 
to  abolish  the  office  and  vest  the  duties  of  receiver  in  the  register,  the 
act  to  go  into  effect  July  1,  1906. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  a  law  similar  to  the  following  draft  be 
enacted: 

A  BILL  To  abolish  the  office  of  receiver  of  public  moneys  for  land  districts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  office  of  receiver  of  public  moneys  for  land  districts 
shall,  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  anno  Domini  nineteen  hundred  ant 
six,  be  abolished  and  cease  to  exist;  and  that  all  the  powers,  duties,  obligations,  anc 
penalties  at  that  time  lawfully  imposed  upon  such  receivers,  and  upon  registers 
land  offices,  shall  from  and  after  that  date  be  exercised  by  and  imposed  upon  sucl 
registers;  and  such  registers  shall,  in  addition  to  the  duties  thus  imposed,  hav 
charge  of  and  attend  to  the  sale  of  public  and  Indian  lands  within  their  respective 
districts,  as  provided  by  law  and  official  regulation,  and  shall  be  accountable  unde 
their  official  bonds  for  the  proceeds  of  such  sales,  and  for  all  fees,  commissions,  an( 
other  moneys  received  by  them  under  any  provision  of  law  or  official  regulation. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  appoint  or  designate  a  chief  cler 
for  any  land  office,  who  shall  receive  such  salary,  payable  from  the  appropriatio 
for  contingent  expenses  of  land  offices,  as  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Lan 
Office  may  authorize,  and  such  chief  clerk  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may  b 
directed  by  the  register  of  the  land  office  for  which  he  is  appointed,  or  by  officii 
regulation,  and  he  shall,  during  the  absence  of  such  register,  or  in  case  of  a  vacanc 
in  the  office  of  such  register,  exercise  all  the  powers,  perform  all  the  duties,  and 
subject  to  all  the  obligations  and  penalties  imposed  upon  such  register  by  law 
ofR(;ial  regulation;  but  such  (;lerk  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  offic 
execute  to  the  United  States  a  bond  in  such  penal  sum  as  the  said  Secretary  mi 
prescribe,  with  approved  security,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  official  dutie 
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and  such  clerk  shall  be  accountable  under  his  official  bond  for  such  proceeds  arising 
from  the  sale  of  public  or  Indian  lands  within  his  district,  and  for  such  fees,  com- 
missions, and  other  moneys  as  may  come  into  his  hands  under  any  law  or  official 
•regulation  or  direction:  Pronded,  That  all  the  fees  and  commissions  now  allowed  by 
law  to  both  such  registers  and  such  receivers  shall,  after  June  thirtieth,  anno  Domini 
nineteen  hundred  and  six,  be  paid  to  and  accounted  for  by  su(.'h  registers  in  the 
same  manner  and  in  like  amounts  in  which  they  are  now  re(iuired  to  be  i)aid  to  and 
accounted  for  by  such  receivers,  but  the  compensation  of  such  registers  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Should  the  foregoing  dnift  of  a  hiw,  or  one  similar  thereto,  be 
enacted  l)y  Congress,  then  T  have  to  recomnjend  that  the  item  for 
salaries  and  eommissions  of  registers  and  receivers,  as  submitted  in 
my  annual  estimates  providing-  for  an  appropriation  of  $573,000,  be 
reduced  to  |295,000,  and  that  the  item  of  $225,000  for  contingent 
expenses  of  land  offices  be  increased  to  $250,000. 

Summary  of  legislation  recommended. — The  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  for  reasons  stated  in  his  report,  recommends 
the  passage  of  bills  pending  before  Congress,  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  agricultural  lands  within  forest  reserves.  H.  R. 
13631  (Fifty-eighth  Congress,  second  session). 

A  bill  to  set  apart  certain  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  as  a  public  park,  to  be 
known  as  "The  Petrified  Forest  National  Park."  H.  R.  2529  (Fifty-eighth  Con- 
gress, first  session ) . 

A  bill  creating  the  "  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  "  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  H.  R. 
15986. 

The  Commissioner  also  recommends  other  legislation,  as  follows: 

To  prescribe  punishment  for  persons  who  fraudulently  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain 
title  to  public  lands. 

To  confer  upon  agents  and  inspectors  of  the  General  Land  Office  the  power  to 
administer  oaths. 

To  compel  persons  having  a  knowledge  of  matters  affecting  public  lands  to  disclose 
such  knowledge  to  representatives  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

To  amend  section  5392,  Revised  Statutes,  so  that  a  charge  of  perjury  may  be  based 
on  a  false  affidavit  secured  under  departmental  regulations. 

To  amend  section  5481,  Revised  Statutes,  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  a  special 
agent  of  the  General  Land  Office  guilty  of  extortion. 

To  amend  section  5-491,  Revised  Statutes,  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  a  special 
agent  of  the  General  Land  Office  guilty  of  embezzlement. 

To  modify  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  January  31,  1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  790),  to 
authorize  the  compulsory  attendance  of  witnesses  in  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

To  extend  the  benefits  of  the  public-land  laws  to  the  natives  of  Alaska,  and  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  persons  who  trespass  upon  the  possessions  of  the  natives. 

To  limit  the  period  for  the  initiation  of  rights  under  the  soldier's  additional  law. 
•  To  abolish  the  office  of  receiver  of  public  moneys  for  United  States  land  offices. 

I  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioner  for  legisla- 
tion as  above  indicated,  and  I  further  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  act 
of  February  26,  1895  (28  Stat.  L.,  687),  for  the  reasons  set  forth  on 
page  18  of  this  report. 
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Public  Lands  Commission. — The  second  partial  report  of  the  Public 
Lands  Commission  is  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  The  modifications  of  exist- 
ing executive  methods  and  the  legislation  recommended  therein  meet 
my  approval,  the  latter  being  practicall}^  what  has  been  recommended 
in  my  prior  annual  reports  regarding  the  repeal  of  the  timber  and 
stone  act,  the  amendment  of  the  desert-land  law,  and  the  commutation 
clause  of  the  homestead  law,  as  well  as  the  enactment  of  legislation  for 
the  sale  of  timber  on  public  lands. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year's  work  of  the  Department  in  regard  to 
the  Indians  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various  phases  of  the  service  have 
progressed  without  serious  interruption  and  in  most  instances  with 
encouraging  success. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  very  able 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Francis  E.  Leupp, 
setting  forth  more  in  detail  the  matters  considered  and  dispatched  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indian  service. 

Appropriations.^ — The  amount  app^^opriated  by  the  Indian  appro- 
priation act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  is  $7,922,014.34, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  the  sum  of  $9,853,480.75 
was  appropriated,  as  given  in  my  report  for  last  year. 

Appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1905  and  1906  for  the  Indian 
service  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


1905. 


Current  and  contingent  expenses. . 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities. 

Incidental  expenses 

Support  of  schools 

Miscellaneous 

Kansas  consolidated  fund 


Total. 


$727,400.00 
•S,  514, 285.  85 
570, 000.  00 
76, 900.  00 
3,880,740.00 
1,084,154.90 


9,  853, 480.  75 


1906. 


$751,600. 
1,  933, 468.  \ 
585, 000. 1 
84,  900. 
3,  777, 100.  ( 
633, 968. 
155,  976. 


7, 922, 014.  3 


By  the  deficiency  and  other  acts  for  the  years  1905  and  1906  th 
following  additional  amounts  were  appropriated: 


Current  and  contingent  expenses f  1, 000. 00 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities 343. 84 

Incidentals 8, 000. 00 

Support  of  schools 1, 000. 00 

Miscellaneous 55, 000. 00 

Total 65,343.84 


207, 298. 
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making  the  total  appropriations  for  the  Indian  Service  for  the  fiscal 
years  1905  and  1906  as  follows: 


Current  and  contingent  expenses  . 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities. 

Incidental  expenses 

Support  of  schools 

Miscellaneous  

Kansas  consolidated  fund 


Total. 


$728,400.00 
3,514,285.85 
570, 343. 84 
84,900.00 
3,881,740.00 
1,139,154.90 


9,918,824.59 


1906. 


$751,600.00 
2,078,468.96 
585,000.00 
84, 900. 00 
8,777,100.00 
696,266.61 
155, 976. 88 


8,129,312.45 


The  excess  of  the  appropriations  of  1905over  1906  was  $1,789,512.14, 
and  is  accounted  for  as  follows: 

1905  over  1906: 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations $1, 435,  816.89 

Support  of  schools 104,  640. 00 

Miscellaneous 442,  888.  29 

$1,  983,  345. 18 

1906  over  1905: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses 23,  200.  00 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities 14,  656. 16 

Kansas  consolidated  fund 155,  976.  88 

193, 833. 04 


Decrease 1,  789,  512. 14 

The  principal  decrease  for  1906  is  in  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations. 
One  million  dollars  for  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewas  was  appropri- 
ated under  their  treaty  of  1892  and  ratified  April  21,  1904,  and  other 
changes  in  treaty  items  were  made. 

Expenditures. — The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1905,  taken  from  Treasur}^  reports,  were  as  follows: 

Current  and  contingent  expenses $681,  878.  44 

Fulfilling  treaty  stipulations ~. 1,  936,  633.  25 

Miscellaneous  supports,  gratuities 537,  837.  86 

Trust  funds 2,  663,  726.  96 

Incidental  expenses 76,  542.  30 

Support  of  schools 3,  564,  724. 11 

Miscellaneous ,. 4,  774,  730.  79 


Total 14,  236,  073.  71 

Income. — The  following  was  the  income  of  the  various  tribes  from 
all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  1905: 

Interest  on  trust  funds $1,  594, 152.  71 

Treaty  and  agreement  obligations 3,  082,  309.  59 

Gratuities 578,  000.  00 

Indian  moneys,  proceeds  of  labor  and  miscellaneous 2, 103,  559.  ^u 


Making  a  total  of 7,  358,  021.  50 

as  against  $6,118,677  for  the  fiscal  year  1904,  or  an  increased  income 
of  $1,239,344.50.  .  '^ 

12306—05 4 
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EDUCATION. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  257  Indian  schools  were 
in  operation,  as  against  253  in  1904.  Of  these  25  were  nonreservation 
boarding  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  9,736  pUpils  and  an  average 
attendance  of  8,236;  93  were  reservation  boarding  schools,  with  an 
enrollment  of  11,402  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  10,030;  and 
139  were  day  schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  4,399  pupils  and  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  3,271,  or  a  total  enrollment  in  the  257  Government 
schools  of  25,537  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  21,537,  against 
a  total  enrollment  in  1904  of  25,248  pupils  and  an  average  attendance 
of  21,404,  or  an  increased  average  attendance  in  1905  of  133  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  pupils  in  Government  schools  there  was  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  3,918  pupils  in  mission  boarding  and  day  schools 
and  in  contract  schools,  including  the  Normal  and  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute, at  Hampton,  Va.,  and  in  public  schools,  against  an  average  attend- 
ance of  3,700  in  1904,  an  increase  of  218. 

The  total  enrollment  in  all  schools  (Government,  mission,  and 
contract  schools)  during  1905  was  30,106,  and  the  average  attendance 
25,455. 

Improvement  to  school  plants. — For  the  fiscal  year  1905  the 
appropriation  for  construction,  purchase,  lease,  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  and  for  sewerage,  water  supply,  lighting  plants,  purchase  of 
school  sites,  and  improvements  of  buildings  and  grounds,  made  under 
the  general  school  appropriation,  was  $350,000,  as  against  $250,000  in 
1904. 

In  addition  to  this  Congress  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  twenty- 
five  nonreservation  schools,  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  water, 
sewer,  and  lighting  system,  purchase  of  land,  and  for  repairs  and 
minor  improvements,  the.  sum  of  $605,800,  as  against  $473,370  appro- 
priated for  1904. 

RAILROADS  ACROSS  RESERVATIONS. 

Rights  of  way  have  been  granted  railroads  as  follows: 

Arizona  and  Colorado,  through  Navajo  Reservation  in  New  Mexico 
and  San  Carlos  Reservation  in  Arizona,  also  through  allotted  lands  on 
Las  Animas  River,  Colorado. 

Arizona  and  California,  through  Colorado  River  Reservation,  Ariz. 

Big  Horn,  through  Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo. 

Clearwater  Short  Line,  through  Nez  Perce  Reservation,  Idaho. 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  through  Navajo  Reservation,  N.  Mex. 

Denver,  Northwestern  and  Pacific,  through  Uintah  Reservation, 
Utah. 

Green  Bay,  Oshkosh,  Madison  and  Southwestern,  through  the 
Menominee  and  the  Stockbridge  and  Munsee  reservations,  Wis. 
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Gila  Valley,  Globe  and  Northern,  through  San  Carlos  Reservation, 
Ariz. 

Inter-California,  through  Yuma  Reservation,  Cal. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  through  White  Earth 
Reservation,  Minn. 

Minnesota  and  International,  through  Leech  Lake  Reservation, 
Minn. 

Northern  Pacific,  through  Yakima  Reservation,  Wash.,  and  Stand- 
ing Rock  Reservation,  N.  Dak. ;  also  through  Fort  Berthold  and  Fort 
Stevenson  Reservations,  N.  Dak. 

Nevada  and  California,  through  Walker  River  Reservation,  Nev. 

Republic  and  Kettle  River,  the  Colville  and  Spokane  reservations, 
Wash. 

Sioux  City,  Homer  and  Southern,  through  Omaha  and  Winnebago 
reservations,  Nebr.,  but  all  rights  were  relinquished  to  the  Sioux 
City  and  Western  July  18,  1905. 

Uintah  Railway,  through  Uintah  Reservation,  Utah. 

Western  Pacific,  through  certain  Indian  allotments  in  California. 

Wyoming  State,  through  Shoshone  Reservation,  Wyo. 

Wyoming  and  Northwestern,  through  Shoshone  Reservation, 
Wyo. 

The  details  of  these  various  rights  of  way  are  fully  set  forth  in  the 
Commissioner's  report. 

INHERITED  LANDS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  27,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  275), 
sales  of  allotments  of  deceased  Indians  are  made  under  certain  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Department,  and  all  conveyances  of 
such  lands  must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Rules  to  govern  such  sales  were  originally  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment June  26,  1902,  but  in  order  to  meet  constantly  changing  con- 
ditions, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  amend  them  from  time  to  time. 
Prior  to  September  19,  1904,  it  had  been  the  practice  to  turn  over  to 
the  beneficiaries  the  whole  amount  derived  from  these  sales,  but  on 
that  date  an  amendment  was  approved  which  required  the  proceeds  of 
such  sales  to  be  deposited  in  a  United  States  depository,  to  the  credit 
of  the  beneficiaries,  and  restricted  them  to  the  expenditure  of  only  $10 
per  month  unless  otherwise  specifically  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs.  This  amendment  was  promulgated  without 
previous  notice  and  prevented  the  consummation  of  many  schemes  for 
despoiling  the  Indians,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  reck- 
lessness of  the  Indians  and  affords  them  protection  against  unscrupu- 
lous persons. 
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On  March  '21^  1905,  paragraph  1  of  section  1  of  the  amended  rules 
of  October  4,  1902,  was  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

1.  (1)  Owners  of  such  inherited  Indian  lands  desiring  to  sell  the  same  may  peti- 
tion the  Indian  agent  or  other  officer  having  charge,  within  whose  territorial  juris- 
diction the  land  is  situated,  praying  that  the  land  therein  described  may  be  sold 
under  said  act  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  and  agreeing  that  the  proceeds  to 
be  derived  therefrom  shall  be  placed  in  one  or  more  national  banks,  to  be  designated 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  which  said  banks  shall  furnish  satisfac- 
tory bonds  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  such  deposits,  to  the  credit  of  each  heir  in 
proper  proportion,  subject  to  the  check  of  such  heirs,  or,  in  case  of  minors,  subject 
to  the  check  of  their  recognized  guardians,  for  amounts  not  exceeding  $10  to  each  in 
any  one  month  when  approved  by  the  agent  or  other  officer  in  charge,  and  only 
when  so  approved,  and  for  sums  in  excess  of  $10  per  month  upon  the  approval  of 
such  agent  only  when  specifically  authorized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  petition  shall  be  signed  by  all  the  lawful  heirs,  and,  in  case  of  minors,  by  their 
legal  representatives,  and  shall  set  forth  every  material  fact  necessary  to  show  full 
title  under  the  laws  applicable. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  his  report  says: 

National  banks  have  been  selected  as  depositaries  for  these  funds,  and  it  has  been 
the  aim  to  select  a  depositary  convenient  to  each  group  of  Indians  so  that  each 
Indian  receiving  a  monthly  check  of  $10,  or  checks  of  larger  amounts,  can  go  in  person 
to  the  bank  and  have  the  check  cashed,  thereby  bringing  him  into  closer  acquaintance 
with  civilized  and  modern  methods  of  business.  The  agents  and  superintendents  in 
charge  of  agencies  have  been  directed  to  cooperate  in  this  endeavor  to  educate  the 
Indians  in  business  matters.  All  the  banks  selected  have  been  required  to  pay 
interest  on  deposits,  and  have  agreed  to  pay  interest  at  rates  ranging  from  2  per  cent 
for  average  daily  balances  to  5  per  cent  for  time  deposits  for  six  months  and  a  year. 

On  June  30, 1905,  these  deposits,  as  reported  by  the  several  agencies, 
aggregated  the  sum  of  1665,070.97. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  garnishment  and  other  proceed- 
ings to  force  payment  of  judgments  issued  against  Indians  from  the 
moneys  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Indian  depositors,  but  at  the  request 
of  this  Department  the  Attorney-General  has  instructed  the  United 
States  attorney  in  each  instance  to  resist  ever}^  attempt  of  this  char- 
acter to  gain  possession  of  these  funds. 

Nearly  all  the  banks  designated  as  depositaries  of  these  funds  have 
furnished  surety-company  bonds  to  cover  the  deposits,  but  in  some 
instances  the  reports  from  the  agencies  show  that  the  deposits  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  bond  furnished.  In  such  cases  the  agent  or  super- 
intendent in  charge  has  been  directed  to  require  the  banks  to  furnish 
additional  bonds. 

The  Commissioner's  report  contains  a  table  showing  the  names  of 
the  banks  that  have  furnished  bonds,  the  names  of  the  surety  com- 
panies, and  the  amount  of  the  several  bonds. 

From  June  30,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  there  had  been  sold,  under 
section  7  of  the  act  of  May  27,  1902,  978  separate  tracts  of  inherited 
lands,  embracing  90,214.97  acres,  for  the  total  sum  of  11,393,131.52. 
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The  first  sale  under  tluit  act  was  approved  Marcli  4,  1903,  and  from 
that  date  to  June  30,  1904,  there  were  sold  1,23()  tracts,  embracing 
122,222.52  acres,  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  ^2,057,464.50,  at  the 
average  price  of  $1().83  per  acre, 

A  table  showing  the  number  of  sales,  acreage,  amount  received,  and 
average  price  per  acre,  with  respect  to  each  agency  where  inherited 
Indian  lands  have  been  sold  during  the  hscal  year,  will  be  found  in 
the  Commissioner's  report. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  PATENTS. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  patents  were  issued  and  delivered  to  493 
Indians  to  whom  allotments  had  been  made;  and  1,828  allotments  were 
approved  by  the  Department,  for  which  patents  have  not  yet  issued. 

Allotment  work  in  the  field  is  proceeding  satisfactorily  on  the 
Cheyenne  River,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Rosebud  reservations,  in  South 
Dakota;  the  Kickapoo  and  Pottawatomie  reservations  in  Kansas;  the 
Crow  Reservation  in  Montana;  the  Ponca  Reservation  in  Oklahoma, 
and  the  Quinaielt  Reservation  in  Washington. 

On  the  Uintah  Reservation  in  Utah,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  1048),  the  work  of  allotting  lands  to  the 
Indians,  and  of  selecting  certain  lands  to  be  reserved  for  specific  pur- 
poses, was  begun,  and  is  still  being  carried  on,  by  a  commission 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  viz,  Capt.  C.  G.  Hall,  U.  S.  Army, 
acting  Indian  agent  of  the  Uintah  Agency;  W.  H.  Code,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Indian  irrigation  service,  and  Charles  S.  Carter,  a  citizen  of 
Utah,  under  instructions  from  the  Department. 

AGREEMENTS  WITH  INDIANS. 

The  following  agreements,  to  which  attention  was  invited  in  my  last 
annual  report,  are  still  awaiting  ratification  by  Congress,  viz: 

With  the  Sioiix  of  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation,  in  South  Dakota,  on  May  6,  1901, 
ceding  about  56,000  acres  in  the  western  part  of  their  reservation. 

With  the  Yankton  Sioux,  in  South  Dakota,  conchided  October  2,  1899,  providing 
for  the  cession  of  the  Red  Pipestone  Quarry  Reservation  in  Minnesota,  embracing 
something  over  1  section  of  land. 

With  the  Indians  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  negotiated  on  June 
25, 1902,  by  which  they  ceded  208,000  acres  of  land. 

Reference  was  also  made  to  an  agreement  which  had  been  concluded 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Shoshone  or  Wind  River  Reservation  in 
Wyoming,  under  date  of  April  21,  1904,  but  which  was  not  received 
by  the  Department  in  time  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  that  year. 

By  this  agreement  a  body  of  land,  approximating  1,480,000  acres, 
was  relinquished  by  the  Indians,  and  the  United  States  agreed  to 
dispose  of  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead,  town-site, 
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coal,  and  mineral-land  laws,  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  to  the  Indians  or 
expended  for  their  benefit  in  the  manner  provided  therein.  This 
agreement  was  duly  submitted  to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  and  an 
act  ratifying  and  amending  the  same  (33  Stat.  L.,  1016)  was  approved 
March  3,  1905.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  work  of  survey 
and  allotment  preliminary  to  the  opening  of  the  ceded  land  to  public 
entry  is  now  proceeding. 

SALE  OF  LIQUOR  TO  INDIANS. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  remarks  made  in  my  last  annual  report 
on  this  subject,  showing  the  great  necessity  for  an  adequate  fund  to 
be  used  under  the  direction  of  this  Department  in  the  employment  of 
special  agents,  detectives,  etc.,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  investigate 
cases  of  liquor  selling  to  Indians  and  to  secure  the  evidence  necessar};^ 
to  convict  the  ofi'enders. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  40  cases  were  reported 
to  the  Attorney-General,  embracing  practically  every  section  of  the 
countr}^  west  of  the  Mississippi  except  the  Indian  Territory,  where 
Indians  are  located,  both  on  reservations  and  allotted  lands.  In  every 
case  reported  the  Department  of  Justice  has  promptly  rendered  such 
aid  in  securing  evidence  and  in  the  conduct  of  prosecutions  as  was 
practicable  considering  the  limited  fund  at  its  disposal  for  such  work. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  reported  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  again  strongly  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  a  force  of  spe- 
cial officers  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  investigate  cases  of  liquor  selling 
to  Indians,  obtain  evidence,  and  thus  materially  assist  the  officers  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  securing  convictions  for  violations  of  the 
law. 

Special  attention  is  invited  to  the  case  of  Albert  Heff,  who  was 
convicted  in  the  district  court  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Horton,  Kans.  It  appears  that  Heff  was  a  man  of 
prominence  in  the  community  where  he  resided,  and  his  conviction 
was  attended  with  great  difficult}^  His  case  was  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  reversed  the  findings  of  the  low^er 
court  and  held  that  an  Indian  to  whom  an  allotment  of  lands  upon  an 
Indian  reservation  had  been  made  thereby  became  a  citizen  of  the 
State  and  subject  to  all  the  laws  thereof.  One  immediate  result  of 
this  decision  was  that  certain  saloon  keepers  at  Homer,  Nebr., 
promptly  resumed  the  business  of  selling  liquor  to  Indians  over  the 
bar,  and  several  agents  in  other  sections  reported  that  whisky  was 
being  openly  sold  to  Indian  allottees. 

It  is  feared  that  the  effect  of  this  decision  will  prove  a  serious  draw- 
back to  the  efforts  of  this  Department  to  suppress  the  liquor  traffic 
among  Indians.  For  details  of  Heff'  case  see  Annual  Report  of  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 
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COMMISSION  TO  THE  FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904 
(33  Stat.  L.,  189),  contains  the  following  provision: 

*  *  *  said  Commission  shall  conclude  its  work  and  terminate  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  five;     *    *    * 

In  its  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  the 
Commission  states  that  its  work  has  been  substantially  finished,  and 
that  such  matters  as  are  still  undisposed  of  can  be  handled  under  the 
direction  of  the  Interior  Department,  with  the  assistance  of  one  execu- 
tive ofiicer  in  the  Territory  and  a  reduced  and  diminishing  clerical 
force. 

This  Commission  was  created  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
3,  1893.  (27  Stat.  L.,  645.)  Its  primary  duty,  as  defined  by  Congress, 
was  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  five  tribes  in  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, viz,  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Semi- 
nole, looking  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  national  or  tribal  title  to 
their  land,  the  object  being  to  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
a  state  or  territorial  form  of  government. 

At  first  the  purpose  of  the  Government  was  objected  to  b}^  the 
Indians,  but  the  Commission  finally  succeeded  in  negotiating  agree- 
ments with  the  several  tribes  providing  for  the  allotment  of  their 
lands  which  had  previously  been  held  in  common.  Much  work  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  these  agree- 
ments into  effect,  and  this  was  delegated  to  the  Commission. 

Before  the  land  could  be  allotted  it  was  necessary  to  enroll  the  mem- 
bers of  the  different  tribes  entitled  to  receive  allotments,  to  make  a 
subdivisional  survey  of  the  more  thickly  settled  part  of  the  Territory, 
to  segregate  such  lands  as  were  exempt  from  allotment  under  the  sev- 
eral agreements,  to  estimate  the  pine  forests  of  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
which  cover  more  than  a  million  acres  of  ground,  and  to  classif}^  and 
appraise  the  entire  Territory  in  tracts  of  40  acres  each.  What  has 
been  accomplished  and  what  still  remains  to  be  done,  as  reported  by 
the  Commission  in  its  twelfth  and  last  annual  report,  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  which  are  treated  in  com- 
mon, as  their  property  is  held  jointly,  there  were  66,217  applicants  for 
enrollment.  Of  this  number  the  rights  of  all  but  2,860  have  been 
determined,  and  1,539  of  these  are  children  for  whose  enrollment  appli- 
cation was  made  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905.  (33  Stat.  L.,  1060.) 
The  others  are  principally  persons  whose  rights  depend  upon  the  final 
decisions  which  may  be  rendered  by  the  Department  with  respect  to 
complex  legal  propositions,  and  a  few  persons  concerning  whom  suffi- 
cient information  is  not  available. 
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The  entire  allotable  area  of  the  two  nations  is  11,153,344.40  acres, 
of  which  6,413,876.26  acres  have  been  allotted,  leaving  4,739,468.14 
acres  still  to  be  disposed  of.  It  will  not  require  all  of  this  land  to 
make  allotments  to  the  entire  membership  of  the  two  tribes  upon  the 
plan  outlined  in  the  agreements.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
4,000  allotments  yet  to  be  made,  which  will  require  but  a  little  over 
a  million  acres  of  land;  but  many  members  of  the  tribe  have  selected 
only  a  portion  of  their  allotments,  so  that  considerable  land  will  be 
utilized  in  completing  partial  selections.  It  is  likely  that  something 
over  3,000,000  acres  will  be  left  after  all  have  received  their  allotments. 

A  land  office  is  maintained  at  Atoka,  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and 
one  at  Ardmore,  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  in  order  to  allot  the  land  to 
the  members  of  the  respective  tribes.  The  fact  that  a  member  of  the 
Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  tribe  may  take  his  allotment  in  either  nation, 
or  a  part  of  it  in  one  and  a  part  in  the  other,  if  he  so  desires,  has 
necessitated  a  sort  of  general  land  office  or  clearing  house,  which  is 
maintained  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.  Here  the  work  of  the  subordinate 
offices  is  checked  and  all  patents  prepared. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  75,000  patents  to  convey  to  the 
members  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  their  separate  allot- 
ments. There  have  already  been  prepared  33,877  Choctaw  and  Chicka- 
saw patents. 

There  were  46,464  applicants  for  enrollment  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 
Of  this  number  the  rights  of  3,779  have  not  yet  been  passed  upon, 
including  1,776  intermarried  whites,  whose  applications  can  not  be 
disposed  of  until  the  suit  now  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  been  decided.  The  others  are  mainly  persons  con- 
cerning whom  the  Commission  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
information  to  determine  their  rights. 

Allotment  work  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  unfavorably  influ- 
enced by  the  discovery  of  valuable  oil  deposits,  and  has  also  been 
retarded  by  the  claims  of  the  Delaware  Indians  affiliated  with  the 
Cherokee  tribe.  The  Delaware  matter  has,  however,  been  practically 
disposed  of,  and  the  allotment  work  progressed  very  creditably  during 
the  past  year.  In  addition  to  the  Cherokee  land  office  at  Tahlequah, 
the  tribal  capital,  an  auxiliar}^  land  office  was  maintained  at  Muskcogee 
during  the  last  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  for  the  purpose  of  expediting 
the  allotment  work  and  for  the  convenience  of  members  of  the  tribe 
residing  in  the  western  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  embraces  4,420,077.73  acres  of  land,  of  which 
approximately  4,400,000  acres  were  subject  to  allotment  under  the 
Cherokee  agreement.  Of  this  area  3,542,842.80  acres  have  been 
allotted,  leaving  only  857,500  acres  to  be  allotted  after  July  1,  1905. 
It  is  expected  that  all  of  the  land  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  will  be 
absorbed  in  allotment. 
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Patents  covering  G,84l  Cherokee  allotments  and  homesteads  have 
been  prepared  b}^  the  Commission,  and  their  delivery  will  be  com- 
menced at  an  earl}^  date. 

The  work  in  the  Creek  Nation  is  substantially  completed,  except  as 
to  children  enrolled  under  the  act  of  March  8, 1905,  previously  referred 
to.  Of  the  20,120  applicants  for  enrollment  as  Creek  Indians  and 
f reedmen  the  rights  of  all  but  3,1:50  have  been  determined,  and  the 
undetermined  list  includes  2,410  children  for  whose  enrollment  appli- 
cation was  made  subsequent  to  March  3,  1905. 

The  Creek  Nation  has  an  acreage  of  3,079,094.61  acres,  of  which 
2,453,042.40  acres  were  available  for  allotment,  and  only  606,419.41 
acres  remain  unallotted  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Most  of  the 
Creeks  received  their  allotments  before  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and  the  land  ofiice  for  that  tribe,  which  is  located  at  Muscogee, 
now  requires  only  a  small  clerical  force.  Patents  have  been  issued 
and  delivered  to  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Creek  tribe  who  have 
heretofore  selected  their  allotments. 

The  original  roll  of  Seminole  Indians  was  made  as  of  December  31, 
1899,  and  contained  2,757  names,  7  of  which  have  since  been  stricken 
from  the  roll.  The  Seminole  Nation  is  the  smallest  of  the  five,  con- 
taining onl}"  365,851.57  acres.  The  work  of  making  allotments  to  the 
Seminoles  appearing  on  the  original  roll  was  completed  in  1901,  except 
as  to  the  designation  of  homesteads.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  an 
office  was  maintained  for  a  short  time  at  Wewoka,  giving  all  an  oppor- 
tunity to  designate  their  homesteads,  and  for  those  who  failed  to  do 
so  homesteads  were  arbitrarily  set  apart  by  the  Commission. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  applications  for  the  enrollment  of 
414  children  were  made.  The  residue  of  lands  of  the  tribe,  amount- 
ing to  18,992.64  acres,  will  be  equally  divided  among  these  children, 
who  will  receive  about  40  acres  each.  This  will  complete  the  work 
with  respect  to  the  Seminole  Nation  except  the  issuance  of  patents, 
which  has  not  yet  been  taken  up. 

The  allotment  of  land  has  resulted  thus  far  in  the  filing  of  7,645 
allotment  contests  or  conflicting  claims  to  the  same  tract  of  land,  of 
which  3,378  have  not  yet  been  finally  disposed  of.  The  work  of  the 
Commission  has  necessarily  given  rise  to  many  other  matters  which 
will  require  the  attention  of  the  Department  for  an  indefinite  period, 
such  as  the  preparation  and  recording  of  patents,  the  removal  of 
restrictions  upon  land  for  town-site  purposes,  etc.  These  matters  will 
be  wound  up  under  the  direction  of  the  Interior  Department,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  former  chairman  of  the  Commission  has  been  desig- 
nated as  commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  will  have 
immediate  supervision  of  the  work  which  the  Commission  was  unable 
to  complete  during  the  period  of  its  existence. 
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INDIAN  INSPECTOR. 

Section  27  of  the  act  of  June  28,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  495),  provides 
''that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  locate  one  Indian 
inspector  in  the  Indian  Territory,  who  ma}-,  under  his  authority  and 
direction,  perform  any  duties  required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  law  relating  to  affairs  therein."  Under  the  authority  conferred 
by  said  section,  Mr.  J.  George  Wright  has  continued  in  charge  of  the 
work  specially  intrusted  to  his  supervision,  and  submits  his  seventh 
annual  report,  showing  in  detail  the  progress  of  the  work  during  the 
past  fiscal  year. 

The  inspector,  under  direction  of  the  Department,  exercises  super- 
vision over  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Indian  agent.  Union 
Agency,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Indian  Territory  and  his  assist- 
ants, revenue  inspector,  mining  trustees,  town-site  commissioners,  and 
general  town-site  work;  also,  all  other  matters  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  in  the  Indian  Territory  except  those  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Indian  Territor}^  covers  an  area  of  approximately 
19,000,000  acres,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Quapaw  Agency  in  the 
northeast  corner  thereof  is  divided  among  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
The  members  of  such  tribes  aggregate  86,152,  distributed  among  the 
different  nations  as  follows:  Seminoles,  2,750;  Choctaws,  22,331; 
Chickasaws,  10,164;  Creeks,  15,513;  Cherokees,  35,394.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  population  of  the  Territory  is  700,000. 

The  conditions  existing  in  the  Indian  Territory  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  June  28,  1898,  when  the  several  tribal  governments  con- 
trolled their  own  affairs,  are  referred  to  and  mention  is  made  of  the 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  since  such  time  looking  to  the  closing 
of  the  tribal  governments. 

The  inspector  states  that  his  office  has  had  little  to  do  with  the  Semi- 
nole Nation  during  the  past  fiscal  year;  that  the  allotments  to  the 
members  of  such  tribe  are  complete,  and  that  the  allottees  are  author- 
ized to  dispose  of  their  timber  without  restriction,  and  also  to  make 
agricultural  and  grazing  leases  with  the  approval  of  the  tribal  executive. 

Mining. — The  mining  of  coal  and  asphalt  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw nations  has  continued  under  leases  theretofore  approved  by  the 
Department  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Atoka  agreement, 
contained  in  section  29  of  the  Curtis  Act.  No  new  leases  were  entered 
into  during  the  year.  The  matter  of  the  segregation  of  coal  and 
asphalt  lands  as  provided  by  the  supplemental  agreement  with  these 
nations,  ratified  by  the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  641),  is  adverted 
to  and  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  the  manner  of  the  sale  of  these 
lands  was  modified  by  the  Indian  appropiiation  act  of  April  21,  1904 
(33  Stat.  L.,  189),  so  as  to  require  only  the  unleased  tracts  to  be  sold 
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within  three  years  from  the  ratitication  of  the  supplemental  agreement 
contained  in  the  act  of  July  1,  1902,  which  was  ratified  by  the  tribes 
on  September  25,  190i^,  and  the  lands  covered  by  existing  leases 
reserved  from  sale  until  further  direction  by  Congress. 

The  regulations  governing  the  sale  of  these  lands  provide  that  bids 
therefor  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  pro- 
posals covering  all  the  unleased  coal  lands  were  received  and  opened 
during  the  fiscal  year,  but  for  substantial  reasons  were  all  rejected. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  appraise  the  improvements  of  Indian  citizens 
on  these  segregated  lands,  but  as  the  matter  has  not  been  finall}^  dis- 
posed of  no  action  has  been  taken  looking  toward  compensating  these 
citizens  for  their  improvements. 

One  hundred  and  nine  coal  and  10  asphalt  leases  were  in  effect  on 
June  30,  1905,  aggregating  in  area  108,280  acres.  It  appears  that  6 
coal  leases  were  transferred  during  the  year  and  4  coal  leases  canceled. 
The  output  of  coal,  in  tons,  during  each  fiscal  year  since  the  passage 
of  the  Curtis  Act,  is  as  follows:  1899,  1,404,41:2;  1900,  1,900,127; 
1901,  2,398,156;  1902,  2,735,365;  1903,  3,187,035;  1904,  3,198,862; 
1905,  2,859,516. 

Only  a  limited  quantity  of  asphalt  was  mined  during  the  fiscal  year, 
the  output  being  approximatel}"  10,115  tons.  The  total  amount  of 
ro3^alty  on  coal  and  asphalt  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations  was  $248,428.36,  being  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per 
ton  on  all  coal  mined  and  10  cents  per  ton  on  crude  and  60  cents  per 
ton  on  refined  asphalt.  The  amount  of  ro3^alty  paid  as  given  above 
includes  annual  advanced  royalty  required  by  the  leases,  and  therefore 
does  not  agree  with  the  reported  output  in  tons.  The  yearly  increase 
in  the  amount  of  revenue  received  from  this  source  has  not  been 
maintained  during  the  past  fiscal  3^ear.  The  amount  received  each 
fiscal  year  since  July  1,  1898,  is  as  follows:  1899,  1110,145.25;  1900, 
$138,486.40;  1901,  $199,663.55;  1902,  1247,361.36;  1903,  $261,929.84; 
1904,  $277,811.60;  1905,  1248,428.36. 

The  leases  require  that  a  stipulated  amount  of  coal  shall  be  mined 
each  year,  and  in  practically  all  cases  where  companies  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  required  amount  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  the  ro3^alty 
between  the  amount  actually  mined  and  the  amount  which  should 
have  been  mined,  and  in  most  instances  these  pa3^ments  were  made. 
A  few  of  the  larger  companies,  however,  failed  to  make  payment  and 
the  matter  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Department. 

The  agreements  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations  authorize  the 
members  thereof  to  lease  their  allotments  for  mineral  purposes  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is  shown  that  dur- 
ing the  year  there  were  filed  in  the  agent's  office  269  leases  in  the 
Creek  Nation  and  3,830  in  the  Cherokee  Nation;  of  this  number  there 
were  forwarded  for  approval  1,379  leases;  the  number  of  leases  and 
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bonds  approved  was  513;  503  additional  leases  were  approved  and  the 
bonds  covering  same  under  consideration;  21  leases  were  disapproved 
and  342  pending  before  the  Department  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year; 
there  were  on  file  in  the  agent's  office  at  that  time  2,720  leases.  Indian 
citizens  in  these  nations  are  permitted  to  develop  their  own  allotments 
for  mineral  purposes  under  regulations  approved  by  the  Department. 

Townsites. — The  work  of  surveying  and  platting  townsites  where 
land  had  been  reserved  from  allotment  for  this  purpose  was  completed 
during  the  year  and  the  entire  surveying  force  relieved.  The  towns 
surveyed  were  Sulphur  and  Tuttle  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  Boyn- 
ton  in  the  Creek  Nation;  in  addition  to  this  resurveys  were  made  of 
certain  small  towns  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  by  direction  of  the 
Department. 

The  appraisement  of  lots  by  town-site  commissions  at  all  towns  which 
had  been  surveyed  and  platted  by  the  Government  was  also  completed 
and  the  town-site  commissions  abolished  on  June  30,  1905,  the  unfin- 
ished work  of  such  commissions,  such  as  serving  notices  of  appraise- 
ment, deciding  contests  involving  town  lots,  preparing  supplemental 
schedules,  showing  the  disposition  of  contested  lots,  etc.,  being  taken 
up  by  the  inspector,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1905. 

Land  has  been  reserved  for  town  sites  at  300  towns,  the  total  area 
aggregating  62,958.79  acres.  The  total  population  of  such  towns, 
according  to  estimates  furnished  by  the  postmasters  thereof,  is  stated 
as  250,336,  divided  among  the  different  nations  as  follows: 


Nation. 

Towns. 

Acreage. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Creek 

26 
53 
90 
131 

10, 694. 10 
9,501.47 
18,940.40 
23,822.82 

52, 665 
37,400 
80, 286 

Cherokee                               .           

Choctaw 

79,985 

Many  difficulties  and  complications  arose  in  connection  with  the  sur- 
veying, platting,  and  appraising  of  town  sites,  but  the  work  has  pro- 
ceeded as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  accuracy  and  with  as  little 
expense  as  possible. 

The  amount  received  for  payments  on  town  lots  was  $786,718.76; 
the  total  receipts  from  such  source  from  the  time  the  work  commenced 
up  to  June  30,  1905,  was  12,185,504.13. 

When  full  payment  is  made  for  any  town  lot  in  the  Creek  or  Cher- 
okee nations  the  Indian  agent  certifies  such  fact  to  the  principal  chief, 
who  thereupon  executes  deed  conveying  such  lot  to  the  proper  per- 
son, which  deed  is  checked  in  the  office  of  the  inspector  and  forwarded 
to  the  Department  for  approval,  after  which  it  is  recorded  by  the 
commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  transmitted  to  the 
principal  chief  for  delivery. 
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In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  when  full  pa\aiient  is  made, 
deeds  are  drawn  by  the  Indian  agent  and  executed  b}"  the  executives 
of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes,  and  carefully  checked  in  the 
inspector's  office,  after  which  they  are  delivered  to  the  grantees. 

During  the  fiscal  3^ear  1905  the  following  town-lot  patents  were 
issued,  as  many  lots  as  practicable  being  included  in  one  patent:  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw^  nations,  5,247;  Creek  Nation,  1,890;  Cherokee 
Nation,  636;  total,  7,773. 

The  matters  pertaining  to  schools  in  the  Territor}'  are  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  John  D.  Benedict,  superintendent  of 
schools.  In  each  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Cherokee 
nations  there  is  a  United  States  school  supervisor,  who,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  superintendent,  in  conjunction  with  the  tribal 
officials,  attends  to  the  detail  work  of  managing  the  schools  in  such 
nations. 

The  detail  work  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  schools  has  been 
largely  increased  during  the  year  by  reason  of  the  appropriation  of 
1100,000  carried  by  the  act  of  April  21, 1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  189),  for  the 
maintenance,  strengthening,  and  enlarging  of  the  tribal  schools  of 
the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole  nations,  and 
making  provision  for  the  attendance  of  children  of  noncitizens  therein. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  tribal  schools  will  end 
March  4,  1906,  and  it  is  suggested  that  proper  legislation  in  reference 
to  schools  in  Indian  Territorj^  after  March  4,  1906,  be  enacted  by 
Congress. 

The  total  enrollment  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  reported  to  be  11,330, 
the  attendance  at  the  4  academies  being  451,  at  the  9  boarding  schools 
428,  and  at  the  209  day  schools  10,442,  of  which  3,590  were  Indians, 
6,427  whites,  and  425  negroes.  There  were  also  9  pupils  enrolled  in 
schools  outside  the  nation.  The  expense  of  maintaining  such  schools 
during  the  year  was  $138,872.25,  as  compared  with  an  enrollment  of 
4,976  at  an  expense  of  |121,517  for  the  year  1904. 

The  Chickasaw  Nation  maintains  5  tribal  boarding  schools,  but  no 
accurate  data  can  be  obtained  concerning  the  same,  as  the  tribal  author- 
ities have  shown  no  disposition  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  offi- 
cials. However,  152  da}^  schools  have  been  established  in  this  nation 
for  whites  and  12  for  negroes.  By  the  act  of  April  21,  1904,  |300,000 
was  appropriated  to  pa}^  the  large  outstanding  school  indebtedness  of 
this  nation,  and  proper  steps  were  taken  to  effectuate  the  act.  Pay- 
ment, however,  was  delayed  until  after  July  1,  1905,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  discovered  certain  of  the  warrants  certified  for  payment 
by  the  tribal  authorities  had,  after  being  paid  b}^  the  treasurer,  been 
taken  from  his  office  and  again  circulated.  This  matter  is  now  under 
investigation. 
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Heretofore  the  Government  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  schools  in 
the  Seminole  Nation,  bat  during  the  year  14  day  schools  were  estab- 
lished for  whites  and  Indians,  and  2  for  negroes.  The  United  States 
school  supervisor  for  the  Chickasaw  Nation  also  supervises  these 
schools  in  the  Seminole  Nation. 

The  Creek  Nation  maintains  10  boarding  schools — 7  for  Indians  and 
3  for  negroes.  There  have  also  been  in  operation  during  the  year  69 
day  schools  for  Indians  and  whites,  and  38  for  negroes.  The  total 
enrollment  at  all  these  schools  was  6,786,  and  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  same  was  $79,099.01,  as  compared  with  an  enrollment  of  2,547, 
at  an  expense  of  $76,159  during  the  j^ear  1904. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  supports  4  boarding  schools.  There  are  also 
in  this  nation  117  day  schools  for  Indians  and  whites  and  4  for  negroes, 
together  with  129  day  schools  for  Indian  children  only.  The  total 
enrollment  in  this  nation  was  13,274,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  same  was  1133,725.84,  as  compared  with  an  enrollment  of  5,922,  at 
an  expense  of  $110,821  for  the  year  1904. 

The  matter  of  collecting  tribal  revenue  during  the  first  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  handled  b}^  the  United  States  Indian  agent.  On  Febru- 
ary 10,  1905,  however,  this  matter  was  placed  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  inspector,  and  on  May  1,  1905,  the  office  of  revenue 
inspector  was  abolished  and  the  matter  handled  by  the  inspector 
direct.  The  tribal  revenues  collected  are  the  tax  of  25  cents  per  head 
on  cattle  introduced  and  held  by  noncitizens  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation; 
the  tax  of  20  cents  per  head  on  cattle  similarly  introduced  or  held  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation;  a  grazing  tax  where  cattle  are  pastured  on  unal- 
lotted land  in  the  Creek  or  Cherokee  nations,  and  the  Creek  tribal 
permit  tax. 

Vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  law 
in  reference  to  these  tribal  revenues.  In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  cattle  of  a  number  of  persons 
from  the  Indian  Territory,  but  the  requirements  of  this  law  are  no^v 
generally  understood  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  such  measures  ir 
many  cases. 

In  the  Creek  Nation,  the  validitj^  of  the  permit  tax  having  beei 
established  in  the  United  States  courts,  the  collection  of  such  tax 
which  had  been  suspended  since  1901,  pending  the  determination 
suits  in  court  involving  the  validity  of  the  same,  was  resumed.  Prac 
tically  no  remittances  having  been  made  to  the  United  States  Indiai 
agent,  although  all  persons  known  to  be  subject  to  such  tax  were  noti 
tied  to  pay  on  or  before  June  1, 1905,  certain  stores  in  Muscogee  wer 
closed  on  June  2,  1905.  The  police  guarding  the  doors  of  such  store 
were  immediately  arrested  on  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery  an 
tried  before  the  mayor  of  Muscogee,  acting  as  ex  officio  United  State 
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comiiiiissioner;  such  officer,  however,  held  that  the  police  were  not 
guilty  of  violating  any  law  over  which  he  had  jurisdiction.  This  mat- 
ter having  already  been  determined  in  the  United  States  courts,  there 
appeared  no  further  legal  way  of  resisting  pa^mient  and  remittances 
were  made  with  but  little  further  trouble,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  under 
protest. 

The  act  of  April  21,  1904,  provides  that  all  citizens  of  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  who  are  not  of  Indian  blood  and  not  minors  can 
alienate  their  allotments,  except  the  homestead,  without  restriction, 
and  that  citizens  by  blood  can  make  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  alienation  of  their 
allotments,  except  the  homestead.  These  general  provisions  apply  to 
each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  In  addition  to  this,  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  alienation  of  allotments  in  different  nations  are  in  substance 
as  follows: 

Creek  Nation. — The  supplemental  agreement  wdth  this  nation, 
ratified  by  the  act  of  June  30,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  500),  provides  that 
an  allotment  shall  not  be  alienated  before  the  expiration  of  live  years 
from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  such  agreement  and  that  the  home- 
stead shall  remain  inalienable  for  twenty -one  years.  Citizens  of  this 
nation  by  blood  are  also  permitted  to  list  their  land  for  sale  with  the 
United  States  Indian  agent,  who  advertises  the  same  and  receives 
sealed  bids  therefor,  deeds  being  forwarded  for  the  approval  of  the 
Department. 

Cherokee  Nation. — The  agreement  with  this  nation,  ratilied  by 
the  act  of  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  716),  provides  that  allotted  land 
shall  not  be  alienated  before  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date 
of  the  ratification  of  such  act,  the  homestead  being  inalienable  for 
twenty-one  3^ears. 

The  supplemental  agreement .  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  provides  that  allotted  lands,  with  the  exception  of  the  home- 
stead, which  is  inalienable  for  twenty -one  years,  may  be  alienated — 
one-fourth  of  the  acreage  in  one  year,  one-fourth  in  three  years,  and 
the  balance  in  five  years,  in  each  case  from  date  of  patent. 

The  agreement  with  the  Seminole  Nation  provides  that  allotted 
lands,  with  the  exception  of  the  homestead,  may  be  alienated  after 
issuance  of  patent  and  that  no  patent  shall  be  issued  until  March  tt,  1906. 

In  regard  to  leasing  allotted  lands,  the  agreements  with  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  provide  that  citizens  can  lease  their  lands  for 
agricultural  purposes  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years  without  the 
approval  of  the  Department.  In  the  case  of  minors  the  United  States 
courts  have  held  that  leases  to  be  valid  must  be  entered  into  with 
legally  appointed  guardians.  In  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  nations 
citizens  may  rent  their  allotments  for  grazing  purposes  for  a  period 
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not  to  exceed  one  year  and  for  agricultural  purposes  not  exceeding 
five  years  without  the  approval  of  the  Department,  but  longer-termed 
agricultural  or  grazing  leases  and  all  mineral  leases  must  be  submitted 
for  approval.  In  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  leases  may  be 
made  for  any  purpose  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years  without 
the  approval  of  the  Department,  and  there  is  no  authority  for  the 
making  of  any  lease  for  a  longer  period.  In  the  Seminole  Nation 
leases  may  be  made  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  years  with  the 
approval  of  the  principal  chief,  and  mineral  leases  require  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Adult  Indian  citizens  in  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are 
authorized  by  law  to  dispose  of  any  timber  on  their  allotments  after 
issuance  of  certificate  of  allotment.  In  the  case  of  minors  such  timber 
can  only  be  disposed  of  under  the  direction  of  the  court  by  a  legally 
appointed  guardian,  and  a  representative  has  been  kept  in  the  field 
continually  making  investigations  as  to  illegal  timber  cutting  and 
seeing  that  the  law  is  complied  with,  especially  in  regard  to  lands  of 
minors. 

In  relation  to  public  roads  the  agreements  with  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  nations  provide  for  section-line  roads  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  roads  elsewhere  when  necessary;  there  is,  however,  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  roads  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  and 
it  is  urgently  recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  providing  for 
section-line  roads  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

The  roll  of  self -emigrant  Indians,  who  removed  themselves  from 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  Indian  Territory,  and  their  heirs,  foi 
which  an  appropriation  of  $12,220  was  made  by  the  act  of  May  27, 
1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  245),  has  been  completed  and  such  roll  approved. 

The  matter  of  submitting  a  roll  showing  the  remainder  of  the  loy 
Creek  Indians  and  their  heirs  was  also  taken  up  during  the  3^ear  anc 
such  roll  submitted  for  approval,  and  the  matter  is  now  under  consid 
eration  b}^  the  Department. 

The  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  539),  makes  an  appropriatioi 
for  the  care  of  insane  persons  in  Indian  Territor}^,  and  such  act  pro 
vides  that  insane  Indians  should  be  cared  for  at  the  insane  as}  lum  fo 
Indians  at  Canton,  S.  Dak.  The  matter  of  providing  for  the  care  o 
insane  white  persons  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector' 
office;  accordingly,  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  St.  Vincent' 
Institution  for  the  Insane  in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo.,  for  the  care  o 
such  insane  persons  at  the  rate  of  $300  per  annum,  including  all  nece:; 
sary  medical  attendance,  nursing,  treatment,  medicine,  clotJiing,  wasl 
ing,  board,  and  care  for  such  persons.  Up  to  June  30, 1905,  about  7 
applications  were  made  for  placing  persons  in  this  institution,  of  whic 
52  were  adjudged  insane  by  the  United  States  courts  and  confined  i 
such  institution. 
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Existing"  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  issuance  of  bonds  by 
towns  in  the  different  nations  of  the  Territory  require  the  inspector 
to  make  report  upon  such  matters  where  the  law  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  approve  the  same.  In  the  Creek  and 
Cherokee  nations  towns  having  a  population  of  2,000  or  more  can 
issue  bonds  without  the  approval  of  the  Department,  such  matters 
being  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  courts. 

The  conduct  of  investigations  in  regard  to  damages  and  annual  taxes 
due  from  telephone  companies  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  telephone  lines  in  the  Indian  Territory,  as  provided  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1058),  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  inspector  on  December  20,  1904.  It  is  stated  that  it  has  been 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  due  in  most  cases,  there 
being  frequent  transfers  of  lines  and  in  many  cases  no  maps  have  been 
filed  or  approved.  The  matter  is  being  taken  up  and  investigated  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  the  inspector  recommends  that  proper  legislation  be 
enacted  governing  private  banks  in  Indian  Territory,  and  renews  his 
recommendation  that  the  law  removing  restrictions  as  to  those  not  of 
Indian  blood  specifically  provide  that  the  approved  citizenship  rolls  of 
the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  be  the  official  proof 
of  such  class  of  citizenship;  that  provision  be  made  for  the  execution 
of  allotment  deeds  and  town-lot  deeds  after  March  4,  1906,  at  which 
time  the  tribal  governments  will  expire,  by  continuing  the  office  of 
principal  chief  or  otherwise;  that  provision  be  made  for  continuing 
tribal  schools  and  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  after  March  4, 
1906;  that  the  matter  of  disposing  of  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands 
receive  further  consideration. 

The  inspector  reports  the  most  important  matter  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory is  the  leasing  of  Indian  lands.  The  advisability  of  having  all 
leases  and  sales  of  allotted  lands  approved  by  some  proper  officer  has 
heretofore  been  presented. 

Investigations  have  demonstrated  that  such  action  would  have  been 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  by  assuring  the  Indian  a  fair  compen- 
sation, avoiding  litigation,  and  correcting  many  existing  evils. 

Citizens  are  permitted  to  lease  their  allotments  without  supervision 
for  one  year  for  grazing  and  five  years  for  agricultural  purposes,  in- 
cluding homesteads.  The  advisability  of  prohibiting  b}^  Congressional 
legislation  the  renewal  of  existing  agricultural  leases  covering  home- 
steads is  suggested  in  order  to  insure  a  home  for  the  Indian  after  other 
lands  are  disposed  of. 
12306—05 5 
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SULPHUR  SPRINGS  RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  embraces  within  its  limits  848.22  acres,  of  which 
629.33  acres  were  segregated  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1, 
1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  641),  to  which  were  added  218.89  acres  under  the 
act  of  Congress  of  April  21,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  220). 

In  my  last  annual  report  and  in  the  annual  report  previous  thereto, 
in  addition  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Department  in  the  segregation 
of  the  above-mentioned  area,  and  in  the  payment  for  the  land  and 
improvements  comprised  therein,  are  set  forth  the  steps  taken  for  the 
proper  care  and  preservation  of  said  reservation. 

During  the  3^ear  the  superintendent  of  the  reservation  has  been 
engaged,  under  my  instructions,  in  the  care  of  the  reservation  and  in 
the  work  of  clearing  therefrom  undesirable  structures  by  the  sale  and 
removal  of  improvements  paid  for  by  the  United  States.  Two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  structures  have  been  sold,  from  which  was  derived  a 
revenue  to  the  United  States  of  $16,958.71. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  people  of  the  town  of  Sulphur  have 
been  taking  their  supply  of  water  for  all  domestic  purposes  from  each 
of  the  several  springs,  the  Government  receiving  no  revenue  there- 
from. The  superintendent  states  that  it  seems  proper  that  they  should 
be  compelled  to  seek  their  water  supply  from  other  sources  outside  of 
the  reservation.  He  recommends  the  furnishing  of  a  water  supply  to 
the  town  people  by  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  not  less  than  100,000  gallons,  said  reservoir  to  be  con- 
structed and  controlled  by  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  renewing  his  recommendations,  as  contained  in  ray 
report  of  last  year  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  a  hydrographer, 
analyst,  clerk,  etc.,  he  suggests  the  construction  of  brick  houses  for 
an  office  and  the  residences  of  the  superintendent  and  other  employees; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  recommendations  into 
effect,  he  recommends  an  appropriation  of  $25,000,  to  be  immediately 
available. 

LEASES  OF  ALLOTTED  LANDS. 

During  the  past  year  3,727  leases  for  farming,  grazing,  and  business 
purposes  were  approved. 

All  approved  grazing  leases  for  terms  in  excess  of  one  year  provide 
for  fencing  the  lands,  in  addition  to  the  cash  rental;  and  all  approved 
farming  and  grazing  leases,  for  terms  in  excess  of  two  years,  provide 
either  for  placing  some  substantial  improvements  on  the  premises  or 
for  breaking  new  lands,  or  for  both. 
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LEASING  OF  UNALLOTTED  INDIAN  LANDS. 

During  the  fiscal  }- ear  1905  the  following  leases  for  unallotted  Indian 
lands  were  nriade: 


Reservation. 


Term. 


Crow  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Bertho  d,  N.  Dak  . . . 

Osage  Agency,  Okla 

Otoe  Agency,  Okla 

Ponca  Agency,  Okla 

Rosebud  Agency,  S.  Dak . 
Shoshone  Agency,  Wyo  . . 


Four  years  from  June  30,  11)05 
Five  years  from  May  1,  1905  . 
One  year  from  Apr.  1,  1905. . . 
One  year  from  Jan.  1, 1905. . . 
Six  months  from  Apr.  1,  1905 
Five  years  from  June  1,  1905. 
Five  years  from  Apr.  1,  1905  . 
One  year  from  May  15,  1905 . . 

"About. 


Number 
of  acres. 

Average 
per  acre. 

Cents. 

612,635 

3 

204,448 

41 

a  305, 000 

10  to  67 

41,673 

13  to  35 

23,549 

25  to  76 

30,241 

3 

100,000 

2 

788,000 

1 

S18, 501. 27 
9,455.72 

113, 053. 19 

6,447.70 

3,446.95 

907.23 

9,880.00 


INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Mission  Indians  and  the 
action  of  the  Department  during  the  past  3^ear  for  their  relief  is  given 
in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  from  which  it 
may  be  seen  that  certain  magazine  articles  published  during  the  past 
winter  exaggerated  the  destitution  among  these  Indians  and  were 
calculated  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the  true  conditions  existing  among 
them. 

The  Commissioner  also  calls  attention  to  the  wrongs  of  the  landless 
Indians  of  central  and  northern  California,  parties  to  unratified 
treaties. 

By  an  item  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1906, 
the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  of 
existing  conditions  among  homeless  Indians  of  California  and  to  report 
to  Congress  at  its  next  session  some  plan  for  their  improvement.  This 
investigation  is  now  being  prosecuted  under  instructions  from  the 
Department. 

IRRIGATION. 

No  class  of  field  work  in  the  Indian  Service  of  late  years  has  pre- 
sented more  difficult  problems  for  solution  than  the  question  of 
properly  irrigating  Indian  lands  located  in  the  arid  sections  of  the 
country,  and  until  very  recentl}^  the  best  efforts  of  the  Department 
have  met  with  but  comparativeh^  small  success. 

The  difficulties  heretofore  met  with,  however,  are  now,  slowly,  it 
is  true,  but  surel}^,  being  overcome  b}^  the  persistent  and  systematic 
efforts  of  the  excellent  corps  of  trained  engineers  in  the  field,  under 
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the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Code,  chief  engineer  of  the  Indian  irri- 
gation service. 

The  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1905  appropriated 
$185,000  for  construction  of  ditches  and  reservoirs,  purchase  of  irri- 
gation tools  and  appliances,  and  purchase  of  water  rights  on  Indian 
reservations,  of  which  $35,000  was  made  immediately  available.  The 
balance  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  was,  therefore, 
$150,000,  to  which  was  added  $25,000  made  immediately  available  from 
the  appropriation  for  like  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  1906,  thus  giv- 
ing a  total  for  irrigation  work  for  the  year  of  $175,000.  Of  this 
amount  there  was  expended  by  Department  authority  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  chief  engineer  the  sum  of  $155,500,  as  follows: 

Crow  Reservation,  Mont $15,  000.  00 

Wind  Eiver  Reservation,  Wyo 16,  000.  CO 

Yakima  Reservation,  Wash .  27,  300.  00 

Mescalero  Reservation,  N.  Mex 1,  500.  00 

Navajo  Reservation,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex 5,  398.  00 

San  Carlos  Reservation,  Ariz 1,  920.  00 

Zuni  Reservation,  Ariz 37,  722.  00 

Pima  Reservation,  Ariz 4,  650.  00 

Colorado  River  Reservation,  Ariz 2,  460.  00 

Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Mont 6,  018.  56 

Mission  reservations  in  California 15,  554.  73 

Klamath  Reservation,  Oreg 5,  000.  00 

Du3k  Valley,  Nev 3,619.97 

At  sundry  points  and  for  miscellaneous  expenses 13,  356.  74 

155,  500.  00 

A  detailed  account  was  given  in  my  last  annuil  report  relative  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  to  solve  the  perplexing  problem  of 
securing  a  permanent  8nd  adequate  water  supply  for  the  irrigation  of 
the  Pima  ReserA^at  on  in  Ariz  na,  and  atten  ion  was  invited  to  the 
plan  suggested  by  Inspec  tor  Code  to  )  aise  water  from  the  underground 
supply  by  pumping  from  wells.  Experiments  along  this  line  proved 
so  successful  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Geological  Survey,  a 
draft  of  the  necssary  legislation  was  prepared  at  d  submi.ted  to  Con- 
gress for  an  appropriation  of  $560,000  to  enable  the  Department  to 
construct  a  system  for  this  reservation  which  seemed,  both  to  the 
Indian  Office  and  the  Geological  Survey,  to  b^  the  best,  and  to  promise 
complete  success. 

Congress  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  the 
work. 

Further  tests  and  examinations  of  the  underground  supply  are  being 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  Office,  and  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey is  collecting  data  and  preparing  plans  for  the  dam  and  electric 
power  and  generating  transmission  plant  which  are  parts  of  the  pro- 
posed system. 
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The  work  on  the  Zuni  dam  is  reported  as  progressing  satisfactoril3^ 
The  work  of  constructing  small  ditches  within  the  Navajo  Reserva- 
tion, especially  from  the  San  Juan  River,  heretofore  referred  to,  is 
still  going  on. 

Another  important  project,  known  as  the  Cut  Bank  ditch,  on  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation,  is  also  well  under  way. 

LOGGING  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

Mention  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report  of  the  authority  granted 
the  Flambeau  Lumber  Company  (successor  to  J.  H.  Cushway  &  Co.) 
to  renew  certain  expired  contracts  with  allottees  on  the  Lac  du  Flam- 
beau Reservation,  in  Wisconsin,  for  the  cutting  and  removal  of  timber 
from  their  allotments  at  a  scale  of  prices  which  had  been  approved  b}^ 
the  Department.  Under  this  arrangement  16  extension  agreements 
were  made  during  the  past  year. 

On  the  Bad  River  Reservation,  Wis.,  under  similar  arrangements, 
54  extension  agreements  with  Justus  S.  Stearns,  the  authorized  con- 
tractor, were  approved  during  the  past  year. 

Frederick  L.  Gilbert,  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  the  authorized  con- 
tractor for  timber  on  allotted  lands  of  the  Red  Cliff  Reservation.  No 
timber  contracts  covering  these  lands  have  been  approved  since  my 
last  annual  report. 

On  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles  Reservation,  Wis.,  Messrs.  Signor, 
Crisler  &  Co.  are  the  authorized  contractors  for  timber  on  allotments. 
Fifty  contracts  have  been  approved  since  the  last  annual  report. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
that  the  timber  operations  on  all  the  reservations  named  have  been 
satisfactorily  and  profitably  conducted,  and  that  there  is  now  on 
deposit  with  certain  national  banks,  designated  as  depositories,  to  the 
credit  of  the  allottees  of  the  several  reservations,  the  sum  of 
$543,629.85. 

On  the  Grand  Portage  Reservation  in  Minnesota,  under  regulations 
heretofore  approved,  the  allottees  are  permitted  to  dispose  of  all 
timber,  standing  or  fallen,  except  the  standing  pine,  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  operations  during  the  past  year  have  been  both  profitable  to 
the  allottees  and  satisfactory  to  the  Government.  The  Indians  received 
as  stumpage  the  sum  of  $4,100.32,  and  as  payment  for  labor  the  sum 
of  $2,900. 

On  the  Red  Lake  Reservation  in  Minnesota  timber  operations  were 
continued  under  regulations  approved  by  the  President  in  1902.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  business  for  the  past  season  amounted  to  $77,158.14. 

On  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation  in  Minnesota,  under  regulations 
approved  June  2,  1904,  361  contracts  between  timber  companies  and 
allottees  have  been  approved  during  the  past  year. 
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On  the  White  Earth  Reservation  in  Minnesota,  under  regulations 
approved  December  29,  1903,  amended  October  14,  1905,  authority 
was  granted  for  the  cutting  and  marketing  of  dead-and-do^n  timber. 
The  net  proceeds  from  timber  operations  on  tribal  and  allotted  lands 
for  the  past  season  are  reported  to  be  as  follows:  On  tribal  lands, 
$24,858.28;  on  allotted  lands,  $46,831.09. 

UINTAH  RESERVATION  IN  UTAH. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stats.,  1048),  provided  for  the  opening 
of  the  surplus  lands  on  this  reservation  not  later  than  September  1, 
1905.  The  act  provided  also  for  the  reservation  of  lands  for  allot- 
ments authorized  by  previous  legislation,  and  for  forest  reserves,  res- 
ervoir sites,  and  town-site  purposes;  also  for  the  reservation  of  250,000 
acres  of  nonirrigable  grazing  land  for  use  of  the  Indians  in  common. 

A  commission  consisting  of  Capt.  C.  G.  Hall,  U.  S.  Army,  Acting 
Agent,  W.  H.  Code,  chief  engineer  of  the  Indian  irrigation  service,  and 
Mr.  Chas.  C.  Carter,  a  citizen  of  Utah,  was  appointed  on  April  3, 
1905,  to  allot  the  Indians  and  select  the  lands  to  be  reserved  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  Indian  Service.  The  commission  began  its 
work  promptly  under  instructions  approved  April  7, 1905,  and,  though 
subjected  to  considerable  delay  from  many  causes,  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting the  selections  of  irrigable  lands  for  allotments,  town-site,  graz- 
ing, and  reservoir  purposes  within  the  time  specified. 

The  further  steps  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act 
are  being  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  Office  and  the 
Department. 

SHOSHONE  OR  WIND  RIVER  RESERVATION,  WYO. 

The  agreement  with  the  Indians  residing  on  the  Shoshone  or  Wind 
River  Reservation,  in  Wyoming,  was  ratified  and  amended  by  act  of 
March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  1016),  which  act  provides  for  the  opening 
to  settlement  and  entry  of  the  ceded  lands  by  proclamation  of  the 
President  on  June  16,  1906. 

The  said  act  also  appropriates  $25,000  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion and  extension  of  an  irrigation  system  on  the  diminished  reserve. 

Special  Allotting  Agent  H.  G.  Nickerson  and  Superintendent  of 
Irrigation  Walter  B.  Hill  are  engaged,  respectively,  with  full  corps 
of  assistants,  in  pushing  the  work  of  allotments  and  in  making  the 
necessary  preliminary  surveys  and  preparation  of  the  maps  covering 
the  proposed  system  of  irrigation  provided  for  in  the  act.  In  fact, 
everything  is  being  expedited  so  as  to  be  read}-  for  the  issuance  of 
the  proclamation  opening  the  ceded  lands  to  entry. 
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OSAGE  OIL  A.ND  GAS  LEASE. 

On  March  16, 1896,  a  lease  covering  the  wliole  of  the  territory  known 
as  the  Osage  Indian  Reservation,  in  Oklahoma,  amounting  to  1,500,000 
acres,  was  executed  between  the  Osage  Indians  and  Edwin  B.  Foster 
for  the  prospecting,  mining,  and  production  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas.  It  was  approved  on  April  8,  1896,  by  Secretary  Hoke  Smith. 
The  term  of  the  lease  was  ten  years  from  date  of  execution;  it  pro- 
vided for  a  royalty  of  one-tenth  of  all  oil  produced,  to  be  paid  to  the 
Indians,  and  $50  per  annum  for  each  gas  well  discovered  and  utilized. 

By  a  chain  of  assignments  beginning  May  8,  1896,  and  approved  by 
the  Department  January  7,  1903,  the  lease  passed  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory Illuminating  Oil  Company,  the  present  owner. 

By  a  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1906  (33  Stat.  L.,  1061),  the  said  lease,  with  all  subleases  executed 
thereunder  prior  to  December  31,  1904,  or  based  upon  contracts  exe- 
cuted prior  to  that  date,  are  renewed  for  a  period  of  ten  years  from 
March  16, 1906,  to  the  extent  of  680,000  acres.  The  said  act  also  pro- 
vides that  the  lessees  shall  pay  $100  per  annum  royalty  on  gas  wells 
instead  of  |50,  and  that  the  President  fix  the  rate  of  royalty  to  be  paid 
on  oil  after  renewal.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
the  royalty  on  oil  was  so  fixed,  under  date  of  June  3, 1905,  at  one-eighth 
instead  of  one-tenth  as  heretofore. 

PENSIONS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  shows  that  during  the 
fiscal  3^ear  ended  June  30,  1905,  the  total  number  of  pensioners  on 
the  roll  was  1,016,627,  and  the  number  remaining  on  the  roll  at  the 
end  of  the  3^ ear  was  998,111,  a  net  gain  of  3,679  ov^er  the  previous 
year. 

The  gains  to  the  roll  during  the  year  were  49,859  new  pensioners, 
and  2,006  restorations  and  renewals,  a  total  of  51,865;  of  this  number 
188  were  pensioned  by  special  acts  of  Congress.  The  losses  to  the 
roll  during  the  same  time  by  death  were  43,883,  and  from  other 
causes,  4,303,  a  total  of  48,186,  a  net  gain  for  the  year  of  3,679.  The 
number  of  deaths  of  soldier  and  sailor  pensioners  for  the  year  was 
32.009,  and  of  this  number  30,324  were  volunteers  of  the  civil  war. 
The  pension  roll  at  the  close  of  the  year  contained  the  names  of 
717,158  soldiers  and  sailors,  280,680  widows  and  dependents,  and  603 
army  nurses. 

The  pensioners  on  the  roll  June  30, 1905,  are  classified  as  follows,  viz: 
War,  Revolutionary: 

Widows 1 

Daughters 4 

War  of  1812: 

Widows -__ 776 
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Indian  wars: 

Survivors 2,  269 

Widows 3,  461 

War  with  Mexico: 

Survivors 4,  540 

Widows 7,  653 

Seririce  after  March  4,  1861.- 
Civil  war: 

General  laws — 

Invalids 219,  384 

W^idows 77,  620 

Minor  cliildren 769 

Mothers 4,  645 

Fathers 776 

Brothers  and  sisters 195 

Helpless  children 472 

Act  of  June  27,  1890— 

Invalids    465, 224 

Widows 169,  066 

Minor  children 4, 177 

Mothers 1,  998 

Fathers 634 

Helpless  children 250 

Army  nurses 603 

War  with  Spain: 

Invalids 15,  7 1 1 

Widows I,  068 

Minor  children 272 

Mothers 2,  957 

Fathers 473 

Brothers  and  sisters 9 

Helpless  children I 

Regular  establishment: 

Invalids 10,  030 

Widows 2,  453 

Minor  children 115 

Mothers 714 

Fathers 108 

Brothers  and  sisters 6 

Helpless  children 7 

Total 998,  441 

The  cases  referred  to  above  under  the  head  of  "Regular  establish- 
ment" embrace  those  in  which  the  disability  originated  in  service  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  between  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
and  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  since  the  close  of 
the  war  with  Spain  and  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  cases  now  classified  under  ''Regular  establishment"  were  in  the 
reports  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1903,  included  under  the  head  of  "  Civil- 
war"  cases;  as  a  result  of  this  new  classification  the  exact  number  of 
civil  war  pensioners  is  now  shown. 
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Prior  to  1905  the  maximum  number  of  pensioners  was  reached  July 
31,  1U02,  when  it  was  1,001,494;  this  number  was  exceeded  during  the 
fiscal  year  1905,  when  it  was  1,004,196. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
(291,238)  claims  of  all  classes  were  adjudicated  during  the  year;  175,731 
))y  allowance  and  81,853  by  rejection.  Included  in  the  number  of  allow- 
ances were  4,915  claims  in  which  no  benefit  accrued  to  the  claimants 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  then  pensioned  under  another  law  at  an 
equal  or  higher  rate.  Certificates  are  not  issued  in  this  class  of  cases 
unless  claimants  elect  to  take  the  pension  in  lieu  of  that  which  they 
now  receive.  Of  the  claims  rejected,  62,690  were  denied  on  medical 
grounds,  and  most  of  them  were  applications  for  increase  in  which  the 
examining  surgeons  found  no  increased  disability  since  the  last  adju- 
dication. Only  19,163  claims  were  rejected  on  legal  grounds,  title  to 
pension  not  having  been  shown  by  sufiicient  evidence. 

The  number  of  claims  pending  July  1,  1904,  was  285,523,  and  there 
were  filed  during  the  year  217,435  new  applications  of  all  kinds.  At 
the  close  of  the  3^ear  onl}^  220,822  were  pending,  85,499  being  original 
claims  in  which  no  allowance  has  ever  been  made  but  which  are  now 
in  process  of  adjudication.  Only  15,256  original  claims  of  survivors 
of  the  civil  war  are  pending;  as  rapidly  as  they  are  completed  by  the 
claimants  the  cases  will  be  adjudicated.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1904,  there  were  107,099  original  claims  pending,  and  a  substantial 
reduction  was  made  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  classes  of  claims  during 
the  past  year. 

The  total  number  of  male  pensioners  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
7i7,158;  245,125  on  account  of  disability  of  service  origin,  465,224  on 
account  of  disability  whether  due  to  service  or  not,  and  6,809  old  war 
survivors.  The  total  number  of  female  and  dependent  pensioners  was 
281,283;  92,660  by  reason  of  death  of  the  soldier  or  sailor  from  causes 
due  to  service,  176,125  on  account  of  service  of  soldier  or  sailor,  11,895 
on  account  of  service  of  soldier  in  old  wars  prior  to  March  4,  1861, 
and  603  army  nurses.  A  detailed  statement  of  these  classes  is  appended 
hereto,  page  275. 

The  appropriation  for  the  pajmient  of  pensions  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  $141,510,600;  repayments  to  the  appropriation  made  the  amount 
available  for  payment  of  pensions  1141,513,760.78.  The  disbursements 
for  arnw  and  nav}^  pensions  during  the  year,  including  the  amount 
disbursed  by  Treasury  settlements,  were  1141,142,861.33,  leaving  an 
unexpended  balance  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  $370,899.45. 
The  expenditure  for  navy  pensions  was  14,197,166.07. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  3^ear  for  salaries  and  other  expenses 
of  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  the  cost  of  disbursements,  fees  of  examin- 
ing surgeons,  etc.,  was  $3,721,832.82,  making  the  total  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  system  $144,864,694.15. 
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The  disbursements  for  pensions  from  July  1,  1790,  to  June  30, 1865, 
were  $96,445,144.23.  Since  1865  the  disbursements  for  pensions  were 
$3,224,414,578.75,  and  for  cost  of  maintenance  and  expenses, 
$103,219,133.78,  or  a  total  of  $3,327,633,712.53,  making  the  entire  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  pension  system  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Government,  $3,424,079,156.76.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the 
establishment  of  the  various  soldiers'  homes  and  of  bounty-land  war- 
rants granted,  amounting  to  nearly  69,000,000  acres. 

Of  the  amount  that  has  been  expended  for  pensions  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Government,  $70,000,000  was  on  account  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  $45,440,790.97  on  account  of  service  in  the  war  of  1812, 
$7,637,268.53  on  account  of  service  in  the  Indian  wars,  $36,682,848.87 
on  account  of  service  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  $11,996,198.63  on 
account  of  the  war  with  Spain,  $4,707,510.72  on  account  of  the  regu- 
lar establishment,  and  $3,144,395,405.26  on  account  of  the  war  of  the 
rebellion. 

The  annual  value  of  the  pension  roll,  the  amount  required  to  pay  the 
regular  pension  certificates  (998,441)  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  was  $136,745,295,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
$2,615,092.  The  average  annual  value  of  each  pension  was  $136.96, 
an  increase  of  $2.12  over  that  of  the  former  year. 

The  average  annual  value  of  general-law  pensions  has  increased  from 
$180.58  to  $187.51;  of  pensions  under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  from 
$110.69  to  $113.20,  while  the  average  annual  value  of  Spanish  war  pen- 
sions has  decreased  from  $132.18  to  $127.90.  The  average  annual  value 
of  pensions  of  the  regular  establishment  has  increased  from  $173.09 
to  $174.19.  Over  one-half  of  the  pensions  are  $10  per  month  and 
under,  and  the  average  monthly  value  of  all  pensions  is  $11.41. 

In  162,907  cases  allowed  there  were  first  payments  averaging  $54.87 
each,  amounting  to  $8,940,064.  In  995  cases  allowed  the  first  pay- 
ments averaged  $1,457. 03  each,  amounting  to  $1,441,106.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  pension  agents  11,919 
certificates  upon  which  no  payments  had  been  made,  involving  first 
payments  amounting  to  $537,103.60.  These  certificates  were  issued  so 
near  the  close  of  the  year  that  the  pension  agents  were  unable  to  obtain 
vouchers  from  the  pensioners  in  timeto  make  the  payments  before  the 
close  of  the  year. 

There  are  112  pensioners  residing  in  our  insular  possessions,  to  whom 
were  paid  during  the  year  $16,341.46,  and  5,182  pensioners  residing  in 
foreign  countries  received  the  amount  of  $745,972.56. 

Since  1861  there  have  been  granted  by  special  acts  of  Congress  13,078 
pensions  and  increases  of  pension.  The  number  of  special  acts  grant 
ing  pensions  and  increases  of  pension  passed  during  the  Third  Session 
of  the  Fifty-Eighth  Congress  was  1,501,  and  these  acts  caused  an 
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increase  in  the  annual  expenditure  of  $222,084.  The  number  of  attor- 
neys on  the  roll  June  30,  1905,  was  28,042  and  the  amount  paid  as 
attornej^s'  fees  during-  the  year  was  $719,865.  These  fees  are  paid  to 
attorneys  direct  by  the  United  States  upon  the  allowance  of  the  pen- 
sion claim  out  of  the  first  payments  due  pensioners,  attorneys  bein^ 
prohibited  by  law  from  collecting  fees  from  claimants. 

On  June  30,  1905,  there  were  11,189  pensioners  under  guardianship. 
The  acts  of  Congress  leave  it  discretionary  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Pensions  whether  he  will  pay  to  the  guardian  or  to  the  pensioner,  and 
much  care  is  taken  in  order  that  the  interests  of  such  pensioners  ma}^ 
be  fully  protected.  Guardians  are  not  required  to  account  direct  to 
the  Pension  Office,  but  they  may  be  required,  at  the  will  of  the 
Commissioner,  to  furnish  a  certificate  from  the  judge  of  the  court 
appointing  them,  that  they  are  still  duly  qualified  and  acting  as  guar- 
dians and  that  they  have  given  and  maintained  proper  bonds,  made 
proper  reports,  and  have  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
they  reside. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20,  1905,  amending  the  act 
of  August  7,  1882,  provides  for  the  payment  of  all  pension  money 
due  or  becoming  due  inmates  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  to  the  superintendent  of  that  institution.  This  pension  mone}^ 
is  to  be  disbursed  and  used  by  the  superintendent,  under  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  b}'^  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pensioner,  and  in  the  case  of  a  male  pensioner  for  the  benefit  of 
his  wife,  minor  children,  or  dependent  parents,  or  if  a  female  pen- 
sioner, for  the  benefit  of  her  minor  children,  if  any,  in  the  order 
named,  and  to  pay  his  or  her  board  and  maintenance  in  the  hospital. 
The  remainder  of  the  pension  money,  if  any,  is  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  pensioner,  to  be  paid  to  the  pensioner  or  the  guardian  of 
the  pensioner  in  the  event  of  his  or  her  discharge  from  the  hospital. 
The  act  also  provides  that  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  pensioner 
while  an  inmate  of  said  hospital,  the  pension  money  to  his  or  her 
credit  shall,  if  a  female  pensioner,  be  paid  to  her  minor  children,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  male  pensioner,  be  paid  to  his  wife  (if  living),  and  if 
no  wife  survives,  to  his  minor  children,  and  in  case  there  is  no  wife  or 
minor  children  the  unexpended  balance  shall  be  applied  to  the  general 
uses  of  the  hospital. 

There  are  about  400  pensioners  in  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  whose  pensions  are  now  being  paid  to  the  superintendent 
thereof,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  February  20,  1905,  and  all  applica- 
tions by  the  wives,  minor  children,  or  dependent  parents  who  desire  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  pension  of  the  inmates  of  said  institution, 
are  filed  in  the  Pension  Office  for  adjudication,  and  for  certification  of 
the  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  proper  recommendation. 
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The  regulations  provided  for  under  this  act  will  be  found  on  page 
280  of  the  Appendix,  and  the  additional  legislation  necessary  to  prop- 
erly effectuate  the  statute  is  discussed  herein  under  the  head  of  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  pages  199-201. 

In  addition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  pensions,  the 
Commissioner  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing  military  bount3^-land 
warrants  under  the  laws  governing  same.  Several  acts  of  Congress 
granting  land  as  bounty  for  military  service  have  been  enacted  from 
time  to  time  which  are  all  obsolete  except  three,  to  wit:  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 11, 1847,  act  of  September  28,  1850,  and  Act  of  March  3,  1855. 

The  Act  of  1855  provides  that  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  nonenlisted  persons  who  served  fourteen  or  more 
days  or  were  engaged  in  battle  in  any  war  between  1790  and  March  3, 
1855,  are  entitled  to  160  acres  of  land,  and  when  a  warrant  for  less 
than  160  acres  issues  under  Rnj  prior  act  an  additional  warrant  may 
issue  for  such  quantity  of  land  as  will  make  in  the  whole  160  acres. 

During  the  last  five  years  151  warrants  were  issued,  granting  22,680 
acres  of  land.  During  the  last  year  41  warrants  were  issued,  granting 
6,320  acres. 

The  total  number  of  bounty -land  warrants  of  all  classes  issued  since 
the  Revolutionary  war  and  the  number  of  acres  granted  up  to  July  1, 
1905,  is  as  follows:  Warrants,  598,573;  acres,  68,774,950. 

Under  the  act  of  June  27,  1890,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  9, 
1900,  old  age  has  been  pronounced  an  infirmit}^  and  has  for  many  years 
been  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  rating  of  disabilities.  In  order  that 
the  practice  in  this  regard  should  be  made  certain  and  definite,  an 
order  was  issued  March  15,  1904,  to  take  effect  April  13,  1904,  pro- 
viding that  in  the  adjudication  of  pension  claims  under  said  acts  it 
should  be  taken  and  considered  as  an  evidential  fact,  if  the  contrary 
did  not  appear,  and  if  all  other  legal  requirements  were  properly  met. 
that  when  a  claimant  had  passed  the  age  of  62  years  he  would  be  disa 
bled  one-half  in  ability  to  perform  manual  labor  and  would  be  entitlec 
to  be  rated  at  $6  per  month;  after  65  years,  at  $8  per  month;  after  6^ 
years,  at  $10  per  month,  and  after  70  years  at  $12  per  month. 

The  number  of  claims  allowed  during  the  past  year  under  said  order 
known  as  No.  78,  was  as  follows:  Originals,  6,770,  at  $6  per  month 
3,125,  at  18  per  month;  989,  at  |10  per  month,  and  1,552  at  $12  pei 
month,  a  total  of  12,436. 

Increases  under  this  order  were  allowed  as  follows:  7,779  from 
to  $8  per  month;  2,209  from  $6  to  $10  per  month;  2,213  from  $6  t( 
$12  per  month;  6,821  from  $8  to  $10  per  month;  6,113  from  $8  to  $1! 
per  month,  and  9,414  from  $10  to  $12  per  month,  a  total  of  34,549 
The  total  number  of  allowances,  both  originals  and  increases,  unde: 
this  order,  from  April  13,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  was  65,612. 
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During  the  year  164  indictments  were  found  and  113  convictions 
secured  on  account  of  violations  of  the  pension  laws.  There  were  8 
acquittals;  18  cases  were  dismissed;  8  civil  suits  were  instituted,  and 
$2,221  recovered.  The  report  shows  that  of  the  persons  convicted 
only  16  are  believed  to  have  had  any  military  service. 

The  names  of  5  pensioners  of  the  Revolutionary  war  are  still  on  the 
roll — 1  widow  and  1  daughters.  The  only  surviving  pensioned  soldier 
of  the  war  of  1812  died  May  13,  1905,  but  the  roll  contains  the  names 
of  776  widows  of  soldiers  of  that  war. 

A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  oiBcafor  the  past  eight  years  shows 
that  on  June  30,  1898,  the  number  of  cases  on  hand  was  635,059,  and 
on  June  30,  1905,  the  number  was  220,822.  Material  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  business  of  the  office,  especially  with  regard  to 
reducing  the  number  of  pending  claims,  the  work  being  brought  up 
nearly  to  a  current  date,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
new  applications  filed  does  not  appear  to  diminish. 

The  Commissioner  reports  his  purpose  to  continue  the  adjustment 
of  the  force  of  the  Bureau  so  that  the  work  shall  be  as  nearly  current 
as  possible,  and  that  no  delay  shall  occur  in  the  adjudication  of  pension 
claims  or  in  the  transaction  of  other  business  connected  therewith. 
The  total  clerical  force  of  the  office  is  1,634,  and  of  these  there  are  516 
employees  who  are  60  years  of  age  and  over,  the  average  age  of  all 
the  emploj^ees  being  50  years  3  months.  The  system  now  in  use 
relative  to  the  maintenance  of  the  clerical  force  is  unsatisfactory 
and  expensive,  and  some  provision  by  wa}^  of  retirement  should  be 
provided  to  meet  the  conditions  that  exist.  I  therefore  renew  the 
recommendation  contained  in  my  last  annual  report  that  appropriate 
legislation  be  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  retirement  from  duty  of 
superannuated  clerks  or  aged  employees. 

The  present  system  of  examining  applicants  for  pension  is  a  most 
uncertain,  expensive,  and  unsatisfactory  method,  the  system  being 
liable  to  outside  control  and  political  dictation,  and  generating  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  political  friction.  In  discussing  this  matter  in  my 
last  annual  report  I  stated,  among  other  things: 

Those  who  are  to  be  examined  for  disabilities  should  appear  before  persons  pos- 
sessed of  the  highest  degree  of  medical  knowledge  and  skill,  as  pathological  sequences 
of  many  diseases  and  disabilities  are  so  obscure  and  remote  that  they  can  only  be 
detected  by  careful  examination  conducted  by  physicians  of  learning  and  experience, 
and  frequently  of  those  having  special  facilities  for  microscopical  examination  of 
excretions,  etc.  As  a  substitute  for  the  existing  system,  the  Commissioner  again 
suggests  a  division  of  the  country  into  districts  or  circuits,  the  appointment  under 
civil-service  rules  of  medical  experts,  to  be  organized  into  boards  to  serve  outside  of 
the  States  of  their  domiciles  and  to  go  from  place  to  place  within  their  respective 
circuits  on  fix&  I  days,  making  examinations  and  taking  testimony  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  the  applicants  for  pension. 

The  Commissioner  further  suggests  that  he  be  granted  authority  to  select  500  con- 
venient and  accessible  places,  at  each  of  which  he  shall  designate  a  local  surgeon, 
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who,  in  connection  with  the  travehng  board  of  that  district,  shall  constitute  the  loca 
board  of  United  States  examining  surgeons,  which  shall  examine  all  persons  dul; 
authorized  by  him.  In  cases  of  emergency  the  local  surgeon  may  be  designated  t< 
make  the  examination.  The  traveling  surgeons  shall  be  expected  to  devote  all  thei 
time  to  the  service,  and  shall  engage  in  no  other  gainful  work  or  occupation  whiL 
members  of  such  boards;  the  Commissioner  to  have  power  to  discharge  at  will  an; 
surgeon  so  appointed  or  reduce  the  number  of  such  boards  and  to  fill  all  vacancie 
caused  by  death,  resignation,  or  discharge.  The  system  as  outlined  by  the  Commis 
sioner  is  in  the  interest  of  the  betterment  of  the  service  and  has  my  emphatic  approval 

Four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- two  (4,742)  examining  sur 
geons  are  emploj^ed  to  make  medical  examinations  of  claimants  foi 
pension  and  increase  of  pension,  of  whom  86  are  single  surgeons,  50' 
are  designated  specialists,  distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  remainder,  4,149,  are  organized  into  boards  of  3  member; 
each.  The  amount  appropriated  for  this  service  during  the  year  wa; 
1800,000,  of  which  $723,580.02  was  expended. 

During  the  year  4  of  the  18  pension  agencies  occupied  leased  quar 
ters,  at  a  total  annual  rental  of  $10,600.  During  the  present  fisca 
year,  ending  June  30,  1906,  the  agencies  at  San  Francisco  and  Indian 
apolis  will  in  all  likelihood  be  furnished  office  room  in  Governmeni 
buildings,  leaving  but  two  agencies,  viz:  New  York  and  Washington 
in  rented  quarters.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  pension  agencies 
during  the  fiscal  3^ear  aggregated  $537,671.49. 

The  act  of  August  7,  1882,  provides  that  marriages  shall  be  prover 
in  pension  cases  to  be  legal  marriages  according  to  the  law  of  the  plac( 
where  the  parties  resided  at  the  time  of  marriage  or  at  the  time  wher 
right  of  pension  accrued. 

The  effect  of  this  law  has  been  to  deny  claimants  in  man}^  instance; 
the  status  of  legal  widowhood,  although  the  equities  appear  to  be  ii 
favor  of  such  claimants.  I  desire  to  reiterate  the  recommendation  con 
tained  in  previous  reports  that  Congress  so  amend  the  act  as  to  pro 
vide  for  the  admission  of  evidence  to  prove  marriages  for  pensionable 
purposes  by  a  standard  which  will  be  uniform  throughout  the  entir 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1899,  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  amended  b^ 
striking  out  the  word  "  resident"  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  proviso 
for  the  reason  that  as  the  proviso  now^  stands  a  pensioner  living  abroa 
has  a  great  advantage  over  a  pensioner  residing  in  the  United  State.' 
Attention  has  heretofore  been  called  to  the  advisability  of  the  enact 
ment  ^f  a  law  providing  that  any  man  convicted  in  court  of  an  infamou 
crime  should  forfeit  his  pension  or  his  right  to  one.  The  pension  ro 
being  a  roll  of  honor,  its  high  standard  should  be  maintained,  and  m 
prior  recommendation  in  this  matter  is  accordingly  renewed. 

In  prior  annual  reports  the  desirability  of  the  enactment  by  Congrej 
of  a  law  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  specific  fee  to  attorne3^s  i 
claims  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  1379),  for  divisio 
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of  pension,  as  well  a8  in  claims  for  accrued  pension,  was  adverted  to. 
In  discussing  the  necessity  for  legislation  of  this  character,  I  stated: 

The  act  of  July  4,  1884  (23  Stat.  L.,  98),  and  the  supplementary  acts  of  March  19, 
1886  (24  Stat.  L.,  5),  June  27,  1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  182),  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L., 
1081),  and  August  5,  1892  (27  Stat.  L.,  348),  contain  provisions  regulating  the  com- 
pensation of  attorneys  and  agents  for  "services  in  prosecuting  a  claim  for  pension," 
and  subject  to  certain  specified  restrictions,  clothe  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions 
with  a  supervision  over  the  allowance  of  such  compensation  and  direct  that,  when 
"such  pension  *  *  *  claim  shall  be  allowed,"  such  compensation  shall  be  paid 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  directly  to  the  attorney  or  agent  out  of  the  pension 
money.  The  manifest  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  protect  pension  claimants 
from  unreasonable  charges  on  the  part  of  attorneys  and  agents  engaged  in  securing 
the  allowance  of  their  claims. 

This  legislation  is,  however,  limited  to  regulating  compensation  for  "services  in 
prosecuting  a  claim  for  pension,"  and  does  not  extend  to  compensation  for  services 
rendered  in  other  pension  proceedings  which  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  the 
prosecution  of  "  a  claim  for  pension."  This  has  been  sharply  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  in  different  ways.  One  of  these  is  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  section  4766  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  the  amendatory  act  of  March  3, 
1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  1379).  This  section,  as  amended,  relates  to  the  payment  of  pension 
money  after  the  claim  has  been  allowed,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  allowance 
of  the  claim  itself.  It  provides  for  enforcing  a  division  or  distribution  between  a 
pensioner  and  his  wife  or  children,  in  certain  enumerated  contingencies,  of  the  money 
accruing  upon  his  pension. 

The  granting  of  an  application  by  a  wife  or  children  for  the  division  or  distribu- 
tion of  such  pension  money  is  not  the  allowance  of  a  pension;  does  not  require  the 
issuance  of  a  pension  certificate;  will  not  increase  the  amount  of  moneys  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government  under  the  pension  laws,  and  will  not  make  the  wife  or  children 
pensioners.  The  husband  or  father,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  still  be  the  pensioner, 
will  still  hold  the  pension  certificate,  and  when  the  contingency  which  gives  rise  for 
the  divided  payment  of  the  pension  money  ceases  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive  all 
moneys  thereafter  accruing  upon  his  pension. 

These  applications  by  wives  and  children  are  not,  therefore,  claims  for  pension 
within  the  meaning  of  the  legislation  regulating  the  compensation  of  attorneys  and 
agents  for  services  in  prosecuting  claims  for  pensions,  but  are  only  requests  for  the 
divided  payment  of  the  moneys  accruing  upon  a  pension,  the  claim  for  which  has 
theretofore  been  successfully  prosecuted  to  allowance  by  the  husband  or  father.  Such 
applications  are  nevertheless  proceedings  under  the  pension  laws  in  which  the  bene- 
ficiaries should  receive  the  same  protection  against  unreasonable  charges  on  the  part 
of  attorneys  and  agents  as  are  otherwise  accorded  to  pension  claimants  and  pension- 
ers. Indeed,  the  wives  or  children  intended  to  be  benefited  by  the  act  of  March  3, 
1899,  are  usually  less  able  to  protect  themselves  against  such  unreasonable  charges 
than  are  most  of  the  pension  claimants  who  are  accorded  full  protection  by  the  act 
of  July  4,  1884,  and  the  acts  supplementary  thereto. 

Another  instance  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  the  existing  legislation  regulat- 
ing the  compensation  of  attorneys  and  agents  is  not  broad  enough  occurs  in  the 
administration  of  section  4718  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides  that  where  the 
pensioner  or  pension  claimant  dies  the  accrued  pension  money  shall  be  paid  to 
the  widow  or  children,  if  there  be  such,  and  if  not,  shall  be  paid  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment to  "the  person  who  bore  the  expenses  of  the  last  sickness  and  burial  of  the 
decedent  in  cases  where  he  did  not  leave  sufficient  assets  to  meet  such  expenses." 
In  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Nicewonger  (20  Fed.  Rep.,  438) ,  it  was  held  that  an  applica- 
tion for  the  payrrient  of  accrued  pension  money,  as  directed  in  this  section,  was  not 
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a  claim  for  pension  within  the  meaning  of  the  acts  regulating  the  compensation  of 
attorneys  and  agents. 

That  Congress  has  the  power  to  fix  the  fees  of  attorneys  and  agents  for  services  in 
securing  the  allowance  of  a  pension,  or  in  procuring  the  payment,  division,  or  dis- 
tribution of  any  pension  money,  is  fully  established  by  the  case  of  Frisbie  v.  United 
States  (157  U.  S.,  160,  166),  but  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation  by  Congress,  or  in 
those  instances  which  are  not  covered  by  Congressional  legislation,  attorneys  and 
agents  may  demand  and  receive  from  the  claimants  or  applicants  such  compensation 
for  their  services  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  This  is  shown  by  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Brewer  in  United  States  v.  Kock  (21  Fed.  Rep.,  873),  where  it  is  said: 

*'In  the  absence  of  a  statute  prohibiting  it  any  man  may  contract  for  his  services. 
He  is  not  bound  to  render  them,  and,  rendering  them,  he  may  charge  the  person 
seeking  those  services  such  fee  as  they  may  agree  upon." 

Under  these  circumstances  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  existing  legislation 
regulating  the  compensation  of  attorneys  and  agents  for  services  in  pension  matters 
be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  no  compensation  whatever  shall  be  paid  to  them, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  service  in  connection  with  any  claim  or  proceeding 
under  the  pension  laws,  except  such  as  may,  within  certain  limits  fixed  by  Congress, 
be  allowed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  and  paid  from  the  pension  money,  as 
now  provided  with  respect  to  "claims  for  pension." 

Further  experience  in  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws  during 
the  past  3^ear  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  the 
remedial  legislation  desired,  and  I  accordingly  renew  my  recommenda- 
tion in  the  premises. 

Legislation  providing  for  an  authoritative  judicial  determination  of 
the  pension  laws  is  highly  desirable.  This  subject  was  fully  discussed 
in  my  last  annual  report,  in  which  it  was  stated: 

Legislation  should  be  had  providing  for  the  adjudication  b}^  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  a 
limited  number  of  test  pension  claims  involving  difficult  and  important 
questions  of  law,  thereby  establishing  judicial  precedents  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  and  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. A  careful  study  of  the  subject  leads  to  the  conviction  that  the 
administration  of  the  pension  laws  is  essentially  a  matter  for  the 
executive  department,  and  that  it  is  impracticable  to  impose  upon 
the  judiciary  an}^  part  of  the  investigation  and  disposition  of  these 
claims  beyond  the  interpretation  of  the  pension  laws  in  such  number 
of  selected  and  test  cases  as  will  insure  correct  and  uniform  action  by 
succeeding  officers  of  the  Pension  Bureau.  A  bill  (S.  4251)  introduced 
by  Senator  Gallinger  April  17,  1900,  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Pensions,  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  presented 
again  and  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  Congress. 

Desiring  to  act  in  harmony  with  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  army 
service,  might  have  suggestions  and  opinions  to  offer  which  are 
entitled  to  special  consideration  in  connection  with  pension  legislation, 
conferences  were  held  in  my  office  with  representatives  of  the  Granc 
Army  of  the  Republic,  at  which  were  present  Messrs.  Leo  Rassieur, 
of  Missouri,  commander-in-chief;  R.  B.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  chairman  oi 
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executive  committee;  John  Palmer,  of  New  York;  J.  W.  Burst,  of  Illi- 
nois; Charles  Clark  Adams,  of  Massachusetts;  O.  H.  Coulter,  of  Kan- 
sas, and  A.  G.  Weissert,  of  Wisconsin,  all  members  of  the  (J rand 
Arni}^  of  the  Republic  pension  conmiittee.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  this  Department, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  were  also  present  to  give  the  com- 
mittee and  mj^self  an}^  information  or  assistance  which  might  be 
requested. 

After  discussing  Senate  bill  4251  and  another  one  providing  for  a 
separate  pension  court,  those  present  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
some  legislation  along  the  line  proposed  in  Senate  bill  4251  was  very 
desirable,  and  that  the  hope  of  securing  it  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  the  Grand  Army  committee  and  the  officers  of  this  Department 
would  come  together  upon  some  common  ground  and  unitedly  propose 
legislation  believed  b}^  them  to  be  fair  alike  to  the  Government  and 
pension  claimants.  It  was  then  arranged  that  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Army 
committee,  should  go  over  Senate  bill  4251  with  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tar}^  of  the  Interior  and  the  Assistant  Attorne^^-General  and  formulate, 
if  possible,  such  amendments  as  would  make  the  bill  mutually  accept- 
able to  the  Grand  Army  committee  and  this  Department. 

The  bill  was  then  gone  over  with  the  commander-in-chief,  and  such 
amendments  as  were  suggested  by  him  and  insisted  upon  after  discus- 
sion were  assented  to  by  this  Department,  and  the  bill,  with  the  report 
of  the  Senate  committee  thereon,  and  the  amendments  thereto 
(Exhibit  C,  p.  277  of  Appendix),  proposed  by  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  committee  on  pensions,  was  laid  before  the  Grand  Army 
committee  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Subsequently, *Mr.  Weissert, 
of  the  committee,  informed  me  that  upon  full  consideration  the  com- 
mittee assented  to  Senate  bill  4251  as  thus  amended,  and  authorized 
me  to  say  that  it  was  acceptable  to  them,  but  that  owing  to  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  its  then  last 
annual  encampment,  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  separate  pension 
court,  the  committee  was  not  at  liberty  to  give  the  bill  their  formal 
approval. 

The  disbursements  for  pensions  by  the  United  States  from  July  1, 
1790,  to  June  30,  1865,  were  196,445,444.23;  the  total  cost  of  pensions 
and  expenses  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws 
from  the  latter  date  to  the  present  time,  with  the  number  of  pension- 
ers, is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Year. 


Paid  as  pensions. 

Cost,  mainte- 
nance, and 
expenses. 

Total. 

Number  of 
pensioners. 

115,450,549.88 

$407, 165. 00 

S15, 857, 714. 88 

126, 722 

20, 784, 789.  69 

490, 977. 35 

21,275,767.04 

155,474 

23,101,509.36 

553,020.34 

23,654,529.70 

169,643 

28,513,247.27 

564, 526. 81 

29,077,774.08 

187, 963 

29, 351, 488.  78 

600, 997. 86 

29,952,486.64 

198,686 

28, 518,  792.  62 

863,079.00 

29, 381. 871.  62 

207,495 

29, 752,  746. 81 

951,253.00 

30,703,999.81 

232,229 

26,982,063.89 

1,003,200.64 

27,985,264.53 

238, 411 

30, 206, 778. 99 

966,794.13 

31,173,573.12 

236, 241 

29,270,404.76 

982,695.35 

30,253,100.11 

234,821 

27,  936, 209.  53 

1,015,078.81 

28,  951,  288.  34 

232,137 

28, 182,  821.  72 

1,034,459.33 

29,217,281.05 

232,104 

26,  786, 009.  44 

1,032,500.09 

27,818,509.53 

223,998 

33,664,428.92 

837,734.14 

34, 502, 163. 06 

242, 755 

56,689,229.08 

935,027.28 

57,624,256.36 

250, 802 

50,583,405.35 

1,072,059.64 

51.  655, 464.  99 

268,830 

54,313,172.05 

1,466,236.01 

55, 779, 4'.  8. 06 

285,697 

60,427,573.81 

2,591,648.29 

63, 019, 222. 10 

303,658 

57,912,387.47 

2, 835, 181.  00 

60,  747, 568.  47 

322,756 

65,171,937.12 

3, 392,  576. 34 

68, 564, 513. 46 

345, 125 

64,091,142.90 

3,245,016.61 

67, 336, 159. 51 

365, 783 

73, 752, 997. 08 

3,753,400.91 

77,  506, 397. 99 

406,007 

78, 950, 501. 67 

3,515,057.27 

82,465,558.94 

452,557 

88,842,720.58 

3,466,968.40 

92, 309, 688.  98 

489, 725 

106,093,850.39 

3, 526,  382. 13 

109, 620, 232. 52 

537,944 

117,312,690.50 

4,  700,  636. 44 

122,013,326.94 

676, 160 

139, 394, 147. 11 

4, 898, 665. 80 

144,292,812.91 

876,068 

156, 906, 637. 94 

4, 867,  734. 42 

161,774,372.36 

966,012 

139,986,726.17 

3, 963, 976.  31 

143, 950, 702. 48 

969,544 

139,812,294.30 

4,338,020.21 

144,150,314.51 

970,524 

138, 220, 704. 46 

3,991,375.61 

142,212,080.07 

970,678 

139,949,717.35 

3, 987, 783. 07 

143, 937, 500. 42 

976, 014 

144,651,879.80 

4,114,091.46 

>    148,765,971.26 

993, 714 

138,355,052.95 

4, 147, 517.  73 

142,  502, 570.  68 

991, 519 

138, 462, 130. 65 

3,841,706.74 

142,303,837.39 

993,529 

138,531,483.84 

3,868,795.44 

142,400,279.28 

997, 735 

137,504,267.99 

3,831,378.96 

141, 335, 646. 95 

999, 446 

137,759,653.71 

3, 993  216.  79 

141,752,870.50 

996,545 

141,093,571.49 

3, 849, 366.  25 

144,  942, 937.  74 

994, 762 

141,14';  861.33 

3,721,832.82 

144, 864, 694. 15 

998,441 

3,224,414,578.75 

103,219,133.78 

3, 327, 633,  712.  53 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876. 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

18S9 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Total 


PENSION  APPEALS. 


The  report  of  the  Assistant  Secretaiy  shows  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fiscal  }■  ear,  July  1, 1904,  there  were  pending  11,014  appeals 
and  motions  for  reconsideration. 

There  were  filed  during  tlie  j^ear  ended  June  30, 1905,  6,736  appeals 
and  motions,  and  there  were  finally  disposed  of  13,715  cases,  leav 
ing  at  the  close  of  the  year  4,044  pending  appeals  and  motions  for 
reconsideration. 
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It  follows  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  a  reduction  of 
pending  aY)peals  and  motions,  of  6,970,  an  average  of  580  a  month.  If 
the  same  percentage  of  reduction  of  pending  appeals  continues  during 
the  present  year,  it  is  obvious  that  at  or  before  its  close  the  Board 
will  be  up  with  the  current  work. 

The  records  show  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  filed 
2,979  appeals  and  motions  less  than  were  filed  during  the  preceding 
year;  also  there  were  3,219  more  cases  disposed  of. 

During  the  year  there  were  879  appeals  and  motions  dismissed  for 
various  causes,  and  20  were  canceled.  Deducting  the  dismissals  and 
cancellations,  final  decisions  were  rendered  in  12,816  cases,  of  which 
2,186  were  reversals,  about  17  per  cent. 

Volume  15  of  Departmental  decisions  in  appealed  pension  and  bount}^- 
land  claims  has  been  completed  and  is  ready  for  distribution.  It  con- 
tains 621  pages,  and  embraces  important  decisions  upon  legal  and  med- 
ical questions  arising  in  connection  with  pension  claims. 

PATENT   OFFICE. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  on  the  business  of  the 
Patent  Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  shows  that  there 
were  received  during  that  year  52,323  applications  for  letters  patent, 
719  applications  for  designs,  171  applications  for  reissues,  1,816 
caveats,  11,298  applications  for  trade-marks,  1,236  applications  for 
labels,  and  448  applications  for  prints.  There  were  30,266  patents 
granted,  including  reissues  and  designs,  and  1,426  trade-marks,  1,028 
labels,  and  315  prints  were  registered.  The  number  of  patents  that 
expired  was  19,567.  The  number  of  allowed  applications  which  were, 
by  operation  of  law,  forfeited  for  nonpayment  of  the  final  fees  was 
5,154. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Office  were  $1,737,334.44,  the  total  expendi- 
tures were  $1,472,467.51,  and  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  expendi- 
tures, being  the  amount  turned  into  the  Treasury,  was  1264,866.93. 

The  Commissioner  states  that  the  new  trade-mark  law  of  Februar}?^ 
20,  1905,  which  took  effect  April  1,  has  caused  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  trade-mark  work  of  the  Patent  Office.  The  first  three  months 
that  the  law  was  in  operation  9,710  applications  for  registration  of 
trade-marks  were  filed,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  Office  will  need  to 
increase  largely  the  force  engaged  on  this  work.  Already  the  division 
of  trade-marks  has  required  the  assistance  of  examiners  and  clerks 
detailed  from  other  divisions  from  which  they  could  ill  be  spared. 

The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  work  of 
classifying  patents,  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  examination  of 
applications  and  invites  attention  to  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of 
force  for  this  purpose.     He  states  further  that  in  view  of  the  increased 
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volume  of  work  in  the  Office,  and  its  expected  growth,  there  should  be 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  and  in  the  space 
provided  for  the  transaction  of  the  business,  in  neither  of  which  par- 
ticulars are  the  necessities  of  the  Office  adequately  supplied  at  the 
present  time. 

THE   GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

The  plan  for  the  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  during  the  3^ear 
was  submitted  by  the  Director  and  approved  on  May  19,  1904;  it  pro- 
vided for  continuing  the  well-established  work  of  the  Survey  in  geol- 
ogy, topograph}^  hydrograph}^,  forestr}^  chemistr}^  and  phj^sics,  the 
collection  of  the  statistics  of  mining  and  mineral  resources,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska. 

The  Director  reports  that  during  the  year  geologic  work  was  car- 
ried on  by  51  parties,  in  addition  to  that  incidental  to  a  study  of  under- 
ground waters  and  to  work  in  Alaska.  Of  these  51  parties,  18  were 
engaged  chiefly  in  the  investigation  of  the  areal  and  economic  geology 
of  widely  distributed  regions  for  the  preparation  of  folios  of  the  Geo- 
logic Atlas  of  the  United  States;  13  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  min- 
eral deposits  of  a  particular  area  or  of  some  particular  class  of  mineral 
deposits;  11  were  occupied  with  special  problems,  and  10  with  stratig- 
raph}^  and  paleontolog}^  Work  on  this  atlas  is  making  sul)stantial 
progress,  15  folios,  covering  an  area  of  about  11,700  square  miles, 
having  been  issued  during  the  year.  In  response  to  the  growing 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  information  on  the  geology  of 
mineral-bearing  regions,  an  increasing  amount  of  attention  has  latelv 
been  given  to  this  phase  of  the  work.  The  larger  portion  of  the  avail- 
able funds  is  expended  in  investigations  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  mineral  industr}^,  and  a  relatively  small  portion  in  the  solu- 
tion of  purely  scientific  problems  which  arise  in  and  are  essential  to 
the  preparation  of  the  general  geologic  map. 

A  third  annual  bulletin  containing  a  summar}^  of  all  economic  results 
obtained  during  the  year  was  published  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
close  of  the  field  season.  The  increased  volume  of  these  economic 
summaries  made  it  necessar}^  to  publish  separately  those  pertaining  to 
Alaska  and  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Surveys  and  investigations  in  Alaska.— The  work  of  the  divi- 
sion of  Alaskan  mineral  resources  was  continued  along  the  same  gen- 
eral lines  as  in  previous  years,  with  the  aim,  as  far  as  means  permit, 
of  keeping  abreast  of  the  active  mining  developments.  This  necessi- 
tated the  limitation  of  the  operations  to  the  fields  of  known  economic 
importance,  to  the  neglect  of  unexplored  regions. 

Nine  expeditions  were  dispatched  to  Alaska  during  the  summer  of 
1904.  As  some  of  these  were  subdivided,  14  parties  in  all  were 
engaged  in  survej^s  during  most  of  the  summer.     The  geologic  work 
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included  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  gold  and  copper  bear- 
ing regions  of  southeastern  Alaska,  of  the  gold-placer  districts  of 
the  Yukon-Tanana  region,  of  the  Seward  Peninsula,  and  of  the  Cook 
Inlet  region;  also  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Cape  Lisburne  coal  fields 
and  a  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  coal-bearing  rocks  of  the  Pacific 
littoral.  Incidental  to  this  a  further  study  of  the  petroleum  fields  and 
tin  deposits  was  made.  Topographic  reconnoissance  surve3^s  (scale 
1 :  250,000)  were  made  of  tl:,500  square  miles  in  the  Yukon-Tanana  region 
and  of  1,600  square  miles  in  the  Cook  Inlet  region,  and  a  detailed  map 
(1:  62,500)  was  made  of  about  600  square  miles  near  Nome.  Of  greater 
immediate  interest  to  the  miner  was  an  investigation  of  the  methods 
and  costs  of  placer  mining  in  Alaska,  the  report  on  which  has  been 
published  (Bulletin  No.  263). 

Complete  development  of  Alaska's  resources  must  await  improve- 
ment of  transportation  facilities.  This  can  be  brought  about  only  b}^ 
the  construction  of  one  or  more  trunk  lines  of  railways,  supplemented 
by  the  building  of  wagon  roads.  The  locations  of  such  railways  and 
wagon  roads  must  be  determined  by  explorations  which  shall  ascertain 
not  only  the  best  routes  but  also  the  distribution  of  the  mineral 
wealth.  While  the  present  investigations  will  in  time  cover  this  field, 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  complete  these  explorations  at  an  early 
date — say,  within  two  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
necessar}^  explorations,  covering  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles, 
will  be  1200,000. 

Mining  and  mineral  resources. — During  the  fiscal  year  the  report 
covering  the  year  1903  was  issued  and  the  preparation  of  the  report 
for  1904  was  nearly  completed.  In  order  that  the  results  of  the  work 
be  given  prompt  publication,  the  separate  chapters  composing  the 
report  are  issued  in  pamphlet  form  as  soon  as  prepared. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  collecting  statistics.  Congress  at  its  last 
session  directed  that  the  Survey  make  an  investigation  into  the  black 
sands  of  the  placer  mines  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  sources  of  platinum  and  other  rare  metals,  such  as 
radium,  osmium,  iridium,  etc.  The  principal  sources  of  these  sands 
being  in  the  western  mines  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  work  was 
conducted  during  the  fiscal  year  in  a  pavilion  erected  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition,  at  Portland,  Oreg. 

In  cooperation  with  the  sections  of  economic  geology  many  economic 
regions  have  been  investigated  and  reports  thereon  published,  either  in 
the  Mineral  Resources  volume  or  in  economic  papers  of  the  Survey. 
The  value  of  the  mineral  products  for  the  year  1 90tl:  was  $1,289,045,586, 
a  decrease  of  1130,235,031  from  1903.  This  decrease  is  principally  in 
the  metallic  products,  though  the  nonmetallic  products  decreased  over 
146,000,000. 
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In  the  last  annual  report  mention  was  made  of  the  tests  of  coal  and 
lignite  in  progress  under  authorization  of  Congress  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  in  order  to  determine  their  fuel  value  and  the 
most  economic  method  of  their  utilization  for  different  purposes.  A 
preliminary  report  on  these  tests  (Bulletin  No.  261)  was  published  early 
in  1905.  In  the  final  report,  which  is  now  in  press,  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  tests  states  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  test  a  larger  num- 
ber and  greater  variety  of  coals  and  lignites,  and  to  repeat  with  greater 
care  some  of  the  tests  already  made,  before  a  full  discussion  of  the 
results  of  these  investigations  can  be  properly  entered  upon  or  their 
value  fully  appreciated,  but  that  the  results  obtained  are  sufficient  to 
indicate  their  far-reaching  importance  in  the  solution  of  the  fuel  and 
power  problems  upon  which  the  varied  industries  of  the  country 
depend.  The  tests  have  demonstrated,  for  instance,  that  bituminous 
coals  and  lignites  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  producer  gas,  and 
that  this  gas  can  be  consumed  in  internal-combustion  engines  for  the 
development  of  power  with  a  fuel  economy  of  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Chemical  and  physical  laboratories. — During  the  past  3^ear 
fewer  analyses  were  called  for  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  140 
were  completed  and  reported.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chemists  have 
been  more  than  usually  free  to  conduct  original  investigations  and  have 
brought  several  researches  to  a  conclusion.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  fire  assay  of  telluride  ores  and 
the  preparation  of  artificial  zeolites.  The  chief  event  of  the  year  in 
this  line  of  the  Survey's  work  was  the  publication  of  a  paper  on  the 
thermal  properties  of  feldspars,  which  has  already  been  recognized  by 
some  of  the  chief  physicists  of  Europe  as  an  extremely  important  step 
in  geological  physics. 

Topographic  branch. — Standard  detailed  topographic  mapping  was 
completed  during  the  year  for  26,850  square  miles.  Of  this  area,  new 
work  covered  21,296  square  miles  and  revision  work  5,554  square 
miles,  over  which  only  reconnoissance  surveying  had  previously  been 
carried.  The  total  area  surveyed  to  date  is  955,996  square  miles,  or 
about  32  per  cent  of  the  whole  country. 

In  connection  with  these  topographic  surveys  there  were  run  27,186 
linear  miles  of  spirit  levels,  including  252  miles  of  precise  levels,  mak- 
ing the  total  of  spirit  leveling  done  since  the  authorization  of  this 
work  by  Congress  in  1896, 158,064  miles.  In  addition,  18,920  miles  of 
levels  were  run  by  stadia  angulation.  During  the  season  1  base  line 
was  measured,  primary  azimuth  observations  were  made  at  2  triangu- 
lation  stations,  360  triangulation  stations  were  occupied  or  located,  and 
3,776  miles  of  primary  traverse  were  run. 

Cooperative  arrangements  for  topographic  surveys  were  made  with 
11  States,  and  allotments  for  the  purpose  in  the  sums  indicated  were 
made  by  the  following  States;  Alabama,  $1,000;  California,  $10,000; 
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Kentucky,  |5,000;  Maine,  |2,500;  Maryland,  $6,300;  Michigan, 
$1,000;  New  York,  $19,000;  Ohio,  $23,800;  Pennsylvania,  $15,000; 
Texas,  $2,500,  and  West  Virginia,  $15,000;  thus  $101,100  in  all  was 
allotted  by  the  States  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion, for  topographic  work. 

Examination  and  survey  of  forest  reserves. — By  act  of  June  4, 
1897,  Congress  authorized  the  survey  and  examination  of  the  forest 
reserves  by  the  Geological  Survey.  The  act  of  February  1,  1905, 
transferred  the  examination  of  forest  lands  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  the  duty  of  topographically  surveying  the  reserves  re- 
mains with  the  Geological  Survey.  The  total  forest  reserve  area 
examined  during  the  past  eight  years,  with  respect  to  the  economic 
distribution  of  the  forests,  amounts  to  110,000  square  miles;  besides 
the  established  reserves,  large  areas  were  examined  with  a  view  to  the 
formation  of  new  reserves  or  their  inclusion  in  existing  reserves. 

Hydrographic  branch. — The  energies  of  the  hydrographic  branch 
of  the  Survey  are  devoted  to  the  accumulation  and  dissemination  of 
facts  concerning  the  behavior  of  water  from  the  time  it  reaches  the 
earth  as  rain  or  snow  until  it  joins  the  ocean  or  great  navigable  rivers. 
The  work  includes  the  collection  of  data  relating  to  the  flow  of  surface 
streams,  researches  on  the  location  and  movements  of  underground 
waters,  and  the  investigation  of  the  ph3^sical  characters  of  these 
waters,  such  as  hardness,  color,  turbidit}^,  etc.  The  sources  and  effects 
of  the  pollution  of  municipal  water  supplies  have  also  received  much 
study.  Public  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  work  has  steadily 
increased,  and  urgent  demands  for  its  extension  have  come  from  all 
sections  of  the  country. 

As  a  means  of  obtaining  reliable  records  of  stream  discharge  in  the 
important  river  basins  of  the  country  approximately  800  gauging  sta- 
tions were  maintained.  The  records  furnished  by  these  stations  are  used 
by  manufacturers  and  investors  in  planning  the  development  of  water 
powder,  by  municipalities  in  studying  problems  of  water  supply,  and 
by  irrigators  in  determining  the  acreage  which  can  be  reclaimed  from 
desert  conditions  and  the  crops  which  can  safely  be  planted.  They 
are  also  of  great  importance  to  engineers,  who  obtain  from  them  data 
for  the  stuuy  of  many  problems,  such  as  the  relations  between  rain- 
fall and  run-off,  the  effects  of  forests  upon  stream  flow,  the  occurrence 
and  control  of  floods,  etc. 

Throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  the  surface  waters 
have  great  value  as  a  source  of  cheap  power,  and  the  demand  for 
stream-gauging  data  is  constantly  growing  as  manufacturing  enterprises 
are  developed.  In  the  interests  of  their  more  extensive  utilization 
for  manufacturing  purposes  the  slopes  of  a  few  rivers  in  the  East 
have  been  determined.  In  densely  populated  sections  problems  of 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  have  also  become  urgent,  and  are 
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often  complicated  b}^  the  fact  that  cities  not  only  draw  their  supply 
of  potable  water  from  convenient  streams,  but  in  many  cases  empty 
their  sewage  into  them  as  well.  In  such  thickl}^  settled  regions  even 
small  and  insignificant  streams  must  be  utilized  to  their  fullest  capacit}^ 
In  the  Central  States,  under  ground  as  well  as  surface  waters  are  used 
for  both  industrial  and  municipal  purposes. 

The  value  of  property  situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers  makes  its 
protection  from  destructive  floods  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
attempts  to  control  such  flood  waters  will  not  be  successful  unless  based 
on  complete  knowledge  of  the  discharge  and  run-off  of  the  rivers. 

Throughout  the  Western  States  the  principal  demands  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  discharge  of  streams  are  made  in  connection  w4th 
problems  of  irrigation,  and  careful  stream  gaugings  are  being  carried 
on  in  all  the  arid  States  and  Territories,  in  order  that  the  facts  may  be 
available  when  needed. 

Problems  of  underground  water  supply  require  for  their  solution 
the  determination  of  the  occurrence  and  extent  of  water-bearing  strata, 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  hydrographer  must  therefore  be  supple- 
mented b}^  that  of  the  geologist.  The  work  of  the  corps  engaged  in 
such  investigations  includes  the  collection  and  careful  study  of  well 
records  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  detailed  studies  of  locali- 
ties where  the  determination  of  underground  supply  is  of  special 
importance.  As  results  of  this  work  may  be  mentioned  the  location 
of  the  artesian  basin  underlying  the  Great  Plains  region,  particularly 
accessible  in  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  and  the  loca- 
tion of  minor  basins  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

A  most  interesting  subject  of  investigation,  which  is  arousing  wide- 
spread interest,  relates  to  the  determination  of  the  quality  of  waters. 
A  systematic  attempt  is  being  made  to  collect,  b}^  simple  field  methods, 
information  in  regard  to  hardness,  turbidity,  alkalinity,  and  other 
physical  characters  of  surface  or  underground  waters  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  plants  or  products  of  manufacturing  and  other 
industries.  The  pollution  of  municipal  water  supplies  from  sewage  or 
from  manufacturing  waste  is  also  being  investigated,  and  the  facts  col- 
lected are  presented  in  reports  which  are  greatly  interesting  the  public 
in  such  abuses. 

Reclamation  service. —The  origin  and  development  of  the  recla- 
mation service  have  been  discussed  in  preceding  annual  reports.  The 
corps  of  engineers  has  been  actively  engaged,  under  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  June  17,  1902,  in  the  survey,  examination,  and  construction  of 
irrigation  works.  These  surveys  have  been  conducted  in  the  13 
Western  States  and  3  Territories,  as  authorized  by  the  original  act, 
a^d  to  a  small  extent  in  the  State  of  Texas,  under  the  authority  of 
the  act  of  February  25,  1905.     (33  Stat.  L.,  811.) 
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In  a  recent  decision  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  held  that  the 
reclamation  service  was  not  a  part  or  integral  conipon(Mit  of  any 
department  or  bureau  of  the  Government,  ])ut  a  distinct  service  under 
the  Secretar}^  of  the  Interior.  In  accordance  with  this  decision,  I 
have  modified  my  original  instructions  and  have  placed  the  service 
under  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  he  becoming  in  effect 
the  Director  of  the  reclamation  service  also.  At  the  same  time  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Geological  Surve}^,  so  far  as  they^  pertain 
to  the  work  of  the  reclamation  service,  are  made  applicable  thereto. 
This  is  important,  because  these  rules^and  regulations,  the  outgrowth 
of  many  years'  experience,  have  been  found  in  general  conducive  to 
economical  administration  of  work  of  this  character. 

On  April  1,  1905,  Mr.  Carl  E.  Grunsky  was  appointed  consulting 
engineer  in  the  reclamation  service.  He  assists  or  advises  the 
Director  in  all  technical  matters. 

Construction  work  has  proceeded  rapidly  and  satisfactorily.  The 
building  of  large  works  has  alread}^  been  inaugurated  in  most  of  the 
Western  States,  particular  attention  having  been  given  to  those  locali- 
ties where  the  largest  areas  of  public  land  were  available  for  reclama- 
tion, or  where  the  extreme  aridit}^  of  the  climate  and  the  character  of 
the  soil  gave  assurance  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  w^orks.  In  the 
semiarid  parts  of  the  country,  where  irrigation  is  still  in  its  experi- 
mental stage  and  where  the  farmers  and  landowners  are  yet  to  be 
convinced  of  its  benefits,  greater  caution  and  slower  progress  have 
been  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  risking  investment  of  public  funds 
where  the  results  would  be  of  questionable  value. 

Already  in  one  of  the  extremely  arid  States  most  needing  develop- 
ment (Nevada)  large  and  permanent  works,  built  under  the  provisions 
of  the  reclamation  act,  have  been  put  into  service  in  the  presence  of 
well-known  statesmen  and  citizens,  and  other  notable  works  are 
almost  ready  for  use.  All  of  the  land  which  can  be  irrigated  within 
the  next  few^  years  has  already  been  filed  upon,  and  there  is  an  appar- 
ently insatiable  demand  for  more  irrigable  land.  The  problems  which 
now  confront  the  Reclamation  Service  are  not  those  relating  to  the 
construction  of  works  or  to  the  disposal  of  lands,  but  those  concerned 
with  the  wise  enforcement  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  reclamation 
act  in  respect  to  small  farms  and  actual  settlement  upon  them.  Many 
of  the  persons  taking  these  irrigable  tracts  are  obviouslj^  endeavoring 
to  hold  them  for  speculative  purposes,  and  urder  one  form  or  another 
are  trying  to  acquire  as  large  areas  as  possible.  This  can  be  pre- 
vented by  tactfuU}^  but  firmly  enforcing  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
law. 

Owing  to  the  lavish  disposal  of  the  public  lands  during  recent  years 
there  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  Government  only  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  land  which  ultimately  may  be  irrigated,  most 
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of  the  reclaimable  land  being  in  the  hands  of  individuals  or  corporations. 
One  of  the  wisest  provisions  of  the  reclamation  act  is  that  which  states 
that  ""no  right  to  the  use  of  water  for  land  in  private  ownership  shall 
be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one  landowner,  and  no 
such  sale  shall  be  made  to  any  landowner  unless  he  be  an  actual  bona 
fide  resident  on  such  land,  or  an  occcupant  thereof  residing  in  the 
neighborhood."  It  is  believed  that  the  judicious  enforcement  of  this 
provision  will  bring  about  the  cultivation  of  the  reclaimed  land  in  small 
holdings;  thus  indirectly  many  of  the  errors  of  the  past  in  respect  to 
profligate  disposal  of  irrigable  land  may  be  partly  remedied.  It  is 
obviousl}^  not  the  intent  of  the  reclamation  act  to  irrigate  at  public 
expense  large  private  holdings  and  increase  the  wealth  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  men  unless  the  public  receives  an  equivalent  gain .  The  strongest 
argument  for  the  law  is,  not  that  it  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  State, 
but  that  it  builds  the  greatest  number  of  homes  and  creates  a  com- 
munity of  owners  of  the  soil  who  live  upon  the  land  and  derive  their 
sustenance  from  it. 

The  operations  under  the  reclamation  act  have  stimulated  develop- 
ment of  the  West  in  many  lines  and  have  aroused  private  enterprise 
to  take  up  similar  work.  Experience  has  shown  that  there  are  many 
localities  where,  owing  to  complication  of  vested  rights  and  partial 
development  of  the  country,  such  private  enterprise  can  conduct  the 
work  of  reclamation  to  better  advantage  than  can  the  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  localities  where,  because  of  interstate 
problems  or  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  only  national  agencies  can 
bring  about  the  best  development.  The  work  of  the  Government  is 
being  conducted  in  harmony  with  all  such  enterprises,  whether  under 
private,  corporate,  or  State  control.  There  is,  however,  a  type  of 
so-called  private  enterprise  which  is  not  merely  seeking  legitimate 
investment,  but  is  endeavoring  to  fasten  upon  the  countr}^  a  water  and 
land  monopoly  with  the  view  of  building  up  a  tenantry  population 
similar  to  that  existing  in  the  older  countries  of  the  world.  In  such 
cases,  where  these  schemes  tend  to  interfere  with  the  best  development 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  there  has  been  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing the  rights  and  duties  of  the  Government  in  the  construction  of 
works  which  will  make  permanent  small  homes. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  matters  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
statutory  requirement  that  the  land  shall  be  settled  b}^  actual  home 
seekers.  The  law  (^irects  that  the  area  of  land  entered  by  an  individual 
shall  be  that  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  reasonably 
required  for  the  support  of  a  family,  and  that,  as  above  stated,  in  the 
case  of  land  in  private  ownership  no  right  shall  be  sold  for  a  tract 
exceeding  160  acres  to  any  one  landowner.  In  short,  there  runs 
through  the  reclamation  act  the  idea  of  restricted  ownership  and  the 
limitation  of  irrigated  land  to  the  needs  of  a  family. 
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Under  existing  law  and  custom  it  is  not  practicable  to  discriminate 
between  the  individuals  who  apply  for  land,  nor  to  hold  any  tract  for 
the  class  of  individuals  who  would  be  most  benefited  or  whose  owner- 
ship would  result  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  commonwealth.  The 
lands  which  may  be  irrigated  are  open  to  homestead  entry  at  all  times, 
and  the  results  have  not  been  good.  The  attainment  of  the  best  results 
from  the  reclamation  act  is  dependent  on  better  control  of  the  lands 
which  are  to  be  supplied  with  water. 

As  a  rule,  under  any  project  all  of  the  irrigable  lands  are  filed  upon 
immediately  after  survey  has  begun.  Under  existing  custom  the  home- 
stead filings  are  for  160  acres,  it  having  been  decided  that  these  holdings 
may  be  cut  down  later  to  120,  80,  or  40  acres.  This  further  subdi- 
vision leads  to  considerable  confusion  and  sometimes  to  conti'overs}^ 

Man}^  of  the  filings,  possibly  most  of  them,  are  made  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  disposal.  On  many  of  the  irrigable  tracts  relinquishments 
are  selling  at  $300  to  $500  each.  A  man  having  a  homestead  filing 
offers  to  step  out  and  allow  another  man  to  take  his  place  in  consider- 
ation of  a  cash  payment  of  $300.  This  illustrates  the  fact  that, 
although  the  charges  for  water  are  in  some  cases  believed  to  be  too 
high,  there  are  plenty  of  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  bonus  for 
the  privilege  of  ultimately  getting  the  water. 

In  some  localities  traffic  in  relinquishments  is  brisk,  and  it  is  appar- 
ent that  two,  three,  or  more  changes  will  take  place  before  a  given 
parcel  of  land  passes  into  the  control  of  the  man  who  is  able  and  will- 
ing to  live  upon  it,  cultivate  it,  and  make  a  home.  Each  of  these 
changes  involves  expenditure,  and  the  man  who  ultimately  gets  the 
land  must  have  paid  a  profit  to  each  of  the  speculative  interests  inter- 
vening in  the  various  transactions.  It  is  unfortunate  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  economy  that  these  profits  could  not  come  to  the  recla- 
mation fund  to  be  used  in  payment  for  works,  or  be  saved  to  the 
actual  settler,  who  must  make  a  large  outlay  in  unearned  gain  to  the 
speculators. 

It  is  believed  that,  if  authority  should  be  granted  by  Congress,  a 
system  could  be  devised  by  which  the  public  lands  would  pass  more 
directly  to  the  individual  home  seeker,  and  that,  if  it  were  practicable 
to  exercise  discretion,  the  lands  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  would  probably  live  upon  them — men  who  have  families  to  sup- 
port, and  who  have  the  qualities  of  good  citizenship. 

In  the  case  of  lands  in  private  ownership,  the  attempt  to  limit  the 
farms  to  160  acres,  as  required  by  law,  is  meeting  with  success,  although 
opposition  is  encountered.  The  area  of  land  which  can  be  ultimately 
reclaimed  is  relatively  small,  and  the  men  who  happen  to  own  or  con- 
trol this  land  know  that  they  have  practicall}^  a  monopoly  of  it. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  reclamation  act  nothing  can  be  done  by  the 
Government  toward  the  reclamation  of  this  land  except  with  their 
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consent.  They  assume  that  the  Government  must  spend  the  reclame 
tion  fund — must  irrigate  their  land  and  increase  its  value,  and  to  do  s 
must  make  any  concession  they  demand.  They  assume  the  positio 
that  the  Government  has  no  right  directl}^  or  indirectly  to  force  thei 
to  relinquish  in  the  future  an}^  considerable  part  of  their  holdings  fc 
the  benefit  of  home  seekers  or  of  the  community.  They  argue  tha 
no  matter  how  they  obtained  possession  of  these  large  tracts  of  lane 
they  are  legally  in  possession  and  they  will  not  permit  the  land  to  I 
reclaimed,  even  though  the  profit  to  themselves  would  be  great,  unlet 
the  Government  reclaim  it  in  the  way  which  is  acceptable  to  them.  I 
spite  of  this  opposition,  however,  rapid  progress  has  been  made  i 
carrying  the  rules  and  regulations  into  effect. 

As  the  area  of  land  to  be  covered  by  any  project  is  limited  and  th 
success  of  the  project  is  usually  dependent  upon  all  of  the  irrigab] 
land  being  utilized,  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  the  Government  i 
its  investment  by  insisting  that  before  construction  is  begun  the  owi 
ers  of  the  irrigable  land  will  permit  their  land  to  be  irrigated  an 
will  comply  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  in  regard  to  its  sul 
division;  that  is,  large  landowners  must  obligate  themselves  to  subd 
vide  their  land  at  a  reasonable  time  and  put  it  in  the  hands  of  me 
who  will  live  upon  it  and  cultivate  the  soil  and  not  hold  it  for  speci 
lative  purposes  for  an  indefinite  period  after  the  works  are  bull 
There  are  many  large  landowners  who  would  like  to  have  the  irrigi 
tion  works  built  and  who  would  then  hold  their  land  at  speculativ 
values  and  leave  the  Government  works  standing,  in  part  at  least,  id! 
through  years  or  decades.  This  procedure  would,  of  course,  h 
destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  it  is  not  cor 
sidered  wise  to  undertake  any  large  work  until  reasonable  assuranc 
is  had  that  the  work  will  be  utilized  to  its  full  capacity  as  soon 
completed. 

Insistence  upon  this  general  principle  has,  as  above  stated,  resulte 
in  considerable  opposition  from  large  landowners,  but  firm  adherenc 
to  this  vital  regulation  is  bringing  all  of  these  interests  to  terms, 
is  believed  that  there  are  no  more  important  provisions  of  the  reclanii 
tion  act  than  those  which,  in  letter  and  spirit,  call  for  the  cultivatio 
of  the  reclaimed  areas  in  small  tracts  and  actual  settlement  and  res 
dence  upon  or  near  these  tracts  b}^  the  owners,  and  that  nothing  cou 
be  more  injurious  to  the  future  of  the  (commonwealth  than  to  perm 
these  lands  to  be  reclaimed  at  Government  expense  and  pass  into  tl 
hands  of  speculators  or  be  occupied  by  a  tenantr}^  subject  to  the  wi 
of  a  landlord. 

The  funds  provided  by  the  act  of  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  388 
constituting  the  proceeds  from  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  in  tl 
thirteen  States  and  three  Territories  from  June  30,  1901,  to  June  3' 
1905,  are  shown  by  the  following  table: 
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Receipts  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 — 

1901... 13,144,821.91 

1902 4, 585, 520.  53 

1 903 8,  713, 996.  60 

1904 6,  826, 253.  59 

1905 4,757,978.87 


Total 28,028,571.50 

It  is  probable  that  the  increments  to  the  fund  will  steadily  decrease, 
\nd  for  the  purpose  of  making  plans  for  the  future  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  fund  for  1906  will  be  $3,250,000;  for  1907,  $3,000,000; 
ind  for  1908,  $2,750,000.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  latter  year  returns 
wiW  commence  to  come  in  to  the  fund  from  the  sale  of  water  under  the 
ten  annual  instalments  provided  by  law. 

The  estimated  cost  of  projects  authorized  and  approved  by  the 
Department,  contemplated  but  not  yet  completed,  is  as  follows: 


state. 


Name  of  project. 


Allotment. 


Reclaimable 


Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

tdaho 

Do 

Kansas 

Montana 

Montana  (two-thirds)  . . . 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming. 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota  (one-third J 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Wyoming 


Salt  River 

Yuma 

Uncompahgre 

Minidoka 

Payette-Boise 

Garden  City 

Huntley 

Lower  Yellowstone. 

North  Platte 

Truckee-Carson 

Hondo 

Lower  Yellowstone. 

Klamath 

Bellefourche 

Shoshone 


,  850, 000 
, 000, 000 
,  500, 000 
, 300, 000 
,  300, 000 
260, 000 
900, 000 
,200,000 
,330,000 
,000,000 
240, 000 
700, 000 
, 000, 000 
,  100, 000 
,  250, 000 


Acres. 

160, 000 
85, 000 

100, 000 
00, 000 
60, 000 
8,600 
30,000 
40,000 

100, 000 

120, 000 
10,000 
20, 000 

100, 000 
60, 000 
75, 000 


Total 


.000 


a  Approximate. 

The  amount  disbursed  on  approved  vouchers  on  account  of  the 
reclamation  service,  including  payments  on  construction  contracts, 
engineering,  and  administrative  expenses,  to  and  including  October  31, 
1905,  is  $7,654,060.40. 

The  following  list  gives  the  contracts  entered  into  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  31st  da}'  of  October,  1905,  as  well  as  those  then  in  preparation, 
for  the  performance  of  specific  work  or  for  the  purchase  of  machinery 
and  supplies.  This  does  not  represent  the  total  expenditures  from  the 
reclamation  fund,  as  most  of  the  preliminary  work  of  survey's  and 
examinations,  such  a  digging  test  pits,  operating  diamond  drills,  road 
building,  and  similar  work,  is  done  under  what  is  known  as  the  "force 
account." 
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With  the  exception  of  work  that  has  been  completed  the  amount 
given  in  this  list  are  approximate  only,  as  the  bids  were  made  on  uni 
prices  for  excavation,  rock  work,  concrete,  and  other  items.  Th 
sums  given  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  estimated  quantities  b 
the  unit  prices,  the  quantities  being,  as  stated  in  the  contract,  subjec 
to  change  as  conditions  develop  and  material  is  ^classified. 

Reclamation  contracts  signed  and  in  preparation  October  31,  1905. 

Salt  River  project,  Arizona: 

December  17,  1903,  Wilcox  &  Rose,  Riverside,  Cal. ;  cement  mill.      a$i2,  505. 1 

December  22,  1903,  Allis-Chalmers  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  ma- 
chinery for  cement  plant a  38,  880.  ( 

December  26,  1903,  James  R.  Thorpe,  Denver,  Colo.;  telephone 

line «  22,  711.  ^ 

January  6,  1904,  Hendrie  &  Bolthoff  Manufacturing  Company, 

Denver  Colo. ;  motors  for  power  plant « 10,  641. 1 

January  8,  1904,  Bullock  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  electric  machinery  for  power  plant «  9,  687. 1 

February   18,    1904,    Still well-Bierce    &  Smith- Vaile  Company, 

Dayton,  Ohio;  water-wheel  and  appurtenances « 5,  000.  ( 

March  18,  1904,  Robert  Sherer  &  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.; 

schedule  1  of  power  canal 220,  000.  ( 

March  23,  1904,  John  Tuttle,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  schedule  2  of 
power  canal « 166, 623.  ( 

March  23,  1904,  John  Tuttle,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  sluicing  tun- 
nel          « 11 ,  178.  ( 

November  14,  1904,  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
sluicing  gates  for  tunnel 102, 000.  ( 

February  4,  1905,  Wolf  Sachs,  Tempe,  Ariz,;  hauling  merchan- 
dise    50,  000.  ( 

February  10,  1905,  C.  R.  Eager  &  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ; 
fuel  oil 174,  000.  ( 

March  9,  1905,  J.  E.  Sturgeon,  Tempe,  Ariz. ;  firewood «  5,  032.  ( 

April   8,  1905,  J.  M.  O'Rourke  &  Company,   Roosevelt,  Ariz.; 

Roosevelt  dam 1, 147,  600.  < 

Uncompahgre  Valley  project,  Colorado: 

October  31,  1904,  Elmer  A.  Hess,  Lyons,  Iowa;  telephone  system.         «  5,  641.  i 

November  4,  1904,  Knowlton  &  Bollen  Construction  Company, 

Fort  Collins,  Colo.;  divisions  1,  2,  7,  8,  and  9  of  south  canal. ..        "41,  010. 

November  7,  1904,  Orman  &  Crook,  Pueblo,  Colo. ;  divisions  3,  4, 
and  5  of  south  canal «  33, 509. 

November  9, 1904,  Kellogg  &  Worley,  Gunnison,  Colo. ;  division  6 

of  south  canal 8,  873. 

November  21,   1904,  Taylor  &  Moore  Construction   Company, 
Hillsboro,  Tex. ;  Gunnison  tunnel „ &  1,  008,  500. 

June  24,  1905,  Montrose  Hardware  Company,  Montrose,  Colo.; 

heating  plant 800. 

June  28,  1905,  J.  J.  Kewin,  Montrose,  Colo. ;  office  building 4, 166. 

September  21,  1905,  Orman  &  Crook,  Pueblo,   Colo.;  divisions 

10-21  of  south  canal 513,  365. 

«  Total  amount  paid ;  work  completed. 
&  Contract  given  up  by  contractors. 
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Minidoka  project,  Idaho: 

September  17,  1904,  Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Company,  Chi- 
cago, 111. ;  dam,  spillway,  canal $425, 928.  00 

September  20,  1904,  Portland  Cement  Company  of  Utah  (Ltd.), 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ;  14,000  barrels  cement 41, 300.  00 

June  7,  1905,  Hubbard  &  Carlson,  Boise,   Idaho;  schedule  2  of 

distributing  canal 121, 494.  00 

July  3,  1905,  W.  H.  Crumb  &  Company,  Chicago,  I'll. ;  telephone 
line 6,  335.  00 

July  3,  1905,  Orman  &  Crook,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  schedules  1,  5,  6, 

and  7  of  distributing  canal 354,  823.  00 

July  7,  1905,  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Chicagb,  111. ;  schedule  8  of  dis- 
tributing canal • 9, 471.  00 

July  8,  1905,  Monar(;h  &  Porter,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  schedules  3 

and  4  of  distributing  canal 194,  827.  00 

Truckee-Carson  project,  Nevada: 

August  28,  1903,  E.  B.  &  A.  L.  Stone  Company,  Oakland,  Cal.; 

division  3  of  excavation  for  canal «,339, 118.  80 

September  3,  1903,  C.  A.  Warren  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ; 
divisions  1  and  2  of  excavation  for  canal «  965, 943.  25 

December  17,  1903,  J.  D.  Spreckles  &  Bros.  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  30,000  barrels  Portland  cement «  89,  818. 65 

August  19,  1904,  Clarence  W.  Swain,  lone, Cal.;  Schedule D,  high- 
way bridges 4,  288. 00 

September  9,   1904,  Pacific  Coast  Construction  Company,   Port- 
land, Oreg. ;  Schedule  A,  distributing  canals  and  structures «254,  777.  26 

September  17,  1904,  San   Francisco  Construction  Company,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. ;  Schedule  C,  distributing  canals  and  structures.  53,  947.  76 

September  29,  1904,  R.  C.  Mattingly,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Sched- 
ule B,  distributing  canals  and  structures 52,  563.  00 

January  21,  1905,  San  Francisco  Construction  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  divisions  1,2,  and  6  of  ditches 129.  587. 00 

January  24,  1905,  Pacific  Coast  Construction  Company,  Portland, 

Oreg. ;  division  5  of  ditches «43,  436.  31 

January  30,  1905,  Utah   Construction   Company,  Ogden,    Utah; 

divisions  3  and  4  of  ditches 117,  737.  00 

May  18,  1905,  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  cement « 15, 021 .  00 

July  5,  1905,  Edward  Malley,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Lake  Tahoe 

outlet  and  regulating  works 32,  200. 00 

July  29,  1905,  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. ;  2,500  barrels  cement 3,  750.  00 

Hondo  project,  New  Mexico: 

December  5,   1904,  Taylor-Moore  Construction  Company,  Hills- 
boro,  Tex. ;  schedules  1,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  of  dam  and  canals ^  118, 403.  00 

December  5,  1904,    Slinkard   Construction   Company,    Roswell, 

N.  Mex. ;  schedule  2  of  dam  and  canals 26, 087.  04 

Noith  Platte  project,  Nebraska- Wyoming: 

January  25,  1905,  Kilpatrick  Bros.  &  Collins  Contracting  Com- 
pany, Beatrice,  Nebr. ;  Pathfinder  tunnel 34,  292.  00 

June  12,  1905,  Robinson  &  Maney,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  divisions  1,  2, 

6,  7,  9,  and  10  of  interstate  canal 216, 368.  00 

« Total  amount  paid;  work  completed. 
&  Contract  given  up  by  contractors. 
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North  Platte  project,  Nebraska-Wyoming — Continued. 

June  13,  1905,  Griffith  &  McDermott,  Chicago,  111. ;  division  3  of 

interstate  canal 

June  19,  1905,  Orman  &  Crook,  Pueblo,  Colo. ;  division  5  of  inter- 
state canal 

June  24,  1905,  James  O'Connor,  Morgantown,  Ind.;  division  8  of 

interstate  canal 

July   3,    1905,    Deadwood    Construction    Company,    Deadwood, 

S.  Dak. ;  division  4  of  interstate  canal 

July  17,  1905,  James  F.  Stanley,  Casper,  AVyo. ;  bridge   across 

North  Platte  River 

September  1,  1905,   Geddes  &  Seerie  Stone  Company,   Denver, 

Colo. ;  Pathfinder  dam 

Belle  Fourche  project.  South  Dakota: 

April  24,  1905,  S.  R.  H.  Robinson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  division  1  of 

main  canal 

April  26,  1905,  Widell-Finley  Company,  Mankato,  Minn.;  divi- 

sion.2  of  main  canal ^ 

July  20,  1905,  W.  H.  Crumb  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111.;  telephone  sys- 
tem   

Lower  Yellowstone  project,  Montana-North  Dakota: 

June  28,  1905,  Elmer  A.  Hess,  Lyons,  Iowa;  telephone  system  .. 
July   17,    1905,   Deadwood   Construction   Company,    Deadwood, 

S.  Dak. ;  division  4  of  structures 

July  21,  1905,  Callahan  Bros.,  Phelan  &  Shirley,  Omaha,  Nebr. ; 

divisions  2,  3,  and  4  of  canal 

July  22,  1905,  Widell-Finley  Company,  Mankato,  Minn.;  division 

1  of  canal 

July  24,  1905,  Chas.  Stabern,  Helena,  Mont.;  divisions  1,  2,  and 

3  of  structures 

August  18,  1905,  Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  cement . . 
Yuma  project,  Arizona: 

July  6,  1905,  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Laguna  dam. 
September  13,  1905,  Miller  &  Peasley,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Yuma 

dikes 

In  preparation  October  31,  1905 — 

Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  ce- 
ment   

Huntley  project,  Montana: 

July  24,  1905,  W.  D.  Lovell,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  structures 

September  18, 1905,  Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  cement. 
In  preparation  October  31,  1905 — 

Cotton  Bros.  &  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.;  division  1  of  main  canal. 
W.  D.  Lovell,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  division  2 of  main  canal. 
Callahan,  Katz,  Phelan,  &  Shirley,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  division 

3  of  main  canal 

Shoshone  project,  Wyoming: 

September  23,  1905,  Prendergast  &  Clarkson,  Chicago,  111.;  Sho- 
shone dam 

September  27,  1905,  Charles  Spear,  Billings,  Mont. ;  Corbett  tun- 
nel   
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EDUCATION. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  contains  much  inter- 
esting and  valuable  statistical  information  relative  to  education  in  the 
United  States. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  during  the 
year  was  16,256,038,  the  same  being  20.01  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, as  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau,  viz,  81,241,246.  The 
average  daily  attendance  for  1904  was  11,318,256,  the  same  being  69.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  enrolled.  This  is  the  largest  average 
attendance  in  proportion  to  the  number  enrolled  ever  reported  in  the 
United  States.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  was  $50.96  for 
males  and  $41.54  for  females. 

The  above  figures  relate  to  the  public  schools  only.  In  addition,  the 
private  schools  are  estimated  at  1,200,813  pupils  for  the  elementary 
schools,  and  169,431  students  are  reported  for  academies  and  other 
secondary  schools. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year,  including  public  and  private, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education,  was  17,896,890  pupils, 
and  to  this  thQre  should  be  an  addition  made  for  evening  schools,  busi- 
ness schools,  private  kindergartens,  Indian  schools.  State  schools  for 
defectives,  orphans,  etc.,  693,101,  making  a  grand  total  of  18,589,991 
in  general  and  special  schools. 

In  1904,  588  cities  containing  8,000  inhabitants  and  upward  and  624 
villages  containing  4,000  to  8,000  inhabitants  reported  to  the  Bureau. 
The  aggregate  number  of  public  school  children  enrolled  in  these  588 
cities  was  4,374,463  pupils;  male  teachers,  7,289;  female  teachers, 
89,335.  These  cities  alone  expended  $129,836,203,  and  their  entire 
population  aggregated  25,318,591  in  1900, 

Students  receiving  secondary  instruction  in  public  high  schools  num- 
bered, in  all,  822,235.  The  number  has  more  than  doubled  in  thirteen 
years.  Of  these  pupils,  652,804  were  enrolled  in  public  institutions  and 
169,431  in  priv  ate  institutions  and  in  preparatory  departments  of  institu- 
tions for  higher  education.  The  value  of  the  school  propert}^  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  nearly  $158,000,000;  that  of 
private  schools  of  the  same  grade  to  about  $70,000,000.  About  one-half 
of  the  private  schools  are  controlled  by  religious  denominations. 

The  total  number  of  universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools 
reporting  in  1904  is  607,  of  which  121  admit  women  only;  130  univer- 
sities and  colleges  admit  only  men  to  the  undergraduate  department, 
and  313  admit  both  men  and  women.  Of  the  43  schools  of  technology, 
24  institutions  report  women  among  their  undergraduates.  The  total 
number  of  students  resident  at  these  institutions  in  1904  was  118,029. 
Of  these,  71,817  men  and  24,413  women  were  in  universities  and  col- 
leges for  men  and  for  both  sexes;  6,341  were  in  colleges  for  women; 
12306—05 7 
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14,189  men  and  1,269  women  were  in  schools  of  technology.  Of  the 
entire  nmiiber  (118,029),  52,131  were  in  classical  courses  and  13,009 
were  in  other  courses  for  general  culture;  9,540  in  general  science 
courses,  and  2,196  in  agriculture,  excluding  short-course  students. 
The  total  value  of  property  possessed  by  these  institutions  for  higher 
education  amounts  to  $465,216,515.  The  total  amount  of  benefactions 
reported  by  the  several  institutions  for  higher  education  as  having 
been  received  during  the  year  is  $13,700,559. 

Professional  students  and  graduates  for  1904  were  as  follows:  Theo- 
logical, 153  schools,  7,392  students,  and  1,620  graduates;  law,  95 
schools,  14,306  students,  and  3,288  graduates;  medical,  152  schools, 
26,949  students,  5,702  graduates;  dental,  54  schools,  7,325  students, 
2,192  graduates;  pharmaceutical,  63  schools,  4,457  students,  1,308 
graduates;  veterinary,  11  schools,  795  students,  198  graduates. 

In  1904  there  were  269  public  and  private  normal  schools  reporting 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  There  were  63,627  normal  students  in 
these  institutions,  10,848  of  whom  graduated  at  the  close  of  the 
scholastic  year.  Besides  these  there  were  23,612  normal  students  in 
universities  and  colleges  and  high  schools.  In  1904  the  amount  for 
current  expenses  had  reached  $3,927,808,  and  for  buildings  $915,443. 
One  hundred  and  forty-nine  public  normal  schools  report  an  aggregate 
of  $26,914,525  as  the  value  of  their  school  property. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-five  manual  and  industrial  schools  reported 
in  1904,  the  number  of  pupils  being  65,495  (35,327  boys  and  30,168 
girls).     The  current  expenses  were  $1,480,685. 

Commerce  is  reported  taught  in  166  universities  and  colleges,  52 
public  and  private  normal  schools,  693  academies,  3,192  public  high 
schools,  and  499  business  schools — a  total  of  250,231  students. 

In  1904  the  common  school  enrollment  in  colored  schools  in  the  16 
former  slave  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  numbered  1,577,385. 
The  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  of  both  races  in  these  16  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  amounted  to  143,653,647. 

From  reports  received  it  appears  that  there  were  during  the  year  39 
schools  for  the  blind,  containing  4,236  pupils;  137  schools  for  the  deaf, 
with  2,267  pupils;  25  State  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  showing 
4,897  pupils  in  attendance. 

There  were  95  reform  schools  in  the  United  States  in  1904,  enrolling 
35,124  pupils;  of  these,  5,839  were  learning  useful  trades. 

Education  in  Alaska. ^Outside  of  the  incorporated  towns  in 
Alaska  there  have  been  maintained  during  the  past  j^ear  51  public 
schools,  with  62  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  3,083  pupils.  The  act 
of  Congress  approved  January  27,  1905,  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools,  and  the  care  and  support  of  the  insane  in  the 
district  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes,"  provides,  among  other 
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thino-8,  that  one- fourth  of  the  license  fund  ''shall  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  schools  in  said  district;"  "that 
the  governor  of  the  district  shall  have  supervision  jind  direction  of  the 
public  schools  in  said  district/'  and  by  section  7  continues  the  educa- 
tion of  Eskimos  and  Indians  in  the  district  of  Alaska  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.     Said  section  is  as  follows: 

That  the  schools  specified  and  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
education  of  white  children  and  children  of  mixed  blood  who  lead  a  civilized  life. 
The  education  of  Eskimos  and  Indians  in  the  district  of  Alaska  shall  remain  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  ^the  Interior,  and  schools  for  and  among 
the  Eskimos  and  Indians  of  Alaska  shall  be  provided  for  by  an  annual  appropria- 
tion; and  the  Eskimo  and  Indian  children  of  Alaska  shall  have  the  same  right  to  be 
admitted  to  any  Indian  boarding  school  as  the  Indian  children  in  the  States  or  Ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law  the  funds  for  the  schools  in  Alaska 
were  obtained  under  the  following  provision  of  the  act  of  March  2, 
1903,  amending  the  Alaska  Civil  Code  (32  Stat.  L.  946),  to  wit: 

Provided,  That  fifty  per  centum  of  all  license  moneys  provided  for  by  said  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  any  amend- 
ments made  thereto,  that  may  hereafter  be  paid  for  business  carried  on  outside 
incorporated  towns  in  the  district  of  Alaska  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  and  set  aside  to  be  expended,  so  far  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  his  discretion  and  under  his  direction,  for 
school  purposes  outside  incorporated  towns  in  said  district  of  Alaska. 

This  provision,  however,  was  repealed  by  implication  by  the  act  of 
January  27,  1905,  supra,  which  provided  that  money  received  from 
licenses  issued  outside  of  incorporated  towns  should  be  placed  in  the 
"Alaska  fund,"  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of  roads,  care  of 
insane,  and  maintenance  of  schools  for  white  children  and  children  of 
mixed  blood  who  lead  a  civilized  life. 

Accordingly,  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  the  edu- 
cation of  natives  in  Alaska  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  which  amount, 
however,  was  not  sufficient  to  properly  maintain  the  service,  the  office 
being  compelled  to  close  many  of  the  old  schools  that  had  been  in 
operation  for  several  years,  and  to  refrain  from  opening  new  schools, 
though  the  latter  were  urgently  needed. 

The  schools  heretofore  maintained  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  supervision  of  which  was  transferred  to  the  governor  of 
Alaska  under  the  above-mentioned  act  of  January  27,  1905,  are  as 
follows:  Afognak  (Russian),  Chignik,  Ellamar,  Haines  (for  whites), 
Hope,  Kenai,  Kodiak,  Seldovia,  Seward,  Sitka  (for  whites),  Teller 
City,  Unalaska,  Unga,  and  Wood  Island. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Department  had  set  aside  $60,000, 
from  the  school  fund  obtained  from  license  moneys,  for  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  in  Alaska,  and  these  are  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion at  Barrow,  Bettles,  Copper  Center,  Deering,  Haines,  Jackson, 
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Kake,  Killisnoo,  Klawock,  Klinquan,  Klukwan,  Kotzebue,  Nulato, 
Sbakan,  Shismaref,  St.  Michael,  Tee  Harbor,  Wainwright,  Wales, 
Wrangell,  and  Yukon. 

The  total  number  of  native  villages  not  yet  provided  with  school 
facilities  is  177,  with  an  estimated  school  population  of  4,000.  An 
adequate  appropriation  should  be  made  by  Congress  in  order  that 
the  natives  in  these  villages  may  be  provided  for. 

The  coming  of  the  white  man  to  Alaska,  the  Commissioner  states,  has 
destroyed  the  natives'  occupation  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and  makes 
the  continuance  of  tribal  life  impossible.  In  addition,  therefore,  to 
instructing  them  in  the  rudiments  of  the  English  language  it  is  neces- 
sary to  teach  them  some  occupation  that  will  provide  food,  clothing, 
etc.  The  native  if  left  to  himself  without  education  will  soon  perish 
by  contact  with  the  white  man,  who,  while  teaching  him  all  his  vices, 
at  the  same  time  robs  him  of  his  natural  means  of  support — the  game 
being  driven  away  and  fish  caught  by  nets  on  a  large  scale  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  deprives  the  inland  tribes  of  their  annual  supply 
of  fish.  To  supply  the  native,  therefore,  with  means  of  providing  sub- 
sistence and  gaining  a  livelihood,  the  plan  of  instructing  him  in  the 
training  and  management  of  the  reindeer  has  been  adopted.  In  dis- 
cussing this  subject  the  Commissioner  states: 

If  we  wish  to  make  the  native  self-supporting  and  helpful  to  the  miners  and  other 
immigrants  from  the  States,  we  are  forced  to  resort  to  reindeer  herding  and  transpor- 
tation as  a  school  occupation  for  the  natives  of  all  parts  of  Alaska,  leaving  out  the 
southern  coast  region  and  the  Sitkan  ( Alexander)  Archipelago,  because  of  the  fact 
that  reindeer  moss  is  the  only  agricultural  product  worth  naming,  and  because  it  is 
to  be  found  in  a  supply  sufficient  for  a  native  population  at  least  fifty  times  the  num- 
ber at  present  in  Alaska. 

The  reindeer  is  the  equivalent  of  the  sheep  in  respect  to  food  and  clothing,  and  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  horse  in  those  northern  regions  for  transportation.  The  rein- 
deer furnishes  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  meat  as  the  sheep,  and  his  hide 
makes  the  best  of  arctic  clothing.  He  can  travel  from  50  to  100  miles  a  day  over  a 
smooth  snow  track,  drawing  a  man  on  a  sledge.  A  train  of  eight  or  ten  reindeer, 
with  a  good  leader,  each  drawing  one  sledge  and  arranged  ''tandem,"  will  draw  a 
ton  of  freight  20  or  30  miles  a  day. 

There  are  no  roads  and  no  bridges  in  summer  in  Alaska,  but  in  winter  the  streams 
are  bridged  with  thick  ice,  and  all  the  level  region  is  one  vast  snow  field  with  a  hard 
surface,  furnishing  roads  in  any  direction  for  the  reindeer  sledge. 

Every  herd  in  charge  of  apprentices  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  overseer  is  an 
educational  institution,  giving  industrial  instruction  to  the  natives,  who  learn  to  do 
by  doing.  As  the  English  language  will  be  used  for  intercommunication  there  will 
be  a  progress,  more  or  less,  from  year  to  year  in  a  knowledge  of  the  language  which 
is  needed  for  communication  with  immigrants  from  the  States  who  visit  that  country 
for  mining  purposes  or  for  salmon  fisheries. 

In  prior  years  reindeer  were  purchased  in  Siberia  under  various 
Congressional  appropriations,  brought  into  the  district  of  Alaska,  and 
distributed  to  points  where  mission  schools  were  maintained  by  inde- 
pendent religious  denominations  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
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natives  in  reindeer  training.  The  total  number  of  reindeer  imported 
between  189^  and  1902  was  1,280.  Since  1903  it  has  not  been  prac- 
ticable to  import  reindeer  from  Siberia,  and  where  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  purchase  additional  deer  in  the  establishment  of  new  herds 
they  can  be  bought  from  natives  and  others  owning  reindeer  in  the 
district.  The  total  number  of  reindeer  in  the  district  of  Alaska  may 
be  stated,  approximately,  to  be  10,241,  divided  as  follows:  3,073  belong- 
ing to  the  Government,  5,011  the  property  of  reindeer  herders  and 
apprentices,  and  2,127  belonging  to  various  mission  stations. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  reindeer  at  each  station  in 
the  district  of  Alaska,  the  ownership  thereof,  etc. : 


Location. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Mission 
station. 

Appren- 
tices and 
herders. 

Total. 

83 

546 
220 
«323 
351 
294 
537 
35 
456 
570 
542 
605 
562 

629 

Kivalina  

220 

194 
100 

215 
28 
166 
216 

732 

Deering 

479 

Shismaref 

460 

Wales 

189 
154 
215 
132 
478 
214 
376 
100 
438 
400 

942 

Gambell 

189 

Teller  

270 

462 

941 

1,164 

Unalakleet           

1,020 
1,008 
1,329 

Eaton 

189 
391 
190 

Bethel                       

Nulato                                                          

290 

438 

Settles  b                                   .              

400 

Total 

3,073 

2,127 

5,041 

10, 241 

"Eleven  of  these  are  sled  deer  owned  by  white  miners, 
b  Estimated;  no  report  received. 

A  system  of  reindeer  posts  or  stations  has  been  established  and  is 
now  nearly  completed.  They  extend,  100  miles  apart,  from  Point 
Barrow  to  Kotzebue,  Kotzebue  Sound  to  Wales,  Wales  to  St.  Michael, 
St.  Michael  across  the  Yukon  to  Bethel,  Bethel  to  lliamna  on  Cooks 
Inlet,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  River  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tanana,  and  may  be  extended  eastward  to  Fort  Yukon  and  along  the 
upper  river  to  Eagle  and  Dawson,  connecting  on  the  west  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon  with  the  coast-line  reindeer  posts. 

Agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. — By  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  August  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  417),  a  continuing  appro- 
priation was  made  "for  the  more  complete  endowment  and  mainte- 
nance of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts," 
established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  Jul}^  2, 1862.  The  said  act  of  August  30, 1890,  appropriated 
to  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890,  the  sum 
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of  $15,000  and  an  annual  increase  of  the  amount  thereafter  for  ten 
years  by  an  additional  sum  of  $1,000  ov^er  the  preceding*  3^ear,  until 
the  appropriation  reached  the  sum  of  $25,000,  which  should  then  be 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  each  State  and  Territory. 
The  act  provided  that  these  amounts  should  be  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  but  this  limitation  as  to 
the  source  of  the  funds  was  removed  by  the  acts  of  Congress  approved 
May  17,  1900  (31  Stat.  L.,  1Y9),  June  17,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  388),  and 
Februar}^  7,  1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  803),  in  each  of  which  acts  it  is  pro- 
vided that  if  at  any  time  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of  public 
lands  shall  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  payments  authorized  by  the  act 
of  August  30,  1890,  the  deficienc}^  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

The  said  act  requires  annual  reports  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  by  the  treasurers  and  presidents  of  the  institutions 
receiving  the  benefits  thereof  and  imposes  upon  the  Department  the 
duty  of  ascertaining  whether  the  respective  States  and  Territories  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  annual  installments  of  the  fund. 

The  total  amount  paid  out  by  the  Government  to  the  several  States 
and  Territories  from  the  passage  of  the  act  to  and  including  the  install- 
ment paid  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  is  117,602,000. 

The  said  act  also  provides  that  the  funds  authorized  thereby  shall  be 
expended  only  for  instruction  in  certain  branches  of  study  named  in 
the  act  and  for  the  facilities  for  such  instruction.  A  summary  of  the 
reports  of  the  treasurers  of  the  several  institutions  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1904,  shows  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  for  that  year  to 
have  been  as  follows:  For  instruction,  including  salaries  and  facilities 
in  agriculture,  16.8  per  cent;  mechanic  arts,  29.5  per  cent;  English 
language,  12.3  per  cent;  mathematical  science,  11.8  per  cent;  natural 
and  physical  science,  23.4  per  cent;  economic  science,  6.2  per  cent.  Of 
the  entire  amount,  91.7  per  cent  was  expended  for  salaries  of  teachers 
and  the  remainder  for  facilities  for  instruction.  In  27  institutions  the 
entire  amount  was  expended  for  salaries,  the  facilities  for  instruction 
being  paid  for  out  of  other  funds. 

New  technical  courses  of  study  were  established  as  follows:  Chem- 
ical engineering  by  Arkansas  and  Nebraska,  irrigation  engineering 
by  Wyoming,  highway  engineering  by  Rhode  Island,  mining  engi- 
neering by  Nebraska,  forestry  b}^  Maine,  architecture  by  Kansas, 
science  and  agriculture  and  domestic  science  by  Iowa,  chemistry  by 
Arkansas. 

The  reports  of  the  presidents  of  these  institutions  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1904,  show  a  total  attendance  in  all  departments  of 
53,161  students,  of  which  number  6,726  were  enrolled  in  institutions 
for  colored  students.  Excluding  the  latter,  there  were  in  the  college 
departments  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  20,894  students, 
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and  in  short  or  special  courses  5,037  students.  The  students  in  the 
ret^ular  college  classes  were  pursuing  courses  of  study  as  follows: 
Agriculture,  2,096;  horticulture,  209^;  forestr}^  26;  mechanical  engi- 
neering, 3,767;  civil  engineering,  3,222;  electrical  engineering,  2,936; 
mining  engineering,  922;  chemical  engineering,  285;  railway  engi- 
neering, 3;  sanitary  engineering,  32;  textile  engineering,  95;  general 
engineering,  including  some  first-year  engineering  students,  746; 
architecture,  227;  household  economy,  674;  chemistry,  444;  general 
science,  1,707;  other  courses,  3,503. 

The  students  in  short  courses  wpre  as  follows:  Agriculture,  3,651; 
horticulture,  69;  dairying,  673;  mechanic  arts,  1,145;  household  econ- 
omy, 647;  mining,  93. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  institutions  for  colored  students 
enrolled  in  the  various  industrial  courses  was  as  follows:  Agriculture 
or  farm  work,  2,039;  carpentry,  633;  machine-shop  work,  190;  black- 
smithing,  409;  shoemaking,  133;  broom  making,  18;  wheelwrighting, 
198;  bricklaying,  198;  painting,  122;  printing,  106;  harness  making,  13; 
tailoring,  149;  plastering,  151;  sewing,  2,091;  cooking,  704;  launder- 
ing, 517;  nursing,  37;  millinery,  103. 

The  value  of  all  property  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  institutions  is 
$74,564,424,  an  increase  of  nearly  three  millions  over  the  amount  for 
the  preceding  j^ear.  Included  in  this  amount  is  the  sum  of  $11,737,316 
received  thus  far  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  under  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  2,  1862. 

The  total  income,  excluding  the  United  States  appropriation  for 
experiment  stations,  amounted  to  110,885,550,  an  increase  of  $1,329,599 
over  that  for  the  preceding  year.  This  increase  was  due  almost  entirely 
to  greater  appropriations  from  States  aud  Territories,  the  increase  in 
such  appropriations  being  a  little  more  than  $1,100,000. 

PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS. 

The  report  of  the  chief  of  the  document  division  of  the  Department, 
submitted  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section  92  of  the  act 
approved  January  12,  1895  (28  Stat.  L.,  623),  shows  that  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  publications  of  the  Government  were  received  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  several  offices  and  bureaus  of  the  Department,  as  follows: 


Received. 

Distributed. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

152, 634 

479, 400 

248,600 

2,500 

49, 723 

43,236 

1,261,876 

144,862 

Patent  Office 

421, 475 

255, 427 

3,655 

37,406 

40, 494 

General  Land  Office 

Pension  Office 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 

Bureau  of  Education 

Geological  Survey 

966, 571 

Total .  . 

2,237,969 

1,869,890 
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Four  hundred  and  eight^^  copies  each  of  volumes  194:  to  196  of  United 
States  Reports  were  during  the  fiscal  year  received  and  distributed  by 
the  Department  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  681  and 
683  of  the  Revised  Statutes  and  of  acts  of  February  12,  1889  (25  Stat. 
L.,  661),  and  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  630).  In  addition,  3,159  vol- 
umes of  United  States  Reports,  published  by  the  Banks  Law  Pub- 
lishing Company,  and  13  sets  of  Russell  and  Winslow's  Syllabus  Digest 
of  the  same,  together  with  16  sets  of  Digest  published  by  the  Lawyers' 
Cooperative  Publishing  Company,  were  purchased  by  the  Department 
and  distributed  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1902. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  5  of  said  act  10  copies  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  of  volumes  1  and  2  of  Supplement 
thereto,  were  delivered  to  Senators  and  24  copies  to  Representatives 
''exclusively  for  their  personal  use." 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  a  contract  was  entered  into  under 
date  of  June  9,  1901,  with  Rebecca  Restein,  doing  business  as  E.  P.  & 
L.  Restein  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  the  printing  and  deliver- 
ing of  63,000  copies,  more  or  less,  of  the  map  of  the  United  States, 
1904.  Work  under  this  contract  proceeded  satisfactorily  up  to  a  short 
time  ago,  when  the  firm  became  involved  financially,  proceedings  were 
instituted  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania  looking  to  declaring  it  bank- 
rupt, and  a  receiver  was  appointed.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this 
information  the  Department  called  on  the  United  States  Fidelity  and 
Guaranty  Company,  the  surety  on  their  bond,  to  complete  the  contract. 
This  action  was  had  and  the  work  is  now  progressing  satisfactorily. 
Of  the  63,000  copies,  more  or  less,  of  the  map  of  1904,  to  be  furnished 
under  this  contract,  there  have  been  delivered  to  the  folding  rooms  of 
the  Senate,  for  distribution  by  Senators,  7,500  copies;  to  the  folding 
room  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  distribution  by  Representa- 
tives and  Delegates,  15,000  copies.  The  remainder  of  the  edition  will 
be  delivered  as  rapidly  as  received  from  the  contractor. 

On  June  23,  1905,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  R.  F.  Bartle  & 
Co.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  bringing  the  copperplate  base  of  the 
map  of  the  United  States  down  to  June  30,  1905,  and  the  work  has 
been  satisfactorily  completed. 

Pursuant  to  authorit}^  contained  in  the  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  and  for  other  purposes, 
approved  March  18,  1904,  wherein,  among  other  things,  appropriation 
was  made  for  the  furnishing  and  delivering  of  connected  and  separate 
maps  of  the  United  States  and  other  maps  prepared  in  the  General 
Land  Office,  after  due  advertisement  a  contract  was  entered  into  under 
date  of  June  8,  1905,  with  the  above-mentioned  E.  P.  &  L.  Restein 
Company,  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  furnishing  and  delivering  of 
25,000  copies,  more  or  less,  of  the  map  of  the  United  States,  1905, 
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and  transfers  from  the  copperplate  base  are  now  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration, with  the  view  to  their  delivery  to  the  contractor,  to  be  placed 
on  lithographic  stones  from  which  the  map  is  to  be  printed.  The 
United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company,  the  surety  on  this 
bond,  has  been  advised  that  the  contractor  will  shortly  be  required  to 
enter  upon  the  performance  of  the  work  covered  by  the  contract,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  edition  of  the  map  of  the  United  States,  1905, 
will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  Congress  in  1906. 

The  sum  of  14,661.21  was  received  from  the  sale  of  documents  by 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  111,391.31  by  the  Geological  Survey 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  $18,811.18  by  the  Patent  Office  during 
the  calendar  year  1901. 

THE    TERRITORIES. 
Alaska. 

The  governor  of  Alaska,  John  G.  Brady,  in  his  report  discusses 
generally  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  district  and,  among  other 
things,  urges  the  providing  of  better  transportation  facilities  to  the 
river  valle3''s  as  an  incentive  to  settlers  to  locate  and  make  their  homes 
there. 

The  total  permanent  white  population  is  approximately  26,000,  aver- 
aging about  1  person  for  every  9  square  miles,  and  has  not  increased 
to  any  appreciable  extent  during  the  past  year.  Males  are  stated  to 
predominate,  and  the  desirability  is  suggested  of  more  young  women 
of  good  mind  and  health  locating  in  the  district  and  assisting  in  home 
building.  Transportation  at  this  time  to  any  portion  of  the  district 
away  from  the  seacoast  is  exceedingly  difficult;  if,  however,  good 
roads  and  railways  were  constructed  to  the  interior,  the  home  seeker 
would  follow  along  these  lines  and  establish  himself  permanently.  As 
it  is  now  the  number  of  men  is  on  the  increase.  During  the  summer 
they  come  to  Alaska  for  fishing,  mining,  speculation,  and  labor,  and 
return  to  the  States  in  the  fall,  taking  with  them  their  gains,  which  is 
a  distinct  loss  to  Alaska. 

Several  lines  of  railroad,  in  addition  to  those  alread}^  built,  have 
been  projected.  The  Alaska  Central,  leading  from  Seward,  at  the 
head  of  Resurrection  Bay,  on  Kenai  Peninsula,  has  cleared  more  than 
100  miles;  about  30  miles  of  it  are  in  use,  and  when  completed  will 
terminate  somewhere  in  the  Tanana  Valley,  toward  Fairbanks,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  420  miles.  It  is  intended  to  keep  1,700  employees 
engaged  on  road  construction  during  the  entire  year,  as  was  done  last 
year,  owing  to  the  favorable  climatic  conditions.  This  road  will  be  of 
incalculable  assistance  to  the  gold  field  expected  to  be  opened  in  the 
Sushitna  Valley.  The  Valdez- Yukon  Railroad Compan}^,  63  and  65  Wall 
street,  New  York  Cit}^,  and  the  Copper  River  and  Northwestern  Com- 
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pany ,  of  Seattle,  Wash. ,  each  propose  to  build  a  railroad  from  Valdez 
to  Copper  River  and  bej^dnd,  probably  to  the  Xanana  and  Yukon,  and 
are  now  engaged  in  the  actual  work  of  construction.  The  Alaska 
Short  Line  has  projected  and  surveyed  a  road  to  run  from  Iliamna,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Cook  Inlet  and  head  of  Alaska  Peninsula,  across  the 
Kuskokwim  to  Anvik,  on  the  Yukon.  A  great  amount  of  railroad 
construction  has  been  done  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  and  much  more 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mining  camps  of  that 
section. 

In  order  to  encourage  transportation  facilities,  the  governor  inquires 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  remit  the  license  tax  on  railroads 
of  $100  per  mile  for  each  mile  operated,  and  the  tax  of  |1  per  ton 
per  annum  on  the  net  tonnage  of  ocean  and  coastwise  vessels  doing 
local  business  for  hire. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  27,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  616),  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads.  If  Congress  will  continue  its  favorable  attitude  for  a  few 
years,  promoting  wagon  roads  and  railroad  construction  across  and 
through  the  great  river  valleys,  extend  the  system  of  telegraph  and 
cables  now  rendering  valuable  service,  start  a  system  of  surveys  so 
that  a  settler  can  obtain  a  title  to  his  homestead  at  no  greater  cost  than 
is  paid  elsewhere,  continue  the  mail  service,  provide  buoys  and  light- 
houses, geological  and  coast  surve3^s,  experiments  in  agriculture,  hor- 
ticulture, and  stock  raising,  and  a  good  system  of  schools,  the  governor 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  restless  tide  of  humanity  will  fill  up  the 
idle  and  waste  places. 

Pursuant  to  section  2  of  said  act  a  board  of  road  commissioners 
composed  of  army  officers  was  created  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  of 
which  Maj.  W.  P.  Richardson  was  designated  as  chief.  The  board 
has  provided  for  the  location  of  a  wagon  road  from  the  head  of  Chal- 
mondeley  Sound  to  Hetta  Inlet,  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island;  for  the 
survey  of  a  road  from  Haines  Mission  to  '^Hindestucy,"  on  the  Chil- 
kat,  to  Wells,  with  the  survey  of  a  trail  from  Wells  to  the  boundary 
near  Pleasant  Camp;  for  the  collection  of  data  for  a  road  yet  to  be 
determined  from  the  head  of  Gastineau  Channel  to  a  point  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  Berners  Bay;  for  the  work  of  relocation  and 
improvement  of  the  trail  from  Valdez  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gokona 
River,  thence  by  the  way  of  Big  Delta  to  the  Tanana,  and  down  that 
stream  to  Fairbanks;  for  such  work  of  improvement  as  the  funds  per- 
mitted on  the  roads  leading  from  the  terminus  of  the  Tanana  Mines 
Railway  to  Gilmore,  to  the  Summit,  and  thence  to  Cleary  Creek,  and 
from  the  Summit  to  Fairbanks  Creek;  for  the  preliminary  reconnois- 
sance  and  location  of  a  road  from  Council  Cit}^  to  the  east  fork  of  the 
Solomon  River;  and  a  road  from  Nome  northward  by  the  way  of  the 
head  of  the  Nome  River  and  toward  the  Kougarok  River.     So  far  the 
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g-ov^ernor  states  that  tlie  board  has  received  onl}^  $28,000  for  road 
work  from  the  Alaska  fund. 

The  act  above  referred  to  also  provides  for  the  niaintenance  of 
schools  for  white  children  and  those  of  mixed  ))lood,  both  in  incorpo- 
rated towns  and  in  districts  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  Many 
schools  have  been  established  in  such  places  by  the  governor,  who  is 
ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  l-i  schools  have 
accordingly  been  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  his 
supervision.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a  short  while  schools  will  be  organized 
in  all  places  contemplated  by  the  act^  Chapter  21  of  the  act  of  June 
6,  1900,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  529),  pro- 
vided for  the  incorporation  of  towns  in  Alaska,  giving  to  ever}^  com- 
munity of  300  inhabitants  the  right  to  incorporate  and  to  attend  to 
their  own  local  affairs,  which  has  proven  to  be  a  wise  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. They  elect  their  own  officers  and  provide  the  funds  for  the 
necessary  improvement  and  protection  of  the  town.  The  following- 
towns  have  been  incorporated  under  the  act:  Juneau,  Eagle,  Tread  well, 
Nome,  Valdez,  Douglas,  Wrangell,  Fairbanks,  Chena,  and  Ketchikan. 

That  agriculture  can  be  successfully  prosecuted  has  been  clearl}^ 
demonstrated,  $5,237  worth  of  agricultural  implements  having  been 
shipped  into  Alaska  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Wheat,  barley,  oats, 
potatoes,  and  hay  have  been  harvested;  strawberries,  cauliflower,  and 
other  plants  have  been  cultivated.  There  are  four  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  district;  one  at  Sitka,  given  largely  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  nursery  plants  and  their  distribution ;  one  at  Kenai,  on  Cooks 
Inlet,  testing  the  native  and  imported  grasses  and  dairy  work,  and  one 
each  at  Copper  Center  and  at  Rampart,  on  the  Yukon  River,  where 
grains  are  tested.  Dairying  promises  to  be  one  of  the  chief  industries, 
owing  to  the  enormous  wealth  of  grasses  in  southwestern  Alaska. 
Milch  cows  have  long  been  kept  at  most  of  the  coast  settlements,  and 
they  do  very  well  while  feeding  on  the  green  grasses.  Many  admirable 
sites  for  dairying  colonies  or  settlements  may  be  had  on  Kodiak  Island, 
or  other  islands,  and  on  the  mainland.  The  Finnish  colony  on  the 
Kenai  Peninsula  will  engage  itself  in  this  industry. 

Although  the  mineral  wealth  of  Alaska  is  at  present  its  most  attract- 
ive resource,  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  in  distant  parts  attract- 
ing thousands  of  men  hoping  to  secure  fortunes  quickly,  the  governor 
states  that  this  industry  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  extend  to  it  the  same  fostering  care 
as  to  other  industries  in  the  district  which  are  looked  after  by  resident 
Government  agents.  He  thinks  that  this  can  be  remedied  by  the 
appointment  of  a  resident  mining  commissioner. 

Gold  is  being  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  district,  and  the 
advance  in  the  several  localities  during  the  past  year  has  been  marked 
and  gratifying.     New  discoveries  and  locations  have  been  made  in  the 
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country  between  Ketchikan  and  Juneau,  the  latest  discovery  being  on 
the  west  side  of  Chichagoff  Island,  about  60  miles  north  of  Sitka.  A 
considerable  amount  of  gold  has  been  taken  at  Cape  Yakataga,  about 
65  miles  east  of  Kayak.  The  whole  area  south  of  the  Yukon  and 
north  of  the  sea  seems  to  be  gold  producing,  a  great  part  being  unex- 
plored. The  output  of  gold  from  the  mines  for  the  year  has  been 
about  $10,000,000.  Silver  has  been  produced  in  considerable  quantity 
from  the  galena  ore  in  the  Sheep  Creek  mines,  near  Juneau,  and  large 
galena  deposits,  rich  in  silver,  have  been  discovered  at  the  head  of  the 
Fish  River,  emptying  into  Golofnin  Bay  in  Norton  Sound.  Copper  is 
being  extensively  mined,  a  number  of  such  properties  being  located 
upon  Prince  William  Sound.  The  shipment  of  copper  sulphide  from 
the  Ellamar  mine,  Virgin  Bay,  about  30  miles  from  Valdez,  has  beer 
nearly  at  the  rate  of  2,000  tons  per  month.  Work  upon  other  claims 
has  been  carried  on  with  characteristic  energy  during  the  season. 
Plans  have  matured  to  construct  a  railroad  from  tide  water  at  Valde2 
to  the  copper  mines  on  the  Chitina  River,  where  the  ores  are  ver}; 
rich  and  can  be  mined  at  a  small  cost.  Their  production  will  be 
rapidly  increased  when  transportation  facilities  to  the  coast  have  beer 
established.  Tin  is  also  mined  with  great  success  in  the  York  district 
of  Seward  Peninsula,  one  company  having  a  20-stamp  concentrating 
mill  and  700  tons  of  ore  on  the  dump,  with  other  groups  of  claims 
bonded  for  large  sums.  Alaska  is  also  rich  in  coal,  almost  beyond 
calculation,  its  quality  being  put  down  by  experts  as  the  best  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  Alaska  Central  Railway,  running  north  from 
Seward,  expects  to  tap  important  coal  fields  on  the  Matanuska  Rivei 
and  deliver  the  coal  at  its  bunkers  at  Seward.  Hard  coal  is  also  f ounc 
at  Cape  Lisburne  on  the  Arctic  on  nearly  the  sixty-ninth  parallel 
Petroleum,  gypsum,  and  marble  are  also  found  in  great  quantities 
and  it  is  understood  that  contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  the  de 
livery  of  large  lots  of  marble  on  Puget  Sound.  The  governor  think; 
that  in  time  diamonds  will  be  discovered,  considering  that  volcanoef 
have  been  very  active  in  the  district  in' past  ages. 

The  total  pack  of  the  salmon  canneries  for  the  past  year  will  be  abou 
1,500,000  cases  of  4  dozen  1-pound  cans  to  the  case,  but  the  prices  hav< 
been  rather  low,  as  there  has  not  been  an  active  demand  for  these  prod 
ucts.  A  number  of  canneries  were  not  in  operation.  The  governo 
thinks  this  condition  is  due  to  the  lack  of  sanitary  precautions,  and  tha 
upon  failure  of  the  owners  to  agree  among  themselves  upon  rules  an( 
regulations  for  cleaning,  handling,  and  packing  this  product  the  Gov 
ernment  should  promulgate  rules  for  a  rigid  inspection  and  have  a 
officer  at  each  canner}^  to  see  that  the  same  are  strictly  complied  with 
He  also  suggests  that  the  laborers,  consisting  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Ita 
ians,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Portuguese,  Porto  Ricans,  Filipinos,  an^ 
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Guamese,  be  first  obliged  to  undergo  a  medical  examinatiou  before 
being  employed  in  the  canneries.  Halibut  and  cod  are  very  abundant 
and  are  being  sent  to  the  eastern  markets;  herring  are  caught  in  large 
qtuuitities,  and  the  oil  and  guano  factories  are  using  them  for  their 
work;  after  the  oil  is  extracted  they  are  turned  into  fertilizer.  At 
Juneau  the  small  herrings  are  being  put  up  for  sardines,  and  as  the 
product  seems  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  the  demand  for  them  is 
increasing.  The  governor  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  wealth  of  the  sea 
along  the  Alaskan  shores  in  time  will  bring  to  her  inhabitants  as  much 
wealth  as  her  hills  and  valleys  yield  in  gold. 

The  exports  of  furs  and  fur  skins  is  given  at  nearly  $500,000,  but 
as  the  finest  grades  can  be  placed  in  a  small  compass  and  handled  as 
personal  baggage,  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  amount  covers  the  whole 
value. 

The  seal  rookeries  are  becoming  3^ear  by  3^ear  smaller,  and  the  kill- 
ing by  the  North  American  Commercial  Company's  agents  during  the 
past  3^ear  has  been  about  13,000  on  St.  Paul  and  1,300  on  St.  George 
Island.  The  governor  states  that  it  would  be  good  policy  for  the 
Government  to  come  to  a  friendly  understanding  for  the  remainder 
of  the  lease  with  that  company,  based  upon  the  number  taken  the  last 
five  3xars,  stop  the  killing  for  eight  or  ten  years,  deport  the  natives 
on  both  islands,  and  keep  there  only  the  necessary  agents  to  look  after 
the  rookeries.  To  prevent  the  entire  extermination  of  these  animals 
some  such  immediate  action  is  necessary. 

Domestic  merchandise  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska 
from  customs  districts  in  Oregon,  Puget  Sound,  and  San  Francisco 
aggregated  111,227,619,  of  which  $9,679,800  was  carried  in  American 
steam  vessels  and  $1,547,819  was  carried  in  American  sailing  vessels. 
The  shipment  of  domestic  merchandise  from  Alaska  to  the  United 
States  was  of  the  value  of  $10,698,694.  The  shipment  of  gold  and 
silver  coin  from  the  United  States  to  Alaska  amounted  to  $437,036, 
and  shipment  of  coin  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$39,384.  The  total  shipments  of  gold  and  silver  from  Alaska  to  the 
United  States  aggregated  in  value  $19,801,160. 

The  imports  of  merchandise  into  Alaska  from  foreign  countries  were 
of  the  value  of  $1,450,910,  and  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  were 
$1,073,026. 

The  consolidated  receipts  from  customs,  including  $116,580.37  for 
duties  on  imports,  were  $133,248.15,  and  the  expenses  of  collection 
amounted  to  $69,739.35. 

The  total  amount  of  internal-revenue  collections  in  the  district  for 
the  past  fiscal  year  was  $18,419.84. 

There  are  22  newspapers  now  being  published  in  the  district,  some 
of  which  are  issued  daily. 
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The  governor  expresses  much  gratification  at  the  service  rendered 
by  the  cable  and  telegraph  lines,  and  heartily  commends  the  members 
of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army  who  constructed  the  same,  as  they 
endured  untold  hardships  and  privations  amounting  to  true  heroism. 
He  recommends  the  extension  of  the  service  to  Ketchikan,  Kodiak, 
and  Dutch  Harbor,  and  the  wireless  telegraph  from  St.  Michael  to 
the  seal  islands  and  points  on  Bristol  Bay  and  Dutch  Harbor,  as,  dur- 
ing the  fishing  season,  there  are  8,000  or  10,000  persons  in  the  Bay,  and 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property  are  at  stake.  A  hospital  in 
Bristol  Ba}^  for  caring  for  sick  and  disabled  sailors  under  the  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  is  necessary. 

Section  32  of  the  act  of  June  6,  1900,  prescribing  a  civil  code  for  the 
district  of  Alaska,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  April  28,  1904,  provides 
that  the  fees  received  for  certificates  issued  to  members  of  the  bar,  for 
commissions  to  notaries  public,  and  from  all  other  sources  be  set  aside 
to  be  disbursed  under  the  order  of  the  governor  in  maintaining'  the 
District  Historical  Library  and  Museum.  The  moneys  received  from 
these  sources  and  available  during  the  year  aggregated  $4,121.61. 

Pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  6,  1900,  making  further 
provision  for  a  civil  government  for  Alaska  (31  Stat.  L.,  322),  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  April  28,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  526),  a  contract, 
after  proper  advertisement  soliciting  bids,  was  entered  into  with  the 
Sanitarium  Company,  of  Mount  Tabor,  near  Portland,  Oreg.,  for  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  Alaskan  insane  for  the  year  commencing  Janu- 
ary 16,  1905,  at  the  rate  of  $348  per  annum  for  each  patient  for  the 
period  of  five  3^ ears,  with  the  right  of  revocation  reserved  to  the  United 
States  after  the  expiration  of  one  year. 

An  appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $25,000  for  the  Alaska  exhibit  at 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  was  made  by  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  April  13,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  177),  and  the  governor 
was  designated  b}"  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  temporary  execu- 
tive commissioner.  Subsequently  William  A.  Kelly,  of  Sitka,  was 
selected  as  permanent  executive  commissioner,  as  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Alaska  required  the  presence  of  the  governor  in  that  district 
during  the  period  of  the  exposition.  A  detailed  description  of  this 
exhibit  will  be  found  on  pages  219-221  of  this  report. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1879  (20  Stat.  L.,  477),  provides  that— 

authority  be,  and  is  hereby,  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lease,  at  his 
discretion,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  such  unoccupied  and  unproductive 
property  under  his  control,  for  the  leasing  of  which  there  is  no  authority  under 
existing  laws,  and  such  lease  shall  be  reported  annually  to  Congress. 

Under  this  statute  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  leased  certain 
islands  in  soutbern  and  southwestern  Alaska  to  be  used  for  the  propa- 
gation of  foxes.     The  act  of  May  14,  1898  (30  Stat.  L.,  409),  extend- 
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ing  the  liomestead  and  certain  other  public  hind  laws  to  Alaska,  in 
express  terms  excludes  from  the  operation  of  this  provision  "  the 
islands  leased  or  occupied  for  the  propagation  of  foxes."  Subse- 
quent to  the  passage  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretar3"  of  the  Interior  considered  the  question  of  supervisory 
authority  over  these  islands,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that 
neither  Department  had  jurisdiction  over  the  leasing  of  said  islands 
(17  L.  D.,  417).  Thirty-three  of  these  islands  in  Alaska  are  now  occu- 
pied for  fox-breeding  purposes  by  persons  who  have  made  considera})le 
investments  in  the  business.  It  is  stated  that  these  persons  claim  that 
the  action  of  the  Government  in  leasing  the  islands  induced  them  to 
embark  in  the  business  and  make  their  investments,  and  they  are  dis- 
posed to  retain  possession  of  the  islands  as  against  other  persons. 

The  conditions  existing  in  regard  to  these  islands  have  been  adverted 
to  by  me  in  former  annual  reports,  and  it  is  suggested  that  Congress 
pass  some  appropriate  legislation  by  which  these  unoccupied  and 
unproductive  islands  can  be  used  for  this  and  other  industries,  placing 
the  supervision  of  the  same  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  governor  invites  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fourth  judicial  district,  to  relieve  the  judge  of  the 
present  third  judicial  district,  as  the  area  co veered  by  the  latter  extends 
from  the  British  line  to  the  outer  Aleutian  Islands  and  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  recommends  dividing  the  third  judicial 
district  along  the  line  of  the  sixtieth  parallel  to  Lake  Clark,  thence  to 
Mount  McKinley,  and  thence  along  the  summit  of  the  Alaskan  range 
to  Mount  St.  Elias;  all  north  of  said  line  should  be  one  district,  and 
all  south,  another.  The  present  judge  is  compelled  to  travel  the 
whole  length  of  the  American  Yukon,  a  distance  of  1,500  miles, 
holding  courts  at  Eagle  and  Rampart. 

If  he  goes  to  the  Koyukuk  country,  it  adds  over  1,100  miles  of  river 
navigation  and  120  miles  of  trail  to  his  annual  journey  in  the  interior. 
Such  a  court  is  needed  for  the  better  protection  of  life  and  property, 
and  the  governor  states  that  a  proper  sea-going  steamer  should  be 
furnished,  to  be  under  the  custody  of  a  marshal  and  at  the  command 
of  the  court,  equipped  with  the  best  small  arms  and  a  Galling  gun  and 
ammunition,  whereby  all  the  communities  along  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  shore  line  of  the  coast  could  be  visited  and  a  wholesome  respect 
for  law  and  order  inculcated. 

An  unsatisfactory  condition  of  land  affairs  exists  at  Sitka,  owing  to 
the  inability  of  persons  to  convey  a  lawful  title  whenever  they  may 
wish  to  dispose  of  any  land  which  they  have  claimed  for  many  years, 
having  nothing  more  than  a  possessory  claim.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  American  Company  was  authorized  by  the  Imperial 
Government  prior  to  the  acquirement  of  Alaska  b}^  the  United  States 
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to  vest  in  its  employees,  occupants  of  land,  a  title  thereto,  but  had  no 
power  to  vest  title  in  itself.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  Secretary  Seward  which  undertook  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  title  and  ownership.  In  a  recent  case  where 
property  was  purchased  for  |3,000  in  gold  the  Supreme  Court  held — 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  case  of  the  claimants  depends  upon  the  question 
whether  the  Government  was  bound  by  the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  in  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.  As  we  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  pos- 
sessed no  power  to  vary  the  language  of  the  treaty  or  to  determine  the  question  of 
title  or  ownership,  it  results  that  their  action  was  not  binding  upon  the  Government. 

It  is  time  that  the  public-land  laws  be  extended  to  the  natives  of 
Alaska,  for,  although  section  8  of  the  act  of  May  lY,  ISStt  (23  Stat.  L., 
26),  provided  that  the}^  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  any 
lands  actually  in  their  possession  or  then  claimed  by  them,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  acquire  a  title  to  such  lands,  as  it  has  been  held  that 
they  are  neither  Indians,  citizens,  nor  aliens.  It  has  been  shown  that 
they  compare  favorably  with  the  Indians  of  the  United  States,  being  per- 
haps more  law-abiding,  docile,  frugal,  and  industrious;  and  the  history 
of  the  natives  of  southeastern  Alaska,  and  more  especially  the  Metla- 
kahtlans,  indicates  that  they  are  susceptible  to  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
zation, and  with  proper  encouragement  will  finally  become  useful 
factors  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  Alaska,  inured  as  they 
are  to  its  climatic  conditions. 

The  Indians  of  the  United  States  for  more  than  twenty  years  have 
had  the  right  to  acquire  title  to  lands  for  their  individual  use,  which 
accounts  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  for  the  disruption  of  their 
tribal  relations  and  their  present  state  of  civilization.  Owing  to  their 
timidity  the  natives  of  Alaska  fail  to  enforce  their  rights  to  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  lands  occupied  by  them,  and  as  a  result  trespassing 
by  white  people  thereon  has  become  a  common  occurrence.  It  is 
recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  making  trespass  upon  their 
possessions  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine,  and  also  making  it  the 
duty  of  officials  to  enforce  such  a  statute.  As  it  is  now  they  have 
only  the  right  to  acquire  title  under  the  town-site  laws,  which  do  not 
expressly  require  the  qualification  of  citizenship  and  also  the  right  oj 
undisturbed  possession  of  lands  occupied  by  them.  Until  the  passage 
of  an  enabling  act  the  Alaskan  natives,  being  neither  aliens,  citizens,, 
nor  tribal  Indians,  and  therefore  ineligible  to  naturalization,  can  not 
acquire  title  to  property  under  the  mineral  land  or  homestead  laws. 

The  governor,  in  discussing  the  condition  of  the  natives,  states: 

For  thirty-eight  years  we  have  been  drifting  along,  and,  as  a  government,  we  have 
not  been  remiss  in  looking  after  the  condition  of  the  natives,  but  we  have  neve; 
seriously  gone  into  the  matter  and  studied  it  in  its  details  to  meet  all  the  difficulties 
Many  of  the  denominations  of  the  Christian  church  have  entered  the  field  with  mis 
sionaries.  The  Presbyterians,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Moravians,  the  Methodists 
the  Baptists,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Friends,  the  Swedish  Evangelicals  have  all  beei 
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doing  work  among  the  native  people,  and  while  there  may  have  been  and  there  are 
things  to  criticise,  yet  there  is  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  the  uplift  has  been  great  and 
the  conditions  of  a  large  number  of  these  natives  have  been  improved. 

Schools  have  been  put  in  operation,  new  modes  of  living  have  been  introduced, 
and  new  wants  and  desires  have  been  created  in  the  younger  people.  The  natives 
in  southeastern  Alaska  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  ready  for  citizenship.  They 
are  hardy,  hard-working,  industrious  people,  and  have  always  been  self-supporting. 
They  take  quickly  to  mechanic  arts,  and  are  desirable  workers  in  the  canneries, 
salteries,  and  mines.  They  are  really  in  a  transition  state,  abandoning  their  old 
customs  and  accumulating  property.  They  make  use  of  the  post-office,  travel  by  the 
local  steamers,  get  married  according  to  our  laws,  and  pay  licenses  like  other  people 
when  they  establish  little  stores. 

The  young  people  aspire  to  citizenship  and  desire  to  have  their  full  political  and 
civil  rights  and  are  not  asking  for  any  special  legislation.  One  thing,  however, 
should  be  done  in  their  behalf,  attention  to  which  has  been  called  in  previous  reports. 
Consumption  has  made  sad  inroads  on  their  numbers,  and  continues  to  do  so.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  combat  it,  and  not  knowdng  the  nature  of  the  disease,  their 
habits  are  sure  to  spread  it.  This  need  can  be  met  in  an  efficient  and  intelligent  man- 
ner by  the  Government  providing  a  central  hospital,  well  provided  in  all  its  details.  It 
would  probably  be  well  to  j^ut  it  under  the  direction  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service. 
The  physician  in  charge  should  be  instructed  that  he  himself  or  one  of  his  helpers 
should  visit  the  community  and  give  talks  on  consumption — what  it  is  and  how"  to 
avoid  it — talks  on  contagion  and  cleanliness,  and  upon  such  visits  he  should  look 
after  the  sick  and  disabled  in  every  house  and  provide  necessary  remedies.  It  is 
surely  not  asking  too  much  of  Congress  to  provide  such  an  institution  in  behalf  of 
these  people.  They  are  worthy  and  useful  in  the  building  up  of  our  towns  and  com- 
munities, because  they  are  willing  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 

Now,  upon  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  places  to  the  westward,  we  find  a  different 
state  of  affairs.  The  chase  for  the  sea  otter  has  about  ceased.  Very  few  are  taken 
any  more.  The  traders,  who  were  the  successors  of  the  old  Russian  company,  have 
turned  their  attention  to  other  matters,  and  the  whites  are  entering  for  prospecting, 
fishing,  and  other  pursuits,  but  the  Aleut  has  faded  out  of  sight.  The  Greek  priest 
is  still  with  them  and  performs  his  kindly  offices.  They  have  attempted  to  keep 
up  their  parochial  schools,  using  the  Russian  language,  and  teaching  church 
ceremonials. 

The  habits  of  the  natives  in  many  places  have  become  bad  through  the  use  of 
whisky,  when  they  can  get  it,  or  a  manufactured  article  made  of  flour  and  sugar 
when  they  have  means  to  get  these  articles. 

Those  who  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  great  canning  establishments  are  but  little 
or  seldom  employed,  on  account  of  their  great  inebriety  and  irregularity.  They  have 
the  ability  to  do  the  work  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  and  the  cannery  men  know  this, 
but  they  have  not  time  nor  inclination  to  train  them  for  work  which  must  be  done  in " 
a  very  short  season,  consequently  we  have  reports  coming  from  Kodiak  Island  and 
other  places  of  the  destitute  condition  of  numbers  of  families. 

The  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  January  20, 
1902,  "to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  militia,  etc.,"  to  include  Alaska 
is  recommended,  and  also  appropriate  legislation  to  enable  boys  from 
Alaska  to  enter  the  West  Point  and  Annapolis  academies;  and  in  order 
to  make  effective  section  7  of  the  act  approved  January  27, 1905,  supra, 
providing  for  the  admission  of  Alaska  children  to  the  Indian  schools 
of  the  United  States,  funds  for  their  transportation  should  be 
appropriated. 
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The  governor  also  recommends  that  legislation  be  enacted  providing 
for  the  election  of  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  and  in  the  event  such 
course  is  deemed  inexpedient  that  a  commissioner  or  commissioners, 
who  shall  be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  district,  be  appointed,  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  Delegate.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  advisable  for  Congress  to  create  permanent  committees  on 
Alaska,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to  relieve  members  from  much 
solicitation  on  the  part  of  self-appointed  representatives.  He  further 
states  that  for  the  time  being  the  present  form  of  government  is  the 
best  that  can  be  provided,  when  the  great  expense  of  a  Territorial  form 
of  government  is  considered. 

The  report  of  the  grand  jury  at  Nome  at  the  April  term  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  second  division  of  the  district  of 
Alaska  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  his  report,  touching  upon  the 
commission  of  crimes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  said  court,  the  con- 
dition of  Federal  and  municipal  offices  and  officers,  and  the  conditions 
affecting  the  general  welfare  of  that  section.  The  appendix  also  con- 
tains letters  from  mayors  of  municipal  bodies  as  to  the  cost  of  living, 
business  enterprises,  condition  of  the  people  and  schools,  population, 
etc.,  of  their  various  towns,  which  will  prove  of  interest  to  the  intend- 
ing emigrant.  There  will  also  be  found  a  catalogue  of  the  Alaska 
exhibit  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition. 

Arizona. 

The  report  of  the  governor,  Joseph  H.  Kibbey,  contains  much 
interesting  data  regarding  the  affairs  of  the  Territory.  The  total  ares 
of  Arizona  is  113,020  square  miles,  its  extreme  length  north  and  soutl 
being  390  and  its  greatest  breadth  335  miles.  Topographically  th( 
Territory  presents  two  great  divisions — the  high  plateau  region  in  th( 
north  and  the  mountainous  region  in  the  south.  The  mountain  rangei 
run  northwest  and  southeast,  with  intermediate  broad  valleys,  am 
farther  toward  the  south  the  country  descends  by  terraced  mesas  to 
great  desert  plain  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

By  the  census  of  1900,  the  population  of  Arizona  was  122,931 
representing  a  gain  of  63,311  during  the  decade.  The  present  esti 
mate  of  the  population  of  the  Territory,  based  upon  the  number 
votes  cast  and  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  is  170,00( 
although  the  census  of  1900  showed  a  larger  percentage  of  illiterates 
the  governor  states  that  this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  o 
reservations  in  the  Territoi*}^,  numbering  26,480,  were  included 
the  statistics  of  illiteracy;  moreover,  there  are  a  large  number 
ignorant  Mexicans,  many  of  whom  do  not  speak  English,  so  thi 
among  the  native  white  inhabitants  the  proportion  of  adults  who  a 
not  read  or  write  is  very  smalL 
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The  people  of  the  Territory  have  been  generally  prosperous  during 
the  year.  Harvests  have  been  abundant,  the  ranges  have  afforded 
excellent  pasture  for  the  live  stock,  and  mining,  particularly  of  copper, 
has  been  unusually  productive.  The  rainfall  was  far  in  excess  of  the 
normal,  and  while  some  damage  was  done  by  floods  to  bridges,  dams, 
and  canals,  this  was  more  than  counterbalanced  b}^  the  ])enefit  to  the 
grass  on  live-stock  ranges,  and  by  the  replenishment  of  the  streams 
relied  upon  for  irrigation. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Territor^^  is  better  than  ever  before. 
The  balance  on  hand  to  the  credit  of  the  various  funds  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  $272,676.14,  an  increase  of  183,382.29  over  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  balance  of  the  general  fund  on  hand  was  $67,335.63, 
an  increase  of  $16,486.78.  The  receipts  amounted  to  1675,504.85  and 
the  disbursements  were  $593,071.48.  The  aggregate  bonded  indebt- 
edness June  30,  1905,  was  $3,108,275.25.  Of  this  sum  $2,075,302.86 
represented  the  funded  debts  of  counties  and  cities  for  which  bonds 
of  the  Territory  had  been  exchanged,  so  that  the  net  debt  of  the  Ter- 
ritory proper  was  $1,032,972.43.  This  was  an  increase  of  $20,000 
over  the  previous  year,  caused  by  the  issue  of  bonds  for  improvements 
at  the  Territorial  University  and  the  asylum  for  the  insane. 

The  problem  of  taxation  is  a  perplexing  one.  Under  the  law  there 
is  a  direct  levy  upon  all  real  and  personal  property,  subject  only  to 
certain  special  exemptions.  All  property  not  exempt  is  required  to 
be  assessed  at  its  full  cash  value,  with  the  exception  of  certain  rail- 
roads, the  assessment  for  which  was  fixed  at  an  arbitrary  sum  by  act 
of  Congress.  The  term  ' '  cash  value  "  is  expressed  by  the  statute  to 
mean  ''the  amount  at  which  the  property  would  be  taken  in  payment 
of  a  just  debt  due  from  a  solvent  debtor."  This  standard  has  been 
found  to  work  with  varying  degrees  of  success  in  different  parts  of 
the  Territory.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  that  property  is  valued 
for  taxation  purposes  at  less  than  one-fourth  its  real  v^alue;  in  others 
the  assessment  reaches  one-half  or  three-fourths  of  the  value,  and 
there  are  some  instances  where  property  has  been  assessed  up  to  its 
full  value.  Taking  into  consideration  the  entire  property  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, with  the  exception  of  mines  and  railroads,  it  is  stated  that  the 
assessments  will  average  35  or  40  per  cent  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property. 

The  aggregate  assessed  value  of  all  property  in  the  Territory  for 
the  present  year  is  $57,920,372.84,  an  increase  of  $12,850,827.52  over 
the  preceding  year.  Notwithstanding  this  notable  increase  it  was 
decided  to  leave  the  tax  levy  for  Territorial  purposes  at  95  cents  on 
each  $100  of  assessed  A' alue,  as  heretofore,  in  order  to  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  under  certain  special  appropriations  made  last  year, 
as  well  as  to  meet  a  deficiency  due  to  a  2  per  cent  levy  for  bond 
redemption,  having  been  overlooked  last  year.     If  an   economical 
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policy  is  pursued,  however,  it  seems  probable  that  the  taxes  for  county 
and  other  local  purposes  can  soon  be  lowered.  The  combined  rate  o] 
taxation  per  $100  in  the  various  counties  ranged  from  $2,205,  in  Firm 
Count}^  to  $4.50,  in  Yuma  County;  last  year  the  range  was  from  $2.25 
in  Maricopa  County,  to  $4.41,  in  Yuma  County.  This  includes  taxa 
tion  for  all  purposes,  including  the  Territorial  levy. 

With  regard  to  the  taxation  of  mines,  it  is  stated  that  while  thi: 
species  of  property  is  of  a  highly  speculative  nature  and  its  value 
difficult  to  ascertain,  yet  it  is  believed  that  it  has  not  borne  its  jus 
proportion  of  taxes.  In  the  year  1904  the  valuation  of  all  mines  anc 
the  improvements  thereon  was  $4,443,255.70,  and  yet  the  estimatec 
product  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  of  the  Territory  during 
that  5^ear  was  $29,151,791.34.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  mines  o: 
the  Territory  have  not  been  assessed  5  per  cent  of  their  actual  value 
Moreover,  whether  a  mine  is  short  or  long  lived  its  continued  opera 
tion  will  eventually  exhaust  the  ore  and  thus  render  the  propertj 
valueless,  and  in  this  way  the  output  of  the  mines  is  just  so  mucl 
taken  from  the  capital  of  the  Territory  for  purposes  of  taxatior 
without  any  possibility  of  reproduction.  The  Territorial  board  o; 
equalization  at  a  meeting  in  August,  1905,  added  $9,115,141.43  to  th( 
taxable  value  of  the  mining  property,  making  the  total  valuation  o: 
mines  and  improvements  $14,440,689.31. 

Even  with  this  increase,  however,  it  is  said  that  the  assessment  o: 
mines  is  far  below  their  real  value.  For  these  reasons  the  governoi 
suggests  that  the  manner  of  fixing  the  value  of  mining  properties  b( 
changed  so  as  to  assess  them  for  purposes  of  taxation  on  the  basis  o 
their  actual  output  for  the  preceding  3^ear.  This,  he  states,  is  easil; 
ascertainable,  and  would  eliminate  from  consideration  the  question 
permanence  or  instability  of  the  mine. 

Mining  is  the  leading  industry.     It  yields  greater  returns  than  a 
other  industries  combined.     The  value  of  the  product  of  the  mines  dui 
ing  the  last  fiscal  year  is  estimated  as  upwards  of  $30,000,000.     Coppe 
is  the  chief  product,  and  the  Territory  stands  third  among  the  State 
of  the  Union  as  a  copper  producer.     There  has  been  considerabl 
progress  in  this  industry  during  the  year.     The  output  of  the  lar 
mines  has  been  increased,  new  veins  have  been  discovered,  and  lar| 
sampling  and  smelting  plants  for  the  testing  and  treatment  of  the  oi 
have  been  constructed.     The  production  of  copper  for  the  year  hi 
been  estimated  at  not  less  than  240,500,000  pounds.     The  mining 
gold  has  also  been  conducted  with  increased  success.     A  number 
new  openings  have  been  made  by  the  large  producers,  and  the  heav 
rains  of  the  winter  have  greatly  facilitated  placer  mining.     The 
were  few  developments  in  the  purely  silver-producmg  mines  of  tl 
Territory. 
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Owing  to  the  arid  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  throughout  the 
Territory,  there  is  practically  no  farming  in  Arizona  without  irriga- 
tion. In  some  high  places  in  the  mountains,  farming  without  irri- 
gation has  been  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent,  but  it  is  only  in  the  dry 
but  fertile  v^alle}- s  that  agriculture  can  be  developed  into  a  great  indus- 
try, and  farming  in  these  valleys  without  the  artificial  supply  and  dis- 
tribution of  water  is  impossible.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
probably  not  over  250,000  acres  under  irrigation — less  than  one  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  Territory.  Nevertheless,  agriculture 
ranks  as  the  second  industry  of  the  Territor}^  for  in  the  broad  valleys 
of  the  four  chief  rivers  the  climate  is  so  favorable  and  the  soil  so  fer- 
tile that  farms  under  irrigation  become  productive  to  a  degree  seldom 
seen  elsewhere.  The  principal  field  crops  are  alfalfa,  barley,  corn, 
wheat,  and  oats;  orchard  fruits,  grapes,  and  semitropical  fruits  also 
do  well.  There  are  two  irrigation  systems  now  under  construction 
by  the  United  States  Reclamation  Service — the  Tonto  Basin,  on  the 
Salt  River,  and  the  Yuma  Project,  on  the  Colorado  River.  The  com- 
pletion of  these  two  systems  will  increase  the  total  area  under  irriga- 
tion to  about  500,000  acres.  The  construction  of  the  projected  San 
Carlos  reservoir,  together  with  the  increased  use  of  artesian  water  in 
the  Gila  and  San  Pedro  valleys,  would  increase  the  acreage  under  irri- 
gation to  about  1,000,000. 

There  was  a  fair  demand  for  public  lands,  both  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural, during  the  year.  During  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been 
an  annual  decrease  in  the  number  of  homestead  and  desert-land  entries, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  such  land  is  limited  by  the  water 
supply,  and  practically  all  the  water  at  present  available  for  irrigation 
is  already  in  use.  The  completion  of  the  irrigation  systems  now  under 
construction  by  the  Government  will  render  available  for  homesteads 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  public  land,  and  will  prove  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  people  of  Arizona.  There  are  47,082,321  acres  of  unap- 
propriated and  unreserved  public  lands  in  the  Territory. 

The  live-stock  industry  has  been  prosperous  during  the  year,  the 
heavy  rainfall  having  put  the  grass  on  the  ranges  into  excellent  con- 
dition, and  the  cattlemen  are  rapidly  recovering  from  their  losses  dur- 
ing the  drought  of  the  previous  3^ ear.  Several  large  shipments  of 
cattle  into  the  Territory  from  Texas  and  other  States,  were  made  for 
the  purpose  of  restocking  the  ranges.  All  such  importations  are  care- 
fully inspected  by  the  live-stock  sanitary  board.  The  assessment  rolls 
show  the  number  of  cattle  on  ranges  to  be  266,074,  which  was  a  gain 
of  40,958,  due  in  part  to  the  importations.  The  3^ear  has  been  a  par- 
ticularly prosperous  one  for  the  sheep  industry,  which  suffered  very 
little  from  the  drought  of  the  previous  year.  The  assessment  rolls 
showed  339,212  head,  a  gain  of  61,897.  The  goats  numbered  62,905, 
and  the  swine  6,975. 
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Arizona  has  a  great  wealth  of  forests,  one  of  the  largest  unbroken 
forests  in  the  world  lying  within  the  San  Francisco  Mountain  and 
Black  Mesa  Forest  Reserves,  aggregating  about  6,000  square  miles. 
The  forest  reserves  in  the  Territory  cover  an  area  of  7,242,170  acres. 
The  production  of  lumber  during  the  year  was  probably  more  than 
55,000,000  feet.  There  was  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year,  owing 
to  the  interruption  of  operations  by  the  heavy  rains. 

The  condition  of  the  banks,  national  and  territorial,  reflects  the 
prosperity  existing  in  the  Territor3^  The  total  deposits  in  all  banks 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  were  $10,015,846.11,  a  gain  of  $947,736.4^ 
during  the  year.  The  cash  on  hand  and  due  from  other  bankers  was 
$4,557,318.65,  a  gain  of  $552,575.82  over  the  previous  year.  The 
loans  and  discounts  were  $5,950,012.86,  a  gain  of  $305,110.06.  The 
aggregate  capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  of  the  18  Territorial 
banks  is  $1,183,943.15,  and  of  the  11  national  banks,  $938,732.  One 
small  bank  failed  during  the  year. 

There  are  1,836.94  miles  of  railroad,  exclusive  of  side  tracks,  ir 
Arizona.  There  was  considerable  new  construction  during  the  year. 
The  Phoenix  and  Eastern  has  been  completed  to  a  point  95  miles  easi 
of  Phoenix,  and  will  ultimately  reach  into  New  Mexico.  The  Arizona 
and  California  has  been  completed  to  a  point  49  miles  west  of  Wicken 
burg,  and  will  be  connected  with  the  Santa  Fe  main  line  at  some  poin1 
in  California.  The  foregoing  roads,  it  has  been  said,  will,  togethei 
with  a  part  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  and  Phoenix,  form  part  of  a  ne^^ 
transcontinental  line  designed  to  traverse  central  Arizona  from  easi 
to  west.  Work  on  the  Santa  Fe  Eastern,  on  which  construction  was 
begun  in  April,  1904,  is  progressing.  Seventeen  miles  of  the  Arizona 
and  Colorado  have  been  completed  from  Cochise  to  Pearce. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  labor  during  the  year,  chiefly  arounc 
the  mines  and  smelters  and  on  the  railroads.  Wages  and  hours  wer 
generally  satisfactory,  and  there  was  no  strike  of  any  importance. 

The  legislative  assembly  held  its  biennial  session  from  January  t 
March.  Among  the  bills  passed  was  one  creating  the  office  of  publi 
examiner,  to  examine  into  accounts  of  county  treasurers  and  other  ofii 
cers,  establish  uniform  systems  of  accounting,  etc. ;  an  amendment  of  th 
law  requiring  Territorial  and  county  treasurers  to  deposit  public  fund 
in  certain  banks,  giving  security  therefor;  an  act  appropriating  mone 
for  a  Territorial  fair;  an  act  providing  for  primary  elections;  an  ae 
prohibiting  officers  and  directors  of  savings  banks  from  borrowin 
money  from  the  institution,  except  upon  real  estate  having  a  marke 
value  at  least  one-third  more  than  the  amount  of  the  loan  or  upo 
stock  of  the  institution  having  a  surrender  value  in  excess  of  th 
loan.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  for  a  monument  i 
Prescott  to  Capt.  William  O'Neill,  of  the  Rough  Riders,  who  wi 
killed  at  San  Juan. 
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The  governor  invites  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  safe- 
guards provided  by  law  for  the  honest  and  efficient  management  of 
corporations  organized  under  the  hiws  of  the  Territory.  A  corpora- 
tion may  begin  business  without  the  payment  of  a  dollar  of  its  capital 
stock;  there  is  no  requirement  of  publicity;  nor  is  there  any  provision 
for  personal  liability  of  stockholders.  As  corporations  of  a  Territory 
upon  its  admission  into  the  Union  become  corporations  of  the  State, 
it  would  seem  that  in  any  measure  looking  to  the  admission  of  Arizona 
as  a  State,  consideration  should  be  given  to  this  subject  by  Congress. 

Education  in  the  State  is  practically  compulsory,  since  parents  and 
guardians  are  required  by  law  to  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools  for  at  least  six  years,  except  in  certain  special  cases,  such  as 
attendance  at  private  schools,  or  inability  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to 
properly  clothe  the  child.  Almost  without  exception  this  law  is 
obeyed  by  citizens  of  American  extraction.  There  is  some  difficulty, 
however,  in  inducing  those  of  Mexican  origin  to  send  their  children 
to  the  public  schools,  owing  to  their  inability  to  understand  that  the 
system  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  alike,  and  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  to  take  advantage  of  the  education  offered  by  the  Territory. 
The  total  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, as  shown  by  the  annual  school  census,  was  29,290,  of  whom 
29,133  were  white  and  157  colored;  number  enrolled  in  public  schools, 
22,107;  number  attending  private  and  parochial  schools,  1,659. 

The  total  number  of  grammar  schools  is  116;  primary  schools,  337; 
public  kindergartens,  2.  The  teachers  employed  were  539,  of  whom 
97  were  men  and  442  women.  There  are  three  high  schools.  There 
are  two  normal  schools,  one  at  Tempe  and  the  other  at  Flagstaff.  The 
University  of  Arizona  is  situated  at  Tucson.  Besides  the  regular  col- 
lege courses  it  has  an  excellent  school  of  mines  and  a  course  in  agri- 
cultural and  mechanic  arts,  as  well  as  an  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion and  a  subcollegiate  department  of  manual  training.  The  total 
receipts  for  school  purposes  were  1644,553.14  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures 1460,062.53.  The  total  value  of  school  property  is  1944,258; 
total  bonded  indebtedness,  $452,487.83. 

In  the  Territorial  prison  at  Yuma  there  were  328  prisoners  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  an  increase  of  35.  Of  these,  133  were  American 
whites,  171  were  Mexicans,  12  Indians,  11  negroes,  and  1  Chinaman. 
The  net  expenses  of  the  institution,  after  deducting  the  earnings  of 
prisoners,  were  $48,927.39,  making  the  net  cost  per  prisoner  $153.34. 
A  serious  problem  is  that  of  providing  employment  for  the  convicts. 
No  manufacturing  is  carried  on,  and  aside  from  construction  work 
around  the  prison  the  labor  is  chiefly  confined  to  breaking  rock. 

At  the  industrial  (reform)  school  at  Benson  there  were  45  inmates 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  43  boys  and  2  girls.     The  cost  of  the  main- 
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tenance  of  this  institution,  $24,639.33,  is  said  to  be  excessive.  Besides 
children  committed  for  actual  offenses  the  institution  receives  children 
upon  the  complaint  of  their  parents  or  guardians  that  they  are  incor- 
rigible. It  is  stated,  however,  that  this  last  feature  of  the  law  has 
been  abused,  as  it  permits  negligent  or  shiftless  parents  to  impose  the 
care  of  their  children  upon  the  Territory. 

The  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Phoenix  had  255  patients  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  Ninety-nine  new  patients  were  received  during  the  year, 
4:1  were  discharged  as  cured,  and  31  died.  The  net  cost  per  capita  for 
the  year  was  $168.74.  The  new  ward  buildings,  accommodating  96 
patients,  have  been  completed,  and  funds  are  available  for  additional 
wards  when  necessary. 

The  National  Guard  consists  of  one  regiment  of  infantry  and  two 
troops  of  cavalry  and  has  a  total  strength  of  435.  It  is  furnished  with 
army  equipments  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  An  encamp- 
ment was  held  at  the  Fort  Whipple  rifle  range,  near  Prescott,  in 
August,  at  which  officers  and  men  received  practical  training  in  field 
and  camp  duty,  especial  attention  being  given  to  target  practice. 

The  Arizona  Rangers,  organized  for  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order  in  the  Territory  and  particularly  to  enable  the  authorities  to 
protect  the  frontier  and  sparsely  settled  districts,  consists  of  6  officers 
and  20  privates.  They  are  authorized  to  make  arrests  of  criminals  in 
any  part  of  the  Territory.  The  arrests  made  by  the  rangers  during 
the  year  numbered  1,052,  of  which  264  were  for  felonies  and  788  for 
misdemeanors. 

There  are  56  newspapers  published  in  the  Territory,  of  which  15 
are  daily,  37  weekly,  1  semimonthly,  2  monthly,  and  1  quarterly. 

In  discussing  the  bill  which  was  pending  in  the  last  Congress  pro- 
viding for  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  into  the  Union 
as  one  State,  the  governor  says,  among  other  things: 

The  solution  of  the  situation  is  easy,  in  consonance  with  every  principle  of  justice. 
If  Arizona  possesses  the  qualities  necessary  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
a  State  government,  she  should  be  admitted.  If  she  does  not,  then  she  should  not 
be  admitted,  and  her  right  should  be  held  in  abeyance  until  she  does  acquire  them; 
and  the  question  ought  not  to  be  determined  by  the  question  of  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  the  other  Territories,  or  any  of  them,  any  more  than  in  1850  the  admis- 
sion of  California  should  have  been  made  to  depend  upon  the  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  If,  again,  it  seems  to  Congress  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  would  be  better  promoted  by  the  jointure  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  and  the  creation  of  one  State  out  of  the  two  Territories,  the  simplest  and 
the  only  just  plan  is  to  provide  for  procuring  the  assent  of  the  two  peoples,  if  they 
in  fact  do  assent.     If  either  dissents,  no  interest  of  the  nation  will  be  jeopardized. 

Arizona  would  be  inhabited  by  strange  people  if  they  did  not  want  statehood,  and 
want  it  earnestly  and  strive  for  it  zealously.  If  they  did  not  want  it,  then  Arizona 
would  not  make  a  good  State  of  the  Union.  But  they  want  statehood  for  that  com- 
monwealth which  they  have  built  up,  in  which  their  hopes  are  bound.  They  want 
it  as  their  reward  for  their  conquest  of  the  desert,  their  searching  of  the  moun- 
tains and  disclosing  the  fabulous  wealth  of  her  mines.     They  want  it  for  the  pro- 
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tection  and  for  the  fostering  of  all  her  varied  industries.  As  all  their  hopes,  their 
ambition,  and  their  pride  are  bound  up  in  that  State,  they  insist  that  they  should  be 
its  designer  and  its  builder. 

The  people  of  Arizona  have  had  to  contend  and  must  yet  contend  against  peculiar 
difficulties.  To  the  denizen  of  the  older  States  the  conditions  are  anomalous.  Cli- 
mate and  climatic  conditions  are  so  radically  different  from  those  found  in  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  Union  that  different  methods  of  warfare  must  be  adopted  in 
the  attempted  conquest  of  the  desert. 

Whatever  of  glory  may  be  in  the  final  conquest,  whatever  of  happiness  it  may 
bring  to  her  people,  should  by  right  belong  to  them.  The  notion  of  a  "Greater 
Arizona,"  with  the  elimination  of  Arizona,  does  not  appeal  to  her  people.  For 
years  Arizona  has  asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  and  will  continue  to  ask. 
And  she  does  not  believe  that  a  just  nation  will  exercise  a  power  to  punish  her  for 
her  temerity  in  asking  for  her  own. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Territory,  either  independently 
as  a  State  or  coupled  with  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  is  one  wholly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  this  Department  can  do  no 
more  than  direct  your  attention  to  the  views  of  the  governor  in  the 
premises. 

Hawaii. 

The  governor  of  Hawaii,  George  R.  Carter,  in  his  report  treats  gen- 
erally of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Territory  and  shows  that  the 
country  is  fairly  prosperous. 

Hawaii,  though  small,  being  composed  of  but  eight  principal  islands, 
Avith  an  area  of  6,640  square  miles,  contains  natural  phenomena  and 
physical  aspects  that  make  it  wonderful.  Probably  in  no  similar  area 
of  the  world  are  su(?h  contrasts  of  nature  or  such  wide  extremes  to  be 
found  in  close  proximity.  Snow-clad  mountains  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  a  warm  seashore,  which  arrests  the  sparkling  waves  of  trop- 
ical seas;  a  volcano  which  for  centuries  has  constantly  manufactured 
raw  material,  the  disintegration  of  which  supplies  the  rich  and  fertile 
soil  of  the  island;  a  land  where  the  pine  tree  is  found  beside  the  palm; 
broad  fields,  rugged  mountains,  high  cliff's  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
all  embrace  a  country  literalh^  the  meeting  point  between  the  Occi- 
dent and  the  Orient,  with  a  population  including  representatives  of 
the  different  tribes  or  races  of  mankind. 

The  greatest  change  of  the  year  has  been  brought  about  through  the 
passage  by  the  last  legislature  of  a  county  act,  by  which  there  has  been 
a  subdivision  of  various  functions  of  the  government  through  the 
establishment  of  a  county  system.  The  Territory  is  divided  into  five 
counties,  but  the  powers  granted  are  not  so  wide  or  so  complete  as 
those  usually  existing  on  the  mainland.  The  measure,  in  a  way,  is 
experimental,  not  carrying  with  it  the  power  of  taxation,  so  that  for 
the  present  the  situation  is  unique  in  that  the  work  undertaken  by 
these  counties  is  provided  for  by  allotment  of  what  has  heretofore  been 
Territorial  income. 
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The  Territory's  finances  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  great 
reduction  made  in  expenditures  during  the  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1904,  is  now  being  appreciated. 

The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1905,  shows  a  most  favorable  balance, 
and  for  the  second  time  since  annexation  the  expenditures  have  been 
kept  within  the  income.  Another  very  important  change  is  that  the 
tendency  that  had  developed  of  overdrawing  or  exceeding  appropria- 
tions made  by  the  legislature  has  been  checked;  this,  it  is  stated,  is 
due  to  good  judgment  displayed  by  the  legislature  and  better  meth- 
ods adopted  by  heads  of  departments. 

The  assessed  value  of  taxable  propert}'-  on  Januar}^  1,  1904,  was 
$123,898,404,  divided  as  follows:  Real  estate,  $63,516,879;  personal 
property,  $60,381,525,  while  the  assessable  value  of  the  property  on 
January  1,  1905,  was,  real  estate,  $67,509,036,  personal  property, 
$66,415,064,  aggregating  $133,924,100,  showing  an  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  $10,025,696.  The  total  revenues  of  the  Territory, 
including  a  cash  balance  on  July  1,  1904,  of  $56,613.29,  aggregated 
$2,411,426.31  on  the  30th  of  June,  1905.  The  total  disbursements 
during  that  period  amounted  to  $2,988,057.10,  leaving  a  net  current 
indebtedness  July  1,  1905,  of  $576,630.79. 

During  the  twelve  months  covered  by  the  report  it  is  stated  that 
the  current  receipts  of  the  Territory  have  exceeded  the  obligations 
incurred  during  that  period  by  $86,849.91  and,  figuring  on  a  conserv- 
ative basis  that  the  floating  indebtedness  of  $576,630.79  outstanding 
at  the  close  of  the  above-mentioned  period  will  all  be  paid  during  the 
present  year,  it  is  believed  that  on  June  30,  1906,  there  will  be  a  cash 
balance  in  the  treasury. 

In  this  connection,  the  governor  states,  it  is  but  just  to  Hawaii  to 
point  out  that  since  annexation  the  contributions  made  by  this  Ter- 
ritory to  the  Federal  Government  from  customs  revenues  alone  have 
amounted  to  $6,059,171.51.  This  is  more  than  half  as  much  again  as 
the  entire  debt  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  which  the  United  States 
assumed  at  that  time.  Considering  that  the  area  of  the  Territory  is  onl}^ 
6,640  square  miles,  occupied  b}^  155,000  people,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
how  Hawaii  has  been  able  to  stand  such  a  strain  upon  its  resources. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  people  urge  their  claims  for  liberal 
appropriations  for  public  buildings,  improvement  of  harbors,  and  for 
light-houses  as  being  just.  Any  improvements  requested  in  the  inter- 
est of  harbors  and  iight-houses  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
Navy  and  American  commerce  as  much  as  for  the  islands,  which  are 
becoming  more  and  more  an  important  factor  in  the  growing  develop- 
ment of  trans-Pacific  trade. 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  on  June  30,  1904,  was 
$2,185,000.  During  the  past  year  this  was  further  increased  by  the 
sale  of  one  thousand  4i  per  cent  $1,000  bonds,  at  a  premium  of  one 
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tenth  of  1  per  cent  and  decreased  by  the  payment  of  5  per  cent  bonds, 
amounting  to  148,000,  thus  making  a  total  of  the  bonded  indebtedness 
of  the  Territory  of  $3,137,000,  an  amount  not  exceeding  2i  per  cent 
of  the  taxable  propert}^  of  the  Territory. 

Under  the  legislative  power  provided  by  section  55  of  the  organic 
act,  no  debt  of  the  Territory  can  be  authorized  except  to  pay  the 
interest  upon  the  existing  indebtedness,  to  suppress  insurrection,  or 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  except  that,  in  addition  to  any 
indebtedness  created  for  such  purposes,  the  legislature  ma}^  authorize 
loans  by  the  Territory  for  the  erection  of  penal,  charitable,  and  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  for  public  buildings,  wharfs,  roads,  harbors, 
and  other  public  improvements.  The  total  of  such  indebtedness  is 
restricted  to  7  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  taxable  property, 
and  for  such  loans  no  bond  or  other  instrument  of  any  such  indebted- 
ness can  be  issued  unless  made  redeemable  in  not  more  than  live  years 
and  payable  in  not  more  than  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  issue 
thereof;  nor  shall  any  such  bond  or  indebtedness  be  incurred  until 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  limitation  as  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  bonds  can  be  issued 
has,  the  governor  states,  greatly  hampered  the  Territory.  One  class  of 
investors  does  not  desire  a  bond  of  so  short  a  term  as  fifteen  ^^ears,  and 
there  always  will  be  considerable  expense  to  the  Territory  in  making 
provision  to  refund  its  indebtedness.  On  the  other  hand,  another  class 
of  investors  prefers  a  bond  where  a  sinking  fund  is  established  for  the 
redemption  of  a  certain  percentage  every  year.  To  meet  such,  the 
more  modern  system  is  to  issue  a  bond  redeemable  any  time  after  one 
year  and  payable  before  twenty  years,  providing  that  5  per  cent  of 
the  issue  shall  be  redeemed  each  year.  It  was  doubtless  with  state- 
hood in  view  that  Congress  adopted  the  general  rule  for  all  Territories 
that  their  evidence  of  indebtedness  should  be  limited  to  short  periods, 
thus  providing  for  comparatively  rapid  liquidation  upon  any  such 
change  in  the  form  of  government. 

So  far,  however,  as  Hawaii  is  concerned,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
governor  states,  that  statehood  is  in  the  dim  future,  and  it  would  seem 
wise,  and  would  be  greatly  in  the  Territory's  interest,  for  Congress  to 
modify  the  organic  act  so  as  to  permit  the  making  of  its  bonds  pay- 
able in  not  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the  issue  thereof. 
In  connection  with  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory,  the 
question  is  constantly  arising  as  to  whether  other  States  or  munici- 
palities can  tax  a  Territory's  bonds.  An  eminent  attorney  of  New 
York  City  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  bonds  are  not  so  taxable.  It 
would  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  Territory  and  desirable  if 
Congress,  in  an  amendment,  would  clearly  define  the  position  of  its 
securities  in  relation  to  this  question. 
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The  public  lands  of  the  Tenitorr  of  Hawaii  comprise  about  1.720,000 
acres.  Of  this  total  there  are  some  500, 0<H)  acres  which  may  be  classed 
as  barren.  Under  the  classificatioo  of  grazing  and  forest  land  are 
included  only  about  :22«».«>>«>  acres  of  so-called  tirst-class  agricultural 
kuid.  Of  this  amount  there  are  25,CHX>  acres  which  are  classed  as  kula. 
rice,  and  taro  lands,  and  sugar  lands.  Receipts  from  the  department 
of  public  lands  for  the  year  ended  June  8<X  19<J5.  were  ^l»^S.oH4.7o.  as 
against  $113,373.46  for  the  previous  year. 

In  the  administration  of  the  public-land  laws  an  effort  has  )>een  made 
to  dispose  of  unfinished  business  and  to  institute  an  up-to-date  system 
in  handling  all  land  matters.  The  case&  of  those  settlers  who  appeared 
to  have  forfeited  their  holdings  through  noncompliance  with  condi- 
tions of  agreements  have  been  taken  up  and  examined,  and  all  agree- 
ments canceled  in  the  cases  of  those  who  have  wilfully  violated  the 
law.  and  the  land  which  has  thus  reverted  to  the  control  of  the  Terri- 
tory has  been  again  opened  for  settlement:  on  the  other  hand,  the 
right  to  cancel  has  been  waived  for  the  time  being  in  the  cases  of  those 
who  have  failed  to  comply,  but  have  shown  that  this  faOure  was 
brought  about  by  c-onditions  beyond  their  control. 

A  new  feature  of  the  work  is  the  cutting  up  of  sugar  lands  that  have 
been  planted  for  years  under  leases  by  various  corporations,  some  of 
which  are  now  expiring.  The  opening  of  these  lands  must  necessarily 
be  proceeded  with  in  a  cautions  manner.  They  have  a  market  value 
of  from  Si* » to  *15<>  per  acre,  and  there  is.  therefore,  a  great  demand 
for  them.  The  applicants,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  have  no  means 
with  which  to  keep  the  land  under  cultivation:  this  is  no  inconsider- 
able item,  for  sugar  culture  as  conducted  in  this  Territory  requires 
from  $l.y.»  to  ^2«X»  outlay  per  acre  before  the  crop  can  be  matured. 

There  has  been  considerable  complaint  at  the  attitude  taken  by 
Territorial  officials  in  reducing  the  area  open  for  settlement  to  small 
tracts  of  from  iio  to  50  acres,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  but 
it  :»hould  Vje  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  cane  land  requires  the 
constant  attention  of  one  man  for  every  7  acres,  and  often  the  appli- 
cant, who  considers  he  has  been  mistreated  unless  he  is  allotted  from 
75  to  l'»  or  more  acres,  is  absolutely  ignorant  regarding  cane  culture. 
or  he  proposes  to  depend  on  oriental  labor  to  cultivate  it.  Sometimes 
he  does  not  propose  to  cultivate  it  at  all — simply  to  get  possession,  to 
sell  out  at  the  best  price  possible.  These  conditions  show  the  difficulty 
of  administering  the  land  service  judiciously. 

The  governor  expresses  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
which  covers  the  Territory  that  is  a  greater  hindrance  in  developing 
lands  and  retarding  progress  than  this  limit  of  time  in  which  agri- 
cultural lands  can  be  leased.  Thousands  of  acres  of  what  should  be 
good  agricultural  land,  producing  crops  of  some  kind,  are  covered  by 
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a  thick  jungle  of  weeds.  Land  that  is  under  cultivation,  if  left  idle, 
is  soon  taken  possession  of  by  a  growth  of  vegetation  which  is 
unequaled  elsewhere,  and  the  cost  of  clearing  this  land  is  often  from 
$20  to  $80  per  acre.  This  expense  is  practicall}^  prohibitive  to  the 
prospective  settler  without  funds,  and  those  with  means  will  not  take 
such  lands  under  a  five-year  lease,  for  at  best  they  can  get  ofi^^  but  two 
crops  before  the  lease  expires  and  the  land  leaves  their  control.  Few 
have  sufficient  means  to  purchase  the  land  outright  and  carry  them- 
selves through  until  the}''  can  secure  returns  from  their  crops;  there- 
fore much  of  the  land  lies  idle,  of  no  use  to  anyone. 

Appended  to  the  report  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of 
public  lands,  the  disposition  thereof,  and  the  revenues  derived  there- 
from. 

The  population  according  to  nationalit}^,  as  per  latest  census  (1900), 
was  151,001 — Hawaiians,  29,78Y;  part  Hawaiians,  7,848;  whites, 
26,252;  Chinese,  25,762;  Japanese,  61,115;  other  foreigners,  3,237. 
All  Europeans  and  white  Americans  are  classed  as  "whites,"  and 
under  "other  foreigners"  are  classed  Porto  Ricans,  South  Sea  Island- 
ers, etc.  From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  of  the  total  population 
the  Hawaiians  and  part  Hawaiians  form  24  per  cent;  the  Asiatics,  56 
per  cent;  the  whites,  17  per  cent,  and  the  remaining  foreigners,  3  per 
cent. 

Of  the  total  population,  as  stated  above,  63,216,  or  41  per  cent,  were 
born  in  this  country,  and  of  this  number  8,902  are  of  Asiatic  parent- 
age. Of  the  entire  number  of  Hawaiian-born  Asiatics  about  5,485  were 
born  since  the  annexation  of  these  islands  to  the  United  States,  and  are 
therefore  eligible  to  citizenship.  Add  to  these  the  number  of  Asiatic 
children  whose  parents  were  citizens  of  the  Monarchy  and  of  the 
Republic,  and  there  are  about  6,000  Asiatics  possessing  the  inceptive 
right  of  American  citizenship. 

The  'total  enrollment  in  all  the  schools  according  to  nationalities  for 
the  years  1904-5  was  as  follows: 


1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1905. 

Hawaiians 

4,877 
3,234 
5,873 
2,920 

4,972 
3,284 
5,906 
3,609 

Chinese 

1,650 
745 

1,985 

Part  Hawaiians 

other  foreigners 

650 

Total 

Whites 

1 

19,299  1    20,406 

1 

Japanese 

In  the  public  schools  the  Hawaiians  and  whites  show  a  small  increase, 
the  part  Hawaiians  and  those  marked  "other  foreigners"  have  suf- 
fered a  slight  decrease,  while  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  make  up  the 
increase  in  the  public  schools. 

The  great  increase  in  enrollment  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  and 
Chinese  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  the  children 
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of  this  class  of  the  people  are  just  becoming  of  school  age,  and  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  put  their  children  into  school 
just  as  soon  as  the  law  permits,  and  in  many  cases  these  children  are 
enrolled  before  they  reach  school  age. 

There  have  been  built  and  contracted  for  during  the  past  year  41 
public  school  buildings,  30  schoolhouses,  9  teachers'  cottages,  and  2 
dormitories.  These  30  school  buildings  contain  92  rooms  and  furnish 
capacity  for  4,140  pupils;  35  of  these  41  buildings  replace  buildings 
out  of  repair  and  unfit  for  further  use,  and  5  are  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  the  increase  in  the  school  population.  All  of  this  has 
been  possible  only  by  borrowing  money  and  issuing  bonds. 

The  total  number  within  school  age,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
is  19,374,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  population  within  school  age, 
enrolled  in  school,  was  91.6  per  cent;  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
the  enrolled  pupils  in  public  schools,  87  per  cent;  the  average  wages 
of  the  teachers  in  such  schools  per  month,  |51;  the  number  of  public 
schoolhouses,  184;  the  number  of  public  school-teachers'  cottages,  79; 
the  total  value  of  all  the  public  schoolhouses  and  teachers'  cottages, 
including  land,  was  1810,000;  the  total  value  of  all  private  school 
property,  $1,333,000;  the  average  cost  of  tuition  in  public  schools  per 
annum  is  $16.87,  and  the  total  number  of  school  days  in  the  last  school 
year  aggregated  182. 

At  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  1903,  appropriations  for 
public  works  were  passed  amounting  to  $2,397,270.75;  upon  consider- 
ation of  the  matter  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  limit  the  expenditure 
for  such  works  to  $2,000,000,  and  bonds  were  issued  for  that  amount 
and  disposed  of;  of  such  sum  $1,965,680  had  been  expended  at  the 
expiration  of  the  period  ended  June  30,  1905,  leaving  a  cash  balance 
at  that  time  to  be  expended  during  the  next  year  of  $34,320.  The 
moneys  expended  covered  improvements  of  wharves  and  harbors,  con- 
struction of  waterworks,  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  public  and  educa- 
tional buildings,  roads  and  bridges,  and  electric  lights. 

Only  two  of  the  above-mentioned  works  are  directl}^  revenue  pro- 
ducing at  this  time,  to  wit,  the  waterworks,  for  which  during  the  last 
year  the  receipts  were  $419,327. 28  and  the  running  expenses  $161,158. 89, 
and  the  wharves  and  harbors,  with  receipts  of  $279,327.93,  and  cost 
of  maintenance  and  repairs,  $75,497.84. 

In  carrying  into  effect  public  improvements,  it  has  been  the  policy 
to  provide  permanent  structures  and  to  make  careful  preliminary 
investigations  in  locating  bridges  and  new  roads.  To  facilitate  the 
movement  of  shipping,  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  dredg- 
ing of  a  new  slip  at  the  cost  of  $168,000,  and  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared for  new  wharves  immediately  adjacent  to  the  naval  docks. 
During  the  fiscal  year  nearly  81  miles  of  new  roads  have  been  con- 
structed, the  most  important  work  being  the  relocating  of  the  main 
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belt  roads  on  the  various  islands;  also  reducing  the  grades  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  6  per  cent. 

No  franchises  have  been  granted  during  the  year  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  cancel  an  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  Kohala-Hilo  Railroad  Company  on  account  of  its 
failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  stipulated  when  the  work  should 
be  started. 

Provision  was  made  by  the  legislature  of  this  year  for  the  care  and 
preservation  of  the  archives  of  Hawaii.  Among  them  are  original 
papers  of  the  earl}^  Hawaiian  chiefs,  correspondence  relating  to  the 
diplomatic  complications  with  P'rance  and  England,  documents  con- 
cerning the  recognition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  by  the  United 
States,  England,  and  France,  and  other  papers  relating  to  treaties 
with  foreign  powers,  the  treaties  themselves,  besides  original  papers 
relating  to  the  Government. 

Shortly  after  annexation  the  Government  dispatched  a  representa- 
tive to  Hawaii  to  look  up  these  documents  with  a  view  to  having  them 
transferred  to  Washington;  it  was  determined,  however,  to  leave  them 
in  the  Territory,  on  assurance  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to 
secure  a  fireproof  hall  for  their  preservation,  particularly  as  it  was 
claimed  that  their  relation  to  land  titles  was  too  important  to  allow 
them  to  leave  the  islands. 

A  substantial  fireproof  building  is  now  under  construction  in  which 
these  documents  can  be  properly  cared  for  and  preserved  for  future 
generations.  The  legislature  has  also  provided  for  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Archives,  besides  making  a  small  provision  for  carrying 
out  the  details  of  the  work;  although  the  Commission  has  only  been 
in  existence  a  few  months,  a  saving  of  not  less  than  $7,000  to  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  effected  through  the  discovery  of  documents  that  es- 
tablish the  Government's  claim  to  certain  lands  in  a  case  shortly  to 
come  before  the  courts. 

During  the  past  year  the  energies  of  the  division  of  forestry  have 
been  largely  directed  toward  the  creation  of  forest  reserves  on  the 
several  islands.  Much  work  of  a  preliminary  nature  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  examining  lands  and  preparing  reports,  which,  in  the 
coming  months  will  lead  to  action  of  far-reaching  importance.  Two 
tracts  of  forest  land  on  the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Hawaii,  comprising 
respectively  913  and  18,940  acres,  have  been  set  apart  as  forest 
reserves  by  Executive  proclamation.  Pending  on  June  30,  and  pro- 
claimed a  reserve  by  Acting  Governor  Atkinson  on  July  24,  1905, 
was  the  matter  of  the  reservation  of  a  tract  of  110,000  acres  in  the 
District  of  Hilo,  island  of  Hawaii.  Other  large  projects  on  Maui  and 
Kauai,  embracing  respectively  43,000  and  37,500  acres  of  forest  land, 
are  so  well  under  way  that  final  action  will  be  taken  on  them  during 
July  or  August. 
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In  creating  forest  reserves  it  is  the  custom  to  select  a  definite  area 
believed  to  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  Territory  to  maintain  under 
forest  cover.  In  declaring  this  area  a  reserve  there  is  set  apart  as 
compartments  thereof  the  Government  lands  within  its  boundaries  not 
then  under  lease  or  on  which  the  existing  leases  have  less  than  two 
years  to  run.  The  individuals  or  corporations  owning  or  leasing  land 
within  the  reserve  are  then  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  law  in  carr3^ing  out  the  objects  for  which  the  reserve 
is  created.  This  they  are  usually  willing  to  do,  as  the  establishment 
of  the  reserve  is  almost  directly  to  their  advantage  in  that  the}^  reap 
the  most  direct  and  immediate  benefits  from  the  water  afforded  by  the 
forest  cover. 

Quarters  have  been  provided  for  the  Hawaiian  weather  bureau  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  necessar}^  instrument 
platforms  have  been  constructed,  and  a  complete  equipment  of  meteoro- 
logical instruments  of  standard  pattern  has  been  installed.  The  data 
obtained  b}^  eye  observation  and  from  the  self-recording  instruments 
has  been  tabulated  and  presented  to  the  general  public  in  the  shape 
of  daily  and  monthly  reports  appearing  in  the  newspapers,  the  publi- 
cations of  the  local  station,  and  the  publications  of  the  central  office  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  records  have  also  at  all  times  been  available 
in  the  Honolulu  office  for  consultation  by  interested  parties.  During 
the  past  ten  months  Honolulu  weather  data  has  been  supplied  by  mail 
to  many  applicants  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Commercial  statistics  of  the  Territory  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1905,  are  extremely  satisfactory.  While  a  decrease  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000  is  shown  in  the  value  of  imports,  there  is  an 
increase  of  111,000,000  in  the  value  of  exports,  making  a  net  gain  of 
$12,000,000  in  the  trade  balance  for  the  year. 

In  the  trade  with  the  mainland  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  $280,000 
in  the  value  of  goods  imported;  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  exports 
has  increased  from  $25,133,533  to  $36,114,985.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this  gain  of  $11,000,000  can  be  attributed  to  the  higher  price  paid  for 
sugar. 

The  general  health  of  the  Territor}^  has  been  excellent,  there  having 
occurred  2,640  deaths  in  a  population  of  154,201,  equaling  an  annual 
death  rate  of  17.14  per  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  new  immigration  station  at  Honolulu  was  opened  on  July  3, 
1905.  Theretofore  the  executive  offices  of  the  immigration  service 
were  located  in  practically  one  room  of  the  appraiser's  building,  the 
quarters  for  detained  immigrants  and  the  station  for  examination  and 
other  work  in  connection  with  new  arrivals  on  Channel  Wharf.  These 
accommodations  for  the  work  were  entirely  inadequate.  The  new 
quarters  provide  everything  necessary  to  the  Service  under  one  roof, 
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and  the  arrangement  and  equipment  are  perfectly  adapted  for  the 
purposes  sought  to  be  accomplished. 

The  more  important  Hawaii  becomes  as  a  military  mobilization 
point,  naval  strategic  base,  and  commercial  port  of  call  the  more  im- 
portant will  it  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  medical  world  as  a  possible 
disease  center.  Therefore  to  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service  falls  the  task  of  protecting  not  only  Hawaii  but  the  mainland 
and  insular  possessions  as  well  from  infection  possible  under  present 
and  future  conditions.  To  the  excellent  work  of  that  Service  is  very 
largely  due  the  freedom  of  Hawaii  from  dangerous  diseases  that  are 
always  more  or  less  prevalent  throughout  Asiatic  countries;  and  this 
work,  especially  at  Honolulu,  should  be  appreciated  on  the  mainland 
of  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  thorough  examination  made  on 
every  steamer  that  touches  here  before  its  arrival  at  the  coast  ports. 

Cultures  of  doubtful  cases  are  developed  from  material  taken  after 
the  steamer  has  left  Honolulu.  By  the  time  it  reaches  Puget  Sound, 
Portland,  or  San  Francisco,  a  cablegram  can  be  sent  announcing  the 
result  of  the  bacteriological  test.  Thus  the  inconvenience  to  shipping 
and  passengers  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  people  of  Hawaii, 
taken  as  a  whole,  are  familiar  with  the  quarantine  and  are  not  unap- 
preciative  of  its  advantages.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
community  more  ready  to  lend  intelligent  and  substantial  aid  to  the 
work  of  preserving  their  sanitary  integrity.  In  anticipation  of  the 
growing  need  therefor,  Honolulu  will  be  equipped  with  a  very  large 
and  complete  quarantine  station  before  another  year  has  passed. 

During  the  past  four  years  1,826  vessels,  carrjdng  98,564  persons, 
have  been  inspected,  27  persons  have  been  sent  to  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion on  account  of  quarantinable  disease,  14,390  have  been  held  as 
suspects,  and  23,438  pieces  of  baggage  have  been  disinfected. 

A  notable  event  in  the  affairs  of  the  Territory  was  the  visit  of 
Surgeon-General  Walter  Wyman,  chief  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  who  came  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  station  and  laboratory 
where  the  methods  of  the  transmission  of  leprosy,  its  causes  and  treat- 
ment, could  be  scientifically  studied.  In  company  with  Hon.  W.  P. 
Hepburn,  Member  of  Congress  from  Iowa,  Dr.  L.  E.  Cofer,  of  the 
Federal  quarantine  service,  and  certain  Territorial  officials,  Surgeon- 
General  Wyman  visited  the  leper  settlement  at  Molokai  and  selected  a 
site  covering  about  1  mile  square  of  land — one-sixth  of  the  whole 
reservation.  The  natural  slope  of  high  land  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  settlement  adapted  itself  in  every  way  to  hospital  service. 

Beyond  this  was  a  protected  site  suitable  for  landing.  Situated  in 
a  ravine  between  the  two  was  an  unfailing  spring  of  pure  water,  suf- 
ficiently elevated,  it  is  believed,  to  furnish  water  to  the  buildings  by 
12306—05 9 
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gravit}^  The  site  has  been  surve3^ed  by  the  Territory  and  was  turned 
over  by  proclamation  to  the  Federal  Government  on  eTune  28  last. 

The  Honolulu  office  acts  as  the  depository  for  all  the  other  offices, 
including  Pago-Pago,  Samoa,  for  the  deposit  of  money  order  and  postal 
funds,  which  in  turn  it  transmits  through  its  designated  depository  to 
the  subtreasury  at  San  Francisco  and  at  Chicago.  The  money-order 
division  of  the  Honolulu  post-office  also  acts  as  the  exchange  office  for 
international  mone}?^  orders  issued  in  Hawaii  and  payable  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Australian  colonies,  and  makes  regular  reports  thereof  to 
the  Post-Office  Department. 

On  June  30,  1905,  there  were  in  the  Territory  59  money-order 
offices,  of  which  34  were  international,  where  mone}^  orders  can  be 
purchased  payable  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  mone3^-order  busi- 
ness at  the  Honolulu  post-office  for  the  last  fiscal  year  aggregated 
$2,679,878.87. 

The  transportation  of  all  mails  in  the  Territory  is  in  charge  of  an 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  located  at  Hono- 
lulu, who  supervises  the  details  connected  with  this  branch  of  the 
service.  As  was  the  case  in  preceding  years,  so  last  year  the  local 
steamboat  routes  covered  all  navigable  waters  in  and  around  the  dif- 
ferent islands.  Every  landing  in  the  islands  is  touched  by  some  mail 
steamer,  and  all  steamers  plying  between  Hawaiian  ports  carry  mail. 

The  star  route  and  mail  messenger  service  on  the  islands  is  so 
arranged  as  to  connect  with  mail  steamers  at  any  time,  whether  on  a 
regular  schedule  or  at  irregular  intervals.  At  the  first  port  at  which 
a  steamer  lands  on  any  island,  telephone  communication  is  had  with 
all  post-offices  on  that  island,  advising  as  to  mails  carried  on  that 
steamer  and  at  what  point  they  will  be  landed.  With  this  information 
the  carriers  meet  the  steamer  and  take  the  mails  to  destination  without 
delay. 

Parcels  post  affords  the  only  channel  for  the  legitimate  exchange  of 
packages  of  miscellaneous  merchandise  by  mail  between  different 
countries;  that  the  service  is  appreciated  is  evident  from  the  increas- 
ing volume  of  business  in  this  particular  branch  of  the  service.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  there  were  dispatched  from 
this  office  385  parcels,  with  a  total  weight  of  644  pounds.  During  the 
same  period  there  were  received  1,407  parcels,  with  a  total  weight 
of  2,905  pounds.  Customs  duties  amounting  to  $1,664.60  were  col- 
lected on  808  dutiable  importations  through  the  mails  from  July  1, 
1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  and  in  addition  to  this  number  29  dutiable 
parcels  were  either  forwarded  or  returned  to  senders. 

The  advisability  of  increasing  the  number  of  supreme  court  justices 
in  Hawaii  from  3  to  5  is  one  requiring  serious  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. Many  important  cases,  some  involving  large  amounts,  come 
before  the  supreme  court,  and  a  decision  by  a  bench  of  5  would  be 
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more  satisfactory  than  one  rendered  by  a  bench  of  3,  especially  in  the 
event  of  a  dissenting  opinion  by  1  member  of  the  court.  An  increase 
in  the  number  of  justices  would  also  in  some  degree  meet  the  argu- 
ment for  allowing  appeals  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  in  cases  in 
which  Federal  questions  are  not  involved,  or,  if  it  is  deemed  best  to 
allow  such  appeals,  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  such  appeals  would  be  taken.  The  supreme  court  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oklahoma  has  a  membership  of  7,  and  the  supreme  courts  of 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  in  each  of  which  there  is  probably  less  liti- 
gation than  in  Hawaii,  consist  of  5  members. 

An  important  change  in  the  organic  act  was  made  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress  by  providing  for  the  amendment  of  section  86, 
which  ceases  to  recognize  the  system  of  courts  in  Hawaii  as  distinct 
and  separate  from  other  Territories,  and  provides,  in  effect,  that  writs 
of  error  and  appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  Territorial  supreme  court 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  all  cases  where  the  amount 
involved,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  $5,000.  The  governor  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  no  notice  of  the  introduction  of  any  such  amend- 
ment had  been  received  in  the  Territory,  nor  was  there  any  publicly 
expressed  desire  for  it,  the  first  intimation  of  its  existence  being  by 
news  cabled  to  the  effect  that  the  amendment  had  passed. 

During  the  year  some  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Territorial  circuit  courts  in  naturalization  matters,  and  the 
effect  has  been  to  reduce  the  number  of  residents  capable  of  serving 
as  jurors.  It  is  clearly  within  the  power  of  Congress,  however,  to 
remedy  the  evil  in  question  by  allowing  aliens  to  be  naturalized  by 
any  court  of  record  having  common-law  jurisdiction  when  such  aliens 
comply  with  the  conditions  and  provisions  of  the  United  States 
statutes. 

Among  the  most  important  criminal  cases  in  the  year  were  several 
against  public  officials — a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  and 
an  attorney  at  law  were  convicted  of  connection  with  scandals  con- 
cerning vouchers  of  the  legislature  of  1903;  a  former  commissioner 
of  public  lands  was  also  found  guilty  of  embezzling  public  funds  and 
IS  now  serving  sentence. 

Under  the  head  of  needed  legislation,  the  governor  makes  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1.  The  passage  by  Congress  of  an  act  under  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  cause  to  be  set  aside  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  75  per  cent  of  the  customs 
and  internal  revenues  from  Hawaii,  to  be  used  in  Hawaii  as  may  be  directed  by 
Congress  for  the  following  purposes,  to  wit,  the  erection  of  educational  and  Federal 
public  buildings,  harbor  improvements  and  Federal  military  and  naval  defenses. 

2.  An  act  clearly  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  in  Hawaii  in  refer- 
ence to  their  power  of  naturalizing  aliens  and  legalizing  their  previous  actions  in  that 
respect,  by  amending  section  100  of  the  organic  act. 

3.  The  amendment  of  the  organic  act  so  as  to  confer  upon  the  governor  the  power 
of  suspension  or  removal  between  sessions  of  the  senate  of  any  appointed  officer; 
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also  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  leasing  agricultural  lands,  and  the  providing 
for  annual  instead  of  biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature. 

4.  The  modification  of  the  immigration  laws,  providing  for  an  increase  of  popula- 
tion so  as  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Territory  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  governor  also  recommends  that  appropriations  be  made  by 
Congress  for  the  following  purposes,  to  wit:  To  continue  the  work  of 
dredging  the  Honolulu  Harbor,  a  matter  which  is  in  the  interest  not 
only  of  the  Territory,  but  of  the  entire  American  trans-Pacific  com- 
merce; for  light-houses,  including  the  very  much  needed  new  front 
and  rear  range  lights  in  Honolulu  Harbor,  to  afford  better  protection 
to  commerce;  under  the  Department  of  Justice,  an  appropriation  for 
carrying  out  the  desire  of  Congress  in  the  condemnation  of  private 
fishing  rights  in  Hawaii,  and  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  to  pro- 
vide for  two  additional  judges  in  the  supreme  court;  for  refunding  to 
the  Territory  the  sums  expended  between  June  14,  1900,  and  Decem- 
ber 30,  1901,  for  the  maintenance  of  light-houses,  an  expenditure 
which  no  other  community  in  the  United  States  has  ever  been  obliged 
to  undertake;  also  refunding  to  the  Territory  all  expenditures  during 
said  period  in  dredging  Honolulu  Harbor  and  providing  for  quarters 
for  the  Federal  court  in  the  Territorial  building. 

New  Mexico. 

The  annual  report  of  the  governor,  Miguel  A.  Otero,  presents  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  the  industries  and  resources  of  the  Territory, 
and  shows  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  exceeding  prosperity. 
Disastrous  floods  occurred  last  fall,  which  were  repeated  in  the  spring 
of  1905.  The  rains,  however,  which  at  the  latter  period  wrought  so 
much  flood  damage,  have  resulted  in  the  greatest  harvest  that  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  Territory  have  ever  known.  It  brought  out 
the  grass  on  the  ranges,  so  that  sheep  raisers  have  not  only  recouped 
their  losses  but  have  made  large  percentages  of  profit  on  investments, 
etc.  Railroad  building  has  been  resumed  in  San  Juan  County,  and 
over  200  miles  of  railroad  across  the  central  portion  of  the  Territory 
is  nearing  completion ;  preliminary  work  has  been  commenced  on  an 
east  and  west  line  from  Folsom,  in  Union  County,  to  Elizabethtown, 
in  Colfax  County,  and  the  Arizona  and  Colorado  Kailroad  Company 
has  completed  the  survej  for  a  north  and  south  line  through  the 
western  portion  of  the  Territory,  which  has  thus  far  been  without 
railroad  communication.  Activity  in  farming  and  other  industries  is 
general. 

On  July  1,  1905,  the  population  was  estimated  at  300,000.  Of  that 
number  158,000  came  from  other  States  and  Territories  or  are  descend- 
ants of  such,  125,000  are  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  descent,  1,600 
negroes,  100  Chinese,  300  Japanese,  and  15,000  are  Indians.  Of  the 
100,000  wage-earners,  40,000  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
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20,000  in  domestic  service,  10,000  in  manufacturing,  8,000  in  mining, 
7,000  in  railroading,  10,000  in  trade,  and  5,000  in  professional  service 
and  in  political  positions.  Males  over  21  3^ears  of  age  number  80,000; 
females  of  the  same  age,  75,000;  children  of  school  age,  70,000;  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  5,  55,000;  Indians,  15,000;  residents  not 
citizens,  5,000. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  in  New  Mexico  52,095,312  acres 
of  public  land  subject  to  entry;  of  this  area  14,495,363  acres  were  still 
unsurveyed.  Forest  reserves  covered  6,000,000  acres;  Indian  reserva- 
tions, 3,566,447  acres;  military  reservations,  187,461  acres;  Pueblo 
Indian  grants,  906,865  acres,  and  territorial  lands,  1,300,000  acres. 
The  total  number  of  entries  during  the  five  years  ending  June  30,  1905, 
covered  3,282,991  acres,  of  which  1,705,467  acres  were  homestead 
entries,  690,566  acres  territorial  land  selections,  358,554  acres  desert 
land  entries,  489,992  acres  lieu  selections,  and  38,412  acres  miscellane- 
ous entries. 

Agriculture  is  progressing  under  favorable  conditions  and  with 
profitable  results.  The  number  of  farms  in  1905  was  15,000,  with  an 
acreage  of  6,200,000,  and  valued  at  $30,000,000;  improvements  valued 
at|32,500,000;  farm  implements,  11,500,000,  andlivestock,  154,000,000. 
The  hay  crop  is  valued  at  12,000,000;  cereals,  11,500,000;  vegetables, 
1350,000;  fruit,  |500,000,  and  other  products,  |500,000.  Five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  butter  were  made  during  the  year,  and  the 
number  of  eggs  marketed  aggregated  1,000,000  dozen.  Stock  raising 
is  a  flourishing  indrustry .  There  are  in  the  Territory  1,050,000  head  of 
cattle,  5,875,000  head  of  sheep,  150,000  head  of  goats,  and  100,000  head 
of  horses.  The  wool  crop  approximated  20,000,000  pounds,  and  there 
were  shipped  out  of  the  Territory  200,000  cattle,  25,000  horses,  40,000 
hides,  and  2,000,000  sheep. 

The  finances  of  the  Territory  are  reported  to  be  in  a  good  condition. 
The  balance  on  hand  June  1,  1904,  was  1439,493.86;  the  total  receipts 
of  the  Territory  from  taxes  and  other  sources  aggregated  $641,924.60; 
the  expenditures  during  the  year  amounted  to  $900,503.36,  leaving  a 
balance  on  hand  June  1,  1905,  of  $180,915.10.  The  bonded  debt  of 
the  Territory  on  June  1,  1904,  amounted  to  $1,163,900.  During  the 
3^ear  this  has  been  decreased  by  the  following  payments:  Casual  deficit 
bonds,  $101,800;  capitol  building  bonds,  $196,000;  provisional  indebt- 
edness bonds,  $13,000  and  certificate  of  indebtedness,  $100,  making  a 
total  of  $310,900,  and  leaving  the  outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  on 
June  1,  1905,  $853,000.  At  this  date  there  were  balances  in  the  bond 
sinking  funds  available  to  redeem  outstanding  bonds  aggregating  the 
sum  of  $60,164.94,  making  the  net  territorial  debt  $792,835.06. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  properties  for  the  year  was  $42,578,792.68, 
with  exemptions  of  $2,528,164.75,  as  compared  with  assessments  for 
the  previous  year  of  $41,735,520.53,  with  exemptions  of  $2,438,281. 
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This  valuation  shows  an  increase  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  since 
last  year,  though  it  still  remains  but  15  per  cent  of  the  real  values, 
which  are  stated  to  be  as  follows:  Railroads,  $90,000,000;  farms  and 
buildings,  $62,500,000;  stock,  $54,000,000;  mines  and  equipment, 
$38,000,000;  city  and  town  lots  and  improvements,  $30,000,000;  busi- 
ness and  manufacturing,  $50,000,000;  personal  property,  stocks  and 
bonds,  $10,000,000,  a  total  of  $361,500,000.  The  territorial  funds 
are  deposited  in  approved  depositories  and  are  drawing  interest, 
adding  materially  to  the  Territory's  income.  The  balances  in  these 
depositories  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted,  as  above  stated,  to 
$180,915.10. 

At  its  last  session  the  legislative  assembly,  to  provide  for  the  better 
security  of  public  funds,  enacted  a  law  requiring  county  treasurers  to 
deposit  the  funds  in  their  keeping  in  approved  depositories,  and  on 
December  30,  1901,  there  were  balances  in  the  various  county  treas- 
uries aggregating  $512,831.35.  The  total  tax  receipts  for  all  pur- 
poses— Territorial,  county,  city,  town,  school,  and  special — during  the 
past  3^ear  were  $1,678,267.39,  or  a  little  over  $5  per  capita,  while  the 
assessed  valuation  is  about  $140  per  capita.  The  assessed  value  of 
cattle  is  a  little  less  than  $6,000,000,  and  the  railroads  are  assessed  at 
$9,000,000,  although  the  commercial  value  of  the  latter,  according  to 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau,  exceeds  $90,000,000.  Thus  on  all 
classes  of  property  the  assessed  valuation  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
true  value,  and  even  at  a  tax  rate  ranging  from  3  to  6  cents  on  the 
dollar  the  actual  taxation  is  remarkably  low,  and  much  lower  than  that 
of  surrounding  Commonwealths. 

That  capital  is  seeking  investments  in  New  Mexico  upon  a  large 
scale  is  indicated  by  the  report  of  the  Territorial  secretary,  which  shows 
that  during  the  past  fiscal  year  there  were  190  corporation  filings,  with 
a  capitalization  of  over  $111,256,200. 

The  legislature  which  convened  in  January  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  many  new  laws,  most  of  which  have  already  manifested  their  salu- 
tary effect.  Among  these  was  the  creation  of  a  Territorial  force  of 
mounted  police,  which  has  already  succeeded  in  clearing  the  ranges  of 
cattle  rustlers  and  in  enforcing  order  in  the  more  remote  and  outlying 
districts.  A  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  granting  of  licenses  to 
saloons  in  precincts  and  settlements  of  less  than  100  inhabitants,  and 
in  or  near  railroad  or  reservoir  construction  camps.  This  manifesta- 
tion of  a  desire  for  the  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  has  also  resulted 
in  the  more  strict  observance  of  the  Sunda}^  laws  and  a  decrease  in 
gambling.  A  movement  has  been  taken  up  bj^  the  press  to  abolish 
gambling  as  a  legalized  institution,  and  that  it  will  be  ultimately  suc- 
cessful is  demonstrated  b}^  its  abolition  in  other  Commonwealths.  An 
entirely  new  incorporation  law  and  militia  law  were  placed  upon  the 
statute  books,  as  was  also  a  law  for  the  stricter  supervision  of  the  busi- 
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ness  of  insurance  companies,  the  necessity  for  which  has  become  the 
more  apparent  by  the  result  of  recent  and  pending  legislative  investi- 
gations in  New  York.  Action  was  taken  by  the  legislature  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  successful  public  road  building  experiments  of  the 
Territorj',  which  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  employment  of 
convict  labor,  and  at  the  same  time  made  a  start  upon  an  excellent 
system  of  public  roads.  An  act  was  passed  for  the  protection  of 
artesian  wells  and  the  preservation  of  the  water  supply  of  the  artesian 
belt,  and  while  it  has  met  with  some  local  opposition,  yet  it  will  ulti- 
mately prove  of  great  benefit.  An  act  for  the  recording  of  marriages 
and  the  issuing  of  marriage  licenses,  which  has  been  much  needed, 
was  passed  and  became  law,  as  was  also  an  act  for  the  proper  and 
safe  bonding  of  all  county  officials. 

That  the  Territory  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  reclamation  policy 
has  been  manifested  by  the  passage  of  an  act  to  aid  in  the  building  of 
the  proposed  Elephant  Butte  Reservoir  and  the  signing  over  of  the 
lands  under  the  project  b}^  settlers  in  the  Mesilla  Valley,  with  hardly 
a  single  exception;  it  is  believed  that  great  prosperity  will  come  to 
that  part  of  the  Territory  upon  the  completion  of  this  magnificent 
project.  The  near  completion  of  the  Rio  Hondo  project  leads  to  the 
hope  that  the  reclamation  service  will  soon  begin  work  on  the  Lake 
Urton,  the  La  Plata,  the  Las  Vegas,  and  other  projects  which  have 
been  approved  by  the  engineers  of  the  reclamation  service.  Private 
enterprise  is  ready  to  build  irrigation  systems  on  a  smaller  scale,  now 
that  the  Government  has  shown  the  way  in  larger  projects.  Much 
attention  has  been  paid  to  dry  farming,  or  the  Campbell  soil-culture 
method,  and  better  results  than  ever  before  have  been  obtained  with- 
out irrigation  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory. 

The  making  of  pumping  experiments  by  the  Government  in  the  arid 
region  is  praiseworthy,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  eventually  thousands 
of  acres  of  fertile  lands  will  be  reclaimed  by  pumping  the  underflow 
or  by  the  development  of  artesian  water.  That  this  is  well  understood 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  acres  of  public  land  were  home- 
steaded  last  year,  not  along  flowing  streams  or  under  irrigation 
systems,  but  upon  land  where  water  must  first  be  developed  or  dry 
farming  practiced  to  bring  results. 

The  people  of  the  Territory  are  beginning  to  approve  the  forest- 
reserve  policy  of  the  National  Government,  and  realize  that  the  6,000,000 
acres  of  forest-reserve  land  in  the  Territory  will  ultimately  be  a  great 
blessing,  although  for  the  present  of  inconvenience  and  even  financial 
loss  to  certain  interests  and  classes  of  individuals.  The  ref  orestration 
of  areas  formerly  timbered  but  now  denuded  is  urged,  and  therefore 
the  beginning  that  has  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Fort  Bayard  and  near  Portales  is  being  watched  with  great  interest. 
The  governor  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  injustice,  which  no 
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doubt  the  Government  will  remedy  as  speedil}^  as  possible,  to  include 
within  forest  reserves  areas  that  are  not,  and  never  can  })e,  timbered, 
and  are  good  for  gi-azing  or  agricultural  purposes  only,  or  to  charge 
an  excessive  per  capita  tax  for  cattle  and  sheep  permitted  to  graze  on 
the  forest  reserves;  also  that  the  recent  creation  of  the  Jemez  Forest 
Reserve  should  be  followed  by  an  act  of  Congress  creating  the  National 
Pajarito  Cliff  Dwellers'  Park,  so  that  the  great  number  of  prehistoric 
ruins  within  that  area  may  be  preserved  for  future  generations. 

Mining,  it  is  stated,  antedates  all  other  industries  of  the  Territory, 
and  in  importance  as  a  wealth  producer  and  an  employer  of  labor  stands 
second  only  to  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  During  the  past  hun- 
dred years  the  Territory  has  produced  $27,000,000  worth  of  gold  and 
130,000,000  worth  of  silver,  and  the  annual  value  of  the  mineral  pro- 
duction at  present  averages  $3,000,000.  The  producing  mines  number 
as  follows:  Coal,  30;  gold  and  silver,  100;  copper,  20;  precious  stones, 
10;  quarries,  10;  zinc,  4;  iron,  2;  all  others,  10.  The  number  of 
ofiiciall}^  surveyed  mines  aggregates  995.  During  the  past  ten  years 
the  Territory  has  produced  11,885,000  worth  of  gold;  $5,552,120  worth 
of  silver;  55,616,000  pounds  of  copper,  and  60,610,000  pounds  of  lead. 
In  1901  the  gold  production  was  valued  at  $381,930;  silver,  $121,103; 
copper,  $616,382;  lead,  $131,283,  and  zinc,  $899,589.  The  area  of 
coal  lands  aggregates  1,500,000  acres,  and  the  amoimt  of  coal  in  sight 
is  stated  to  be  9,000,000,000  tons,  valued  at  approximately  $11,000,- 
000,000.  The  quantity  of  coal  produced  during  the  past  year  was 
1,672,106  tons,  and  of  coke,  76,737  tons;  the  latter  is  an  increase  of 
200  per  cent  over  previous  years.  A  coal  mine  upon  a  large  scale  is 
to  be  opened  in  Tinpan  Canyon,  in  Colfax  County,  which  it  is  believed 
will  add  next  year  at  least  half  a  million  tons  to  the  Territorj^'s  output. 

There  were  no  strikes  or  labor  disturbances  of  any  kind  during  the 
year,  and  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  are  generally  cordial.  Law 
and  order  is  being  enforced  ver}^  diligently  and  wrongdoings  meet 
with  prompt  punishment. 

On  September  1,  1905,  there  were  2,556.11  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
Territory;  on  June  30,  1901,  2,183.53  miles.  Practically  all  of  the 
present  mileage  has  been  built  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
878  miles  of  it  during  the  past  five  years.  There  are  under  construe 
tion  370  miles  of  railroad,  while  surveys  were  run  during  the  year  for 
800  miles  more,  with  promise  of  construction  in  the  near  future.  The 
lines  under  construction  at  present  are  the  New  Mexico  Eastern,  from 
Belen  to  Texico,  250  miles;  the  Albuquerque  Eastern,  from  Moriart}'- 
to  Albuquerque,  12  miles;  the  Hagan  Coal  branch,  from  Frost  to 
Hagan^  18  miles;  the  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific,  from 
Raton  to  Elizabethtown,  60  miles.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  has 
just  completed  a  line  from  Durango,  Colo.,  to  Farmington,  of  which 
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;J0  miles  is  in  New  Mexico.  Lines  survej^ed  for  immediate  construc- 
tion are  the  xA.rizona  and  Colorado,  from  Diirango,  Colo.,  to  Cochise, 
Ariz.,  of  which  415  miles  of  main  line  and  155  miles  of  branch  lines 
will  be  in  New  Mexico;  the  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific, 
from  Folsom  to  Raton,  about  TO  miles,  and  the  El  Paso  and  South- 
western, from  Dawson  to  Santa  Rosa,  160  miles.  The  present  mileage 
of  the  Territor}^  is  divided  among  the  different  S3^stems  as  follows: 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  system,  1,155.88  miles,  which  is  largely 
made  up  of  539.24  miles  on  the  main  line,  220.07  miles  on  the  Pecos 
Valley  and  Northeastern,  166.6  miles  on  the  coast  line,  and  121  miles 
on  branch  line;  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern,  636.29  miles,  which  is 
largel}^  made  up  of  163.4  miles  on  the  main  line,  124.6  miles  on  the 
El  Paso  and  Northeastern,  128.2  miles  on  the  El  Paso  and  Rock  Island, 
and  131.9  miles  on  the  Dawson  branch;  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande, 
252.81  miles,  consisting  in  part  of  38.98  miles  on  the  Rio  Grande  and 
Santa  Fe,  33.16  miles  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  Southwestern,  and  30 
miles  on  the  Farmington  branch;  the  Southern  Pacific,  167.45  miles; 
Santa  Fe  Central,  115.7  miles;  Chicago,  RockLsland  and  Pacific,  111.5 
miles;  Colorado  and  Southern,  88.31  miles,  and  the  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  68.5  miles,  of  which  38.5  miles  is  the  Lordsburg  and  Hachita 
Railway. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  educational  matters.  The 
school  population  for  the  year  aggregated  68,193,  which  includes  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21,  the  census  thereof  being  taken 
annually.  The  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year  was 
36,111  and  the  average  dail}^  attendance  17,301,  the  number  of  public 
schools  796  and  the  teachers  emploj^ed  859.  Receipts  from  all  sources 
for  public  school  purposes  were  approximately  $500,000  and  the  expend- 
itures for  the  same  during  the  year  $247,506.34.  The  average  school 
term  is  four  months  and  the  average  salary  paid  teachers  ^56  per 
month.  The  total  value  of  all  school  property  is  approximately 
$2,000,000.  The  enrollment  in  all  schools  in  the  Territor}'  aggregated 
45,000,  and  the  annual  expenditures  for  all  schools  were  $750,000. 

The  Territory  maintains  a  number  of  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
including  a  university,  an  agricultural  college,  two  normal  schools,  a 
military  institute,  and  a  school  of  mines.  These  are  doing  much  good, 
and  each  year  sees  a  larger  number  of  native  pupils  attending  them. 
It  is  stated  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  good  teachers  able  to  speak 
both  English  and  Spanish,  but  English  is  rapidly  supplanting  the 
Spanish  language,  even  in  the  more  sparsely  populated  country  dis- 
tricts. The  3^ounger  generation  speaks  English  in  its  business  rela- 
tions almost  entirely,  and  even  the  older  people  who  did  not  have  the 
advantage  of  a  public  school  education  have  learned  the  language  in 
many  instances.     The  teaching  of  English  is  compulsor}^  in  every 
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public  school.  The  Territory  also  maintains  15  public  buildings  and 
institutions,  which  are  as  follows:  At  Santa  Fe,  capitol,  penitentiary, 
and  Old  Palace;  at  Las  Vegas,  insane  asylum  and  normal  university; 
Albuquerque,  university;  Raton,  Miners'  Hospital;  Mesilla  Park, 
agricultural  college  and  experiment  station;  Belen,  Orphans'  Home; 
Silver  City,  normal  school;  Socorro,  School  of  Mines;  Roswell,  Mili- 
tary Institute;  the  Territorial  Reform  School  at  El  Rito  has  been  com- 
pleted and  will  open  its  doors  in  the  near  future;  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
School  at  Santa  Fe  has  completed  its  new  main  building  and  has 
resumed  the  instruction  of  the  unfortunate  children  who  can  not  hear 
or  talk,  and  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  at  Alamogordo  has  also  been 
completed.  In  addition,  the  Territory  contributes  to  the  support  of 
12  hospitals,  homes,  and  semipublic  societies. 

Of  the  Indians  in  the  Territory,  9,000  are  Pueblo,  or  town  Indians, 
with  reservations  of  their  own,  being  husbandmen  and  self-supporting, 
and  are  the  most  advanced  of  all  the  tribes;  the  Jicarilla  Apaches 
number  800  and  the  Mescalero  Apaches  450,  and  occupy  reservations 
in  Rio  Arriba  and  Otero  counties,  respectively;  the  Navahos  number 
about  3,000  and  occupy  a  reservation  in  the  northwestern  part.  The 
Apaches  and  Navahos  have  made  considerable  advance  in  civilization 
and  till  the  soil  or  are  owners  of  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 
Some  of  them  find  employment  as  section  men  on  the  railroads  or 
work  in  the  sugar-beet  fields  of  Colorado.  They  are  law  abiding  and 
send  their  children  to  the  reservation  or  training  schools  provided  by 
the  Indian  Office. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  report  of  the  governor  is  devoted  to 
the  thermal  springs  of  New  Mexico,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number 
of  various  temperatures.  Considerable  space  is  also  given  to  the 
public  health,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  and  its  beneficial  effects 
upon  tuberculosis  and  kindred  diseases.  The  establishment  by  the 
Government  of  sanatoriums  for  the  sick  of  the  military  and  marine 
branches  of  the  service  at  Forts  Bayard  and  Stanton,  respectively,  is 
an  official  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  the  Territory's  climatic  con- 
ditions as  natural  health  restorers.  Detailed  statements  are  made  of 
the  status  of  the  various  eleemosynary  institutions  and  the  conditions 
of  the  various  churches  and  fraternal  organizations.  Appended  to  the 
governor's  report  are  the  reports  of  the  following  Territorial  officers: 
Treasurer,  traveling  auditor,  secretar}^,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary,  commissioner  of  pub- 
lic lands,  irrigation  commission,  irrigation  engineer,  superintendent 
of  insurance,  game  and  fish  warden,  librarian,  adjutant-general,  cap- 
tain of  mounted  police,  board  of  equalization,  bureau  of  immigration, 
managers  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  etc. 
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Oklahoma. 

The  report  of  the  governor,  Thompson  B.  Ferguson,  is  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  facts  showing  the  growth  and  advancement  of 
the  Territory. 

The  year  1905,  it  is  stated,  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in 
the  history  of  the  Territory.  Abundant  rains  have  fallen  and  the 
fields  have  yielded  bountiful  harvests;  the  corn  crop  promises  to  be  the 
largest  ever  produced  in  the  history  of  the  Territory,  and  the  other 
crops  are  generally  good. 

According  to  the  assessors'  returns,  the  present  cash  value  of  farms, 
including  improvements,  representing  the  farmers'  investments,  exclu- 
sive of  implements,  crops,  or  stocks,  is  $232,081,776,  or  an  average 
valuation  per  farm  of  $1,613. 

All  farming  implements  and  machinery  owned  b}^  the  farmers  of 
Oklahoma,  as  indicated  by  the  assessors'  returns,  are  valued  at 
$5,186,200,  and  live  stock  at  $21,859,943,  giving  a  total  amount 
invested  in  lands,  implements,  and  live  stock  of  $259,127,919,  aside 
from  the  chief  crops,  valued  at  $60,652,984,  making  a  grand  total  to 
the  credit  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Territory  of  $319,780,903. 
This  calculation  does  not  include  the  many  minor  crops  produced  in 
profusion  and  abundance  all  over  the  Territory,  and  which  would  serve 
to  swell  the  total  several  millions  of  dollars. 

The  fruit-raising  industry  is  extensive,  and  shipments  have  been 
greater  this  year  than  ever  before. 

The  last  legislative  assembly  enacted  a  stringent  nursery-inspection 
law,  which  requires  all  nursery  stock  grown  in  Oklahoma  for  sale,  or 
shipped  into  Oklahoma  from  other  States,  to  be  inspected  before  the 
same  ma}^  be  legally  disposed  of  in  the  Territor}^  In  compliance  with 
this  law  the  Territorial  board  of  agriculture,  through  the  entomologist 
of  the  Oklahoma  experiment  station,  inspected  71  nurseries  in  Okla- 
homa and,  by  request,  6  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  total  cost  of 
inspection  has  been  $540,  or  an  average  of  $7  per  nursery. 

At  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  the  Territory  was  awarded 
medals  as  follows:  Agricultural  products,  3  gold,  42  silver,  and  91 
bronze;  flour,  1  gold;  cotton,  1  gold;  broom  corn,  1  gold,  1  silver, 
and  1  bronze;  horticulture,  1  gold,  11  silver,  and  20  bronze;  section  of 
ethnology,  1  silver  and  5  bronze;  anthropology,  1  gold,  5  silver,  and  3 
bronze;  elementary  education,  1  silver  and  1  bronze;  mines  and  metal- 
lurgy, 1  gold,  3  silver,  and  5  bronze;  threshing  machine,  1  bronze. 
The  agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibits  were  good,  and  attracted 
widespread  attention.  The  entire  appropriation  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  exhibit  was  $60,000.  Of  this  amount 
the  sum  of  $2,214.02  was  not  drawn  out  of  the  treasury.     The  commis- 
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sion  turned  back  into  the  public  treasury  the  sum  of  $2,256.59,  leav- 
ing $4,4:70.61  of  the  $60,000  appropriation  unexpended. 

The  amount  of  revenue  required  to  be  raised  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Territorial  government,  the  educational  and  other  institutions,  is 
1596,036.60.  To  raise  this  amount  requires  a  Territorial  levy  of  6.4 
mills,  which  is  divided  among  the  various  funds.  Property  is  seldom 
assessed  at  its  actual  value.  The  values  fixed  by  the  assessors  are  not 
over  one-sixth  and  in  many  instances  one-eighth  of  the  true  value, 
while  mone}^  bonds,  and  stocks  are  frequently  not  given  in  at  all. 
Farm  lands  have  been  assessed  at  an  average  of  $3.31  per  acre, 
horses  at  115.73  per  head,  cattle  at  |6.67,  sheep  at  $1.07,  and  swine  at 
$1.73;  hence  the  total  valuation,  $93,130,721,  as  fixed  by  the  assessors,  is 
not  over  16|  per  cent  of  the  true  value  of  all  property  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. The  actual  value  is  about  $560,000,000.  Farm  property  has 
increased  in  value,  as  shown  b}^  the  annual  assessment,  $2,671,135  over 
1904,  and  since  1900  $23,464,267. 

The  oil  and  gas  development  in  Pawnee  County  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cleveland  has  been  unprecedented.  Since  January  2,  1905,  255  wells 
have  been  drilled.  Of  this  number  28  are  dry,  7  are  producing 
50,000,000  feet  of  gas  per  day,  and  220  are  producing  11,000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day.  The  gas  is  used  for  development  purposes  throughout 
the  field  and  is  piped  to  Cleveland,  where  it  is  used  for  lighting,  heat- 
ing, and  manufacturing  purposes.  There  are  13  storage  tanks,  of  the 
capacity  of  35,000  barrels  each,  filled  with  oil,  and  6  still  being  con- 
structed. A  4-inch  pipe  line  connected  with  this  field  conveys  8,000 
gallons  of  oil  per  day  by  way  of  Bartlesville,  Ind.  T.,  and  Kansas  City, 
to  Whiting,  Ind.,  and  from  thence  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Analyses 
of  samples  of  oil  from  different  localities,  viz,  Cleveland,  Gotebo, 
Granite,  Lawton,  and  Newkirk  have  been  made,  showing  the  Newkirk 
oil  as  having  the  lightest  specific  gravity,  viz,  0.855,  and  Granite  the 
heaviest,  viz,  0.99638. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  value  of  the  granite  found  in  the 
Wichita  Mountains  for  monumental  and  building  purposes  were  con- 
ducted at  Granite,  Greer  County,  and  to-day  fully  $150,000  is  invested 
in  quarrying  and  polishing  plants,  trackage,  etc.  Analysis  of  this 
rock,  which  is  of  a  deep  red  color,  shows  it  to  contain  only  1.97  per 
cent  iron. 

The  Territory  is  rich  in  its  variety  of  indigenous  arborescent  flora, 
which  includes  about  40  species.  While  neither  the  quantity  nor  the 
quality  of  the  timber  is  such  as  to  attract  the  lumbering  interests,  the 
timber  resources  are  of  the  very  greatest  value  in  the  settlement  and 
development  of  the  country,  furnishing  fuel,  fencing,  building  mate- 
rial, and,  in  some  instances,  bridge  titnber  and  railroad  ties.  The  only 
timber  that  has  been  shipped  from  Oklahoma  inappreciable  quantities 
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is  black  walnut.  The  walnut-log  industry  has  been  very  active  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  and  artificial  timber  culture  has 
not  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 

Interest  in  the  subject  of  the  betterment  of  public  highways  has 
grown  steadily  since  the  movement  first  took  organized  form.  The 
last  legislature  enacted  a  law  which  becomes  operative  in  counties 
adopting  it  at  special  or  general  elections,  and  which  will  be  a  great 
improvement  over  the  old  system.  The  law  places  all  highway  con- 
struction and  care  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  competent  civil 
engineer,  who,  as  county  official,  takes  the  place  of  county  surveyor. 

There  are  9  lines  of  railway  in  Oklahoma,  all  but  one  in  operation, 
and  that  is  in  course  of  construction.  The  total  mileage  is  3,030.63, 
and  the  new  roads  constructed  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905, 
amounted  to  423.71  miles. 

The  Western  Union  and  the  Postal  Telegraph  have  extensive  sys- 
tems throughout  the  Territory. 

Much  cement  and  plaster  derived  from  the  extensive  gypsum  beds 
in  Blaine,  Canadian,  Comanche,  and  Kay  counties,  has  been  shipped 
from  the  Territory.  The  various  railroads  in  operation  have  during 
the  past  year  shipped  13,920  carloads  of  wheat,  8,023  carloads  of 
flour,  4,587  carloads  of  corn,  2,368  carloads  of  other  food  stuffs, 
422,092  bales  of  cotton,  3,204  carloads  of  hogs,  and  8,569  carloads  of 
cattle,  and  during  the  same  time  there  have  been  shipped  into  the 
Territory  14,814  cars  of  coal,  2,054  cars  of  farm  implements,  and 
1,626  cars  of  emigrant  goods. 

The  population  of  the  Territory  is  about  800,000,  these  figures  being 
based  on  the  annual  school  census  that  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
apportioning  the  school  fund.  The  number  of  foreign  born  is  not 
over  5  per  cent,  and  that  of  illiterates  not  over  2  per  cent.  There  has 
been  a  steady  immigration  to  the  Territory  during  the  past  year,  no 
less  than  20,000  homesteaders  having  filed  upon  Government  lands. 
In  the  counties  of  Beaver  and  Woodward  alone  some  427,777  acres 
have  been  taken  up. 

There  are  7  institutions  of  higher  learning  supported  by  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  university  is  located  at  Norman,  in  Cleveland  County, 
while  the  University  Preparatory  School  is  at  Tonkawa,  in  Kay  County. 
The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  School  is  at  Stillwater,  in  Payne 
County,  and  the  Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  University  is  at 
Langston.  There  are  three  normal  schools,  viz,  the  Central  State  at 
Edmond,  the  Northwestern  at  xllva,  and  the  Southwestern  at  Weath- 
erford. 

The  growth  of  the  educational  spirit  has  kept  pace  with  the  com- 
mercial and  material  growth  of  the  Territory.  The  official  statistics 
(1904)  show  an  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age,  6  to  21,  of 
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204,716  (the  incomplete  census  for  1905  indicates  an  increase  of  5  pe: 
cent);  an  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  of  152,886;  an  average  dail^ 
attendance  of  93,495;  that  3,671  teachers  were  employed;  that  th( 
common  schools  collected  $1,696,765.24  and  expended  $1,459,623.5^ 
for  school  purposes;  that  schoolhouses  have  been  built  aggregating  i 
valuation  of  $2,072,274.27;  that  the  Territory  has  3,069  school  dis 
tricts;  that  during  the  year  1904,  3,077  teachers'  certificates  wer« 
granted,  and  that  the  average  salary  of  first-grade  teachers  was  $4^ 
per  month.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  there  wai 
apportioned  among  the  common  schools  the  sum  of  $271,436.95.  O 
this  amount  $2,649.07  was  apportioned  among  9  counties  in  accordanc( 
with  an  act  of  the  legislature  (sec.  1,  art.  9,  chap.  33,  1905),  which  wai 
passed  because  of  the  omission  by  the  county  superintendent  of  man;; 
names  of  scholars  when  making  the  enrollment. 

The  present  educational  system  embraces  the  rural  school,  the  higl 
school,  the  preparatory  school,  the  normal  school,  the  agricultura 
school,  and  the  university.  The  sj^stem  of  supervision  is  placed  ii 
the  hands  of  a  Territorial  board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  Terri 
torial  superintendent,  the  president  of  the  State  University,  the  presi 
dent  of  the  (central  State  Normal  School,  one  city  superintendent,  an( 
one  county  superintendent,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  appro vec 
by  the  Territorial  council.  This  Territorial  board  of  education  ha; 
general  charge  of  the  educational  S3^stem,  outlines  its  policy,  examine; 
teachers  for  Territorial  certificates,  prescribes  the  various  blanks  to  b( 
used,  and  otherwise  outlines  and  encourages  the  various  educationa 
forces  of  the  Territory. 

The  work  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  has  been  satisfactory 
The  health  of  the  pupils  is  excellent  and  the  number  enrolled  is  73 
There  was  paid  for  the  care  and  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  las 
year  the  sum  of  $21,326.16. 

Probably  no  other  State  or  Territory  has  built  a  stronger  barrie 
against  mixed  schools.     The  legislature  of  1901  enacted  a  separat 
school  law,  which  not  only  prohibits  the  attendance  of  negro  child  re 
at  white  schools,  but  is  equally  mandatory  against  the  attendance  < 
white  children  at  negro  schools.     The  school  census  of  1904  showed 
total  of  204,716  children  of  school  age  in  the  Territory,  of  which  9,05 
or  4  per  cent,  were  negroes. 

Oklahoma  is  well  supplied  with  churches,  nearly  every  denominatio 
being  represented.  Nearly  all  show  an  increase  in  membership,  an 
many  fine  church  edifices  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  cities. 

The  newspapers  published  in  the  Territory  aggregate  345,  of  whic 
30  are  dailies,  287  are  published  weekly,  19  monthly,  5  semimonthl;; 
and  4  quarterl3^ 

The  public  buildings  most  needed  in  the  Territory  are  an  asylun 
reformatory,  penitentiary,  and  school  for  deaf  and  dumb.     A  Federi 
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building  is  being  constructed  at  Guthrie.  An  appropriation  has  also 
been  made  for  one  at  Oklahoma  City.  A  new  contract  has  been 
entered  into  with  the  authorities  of  Kansas  for  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  Oklahoma  prisoners  in  the  Lansing  Penitentiary  at  40  cents 
per  day.    There  are  now  437  prisoners  from  the  Territory. 

The  Territorial  insane  are  confined  and  cared  for  in  a  private  insti- 
tution known  as  the  Oklahoma  Sanitarium,  located  at  Norman.  By 
the  terms  of  the  last  contract  with  the  sanitarium  company  the 
Territory  pays  $200  per  annum  for  each  patient.  This  contract 
expired  June  15,  1905,  and  was  not  renewed,  as  it  is  intended,  by 
virtue  of  the  act  of  the  last  legislature  locating  the  insane  asylum  at 
old  Fort  Supply,  to  move  the  patients  to  the  new  institution  within 
the  year.     There  are  at  present  462  patients  in  the  institution. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  February  8,  1899,  that  portion  of  the 
Fort  Supply  Military  Reservation  remaining  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  (1,760.25  acres),  including  buildings,  waterworks 
and  sewerage  systems,  was  set  apart  to  be  used  by  the  Territory  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  purpose  of  an  insane  asylum.  The  seventh  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma,  by  joint  resolution, 
accepted  the  reservation  from  Congress  and  provided  that  the  asylum 
should  be  located  at  Fort  Supply  as  soon  as  a  railway  (steam  or  electric) 
should  be  built  to  that  place.  The  eighth  legislative  assembly  passed 
an  act  repealing  the  law  passed  by  the  seventh  legislative  assembly, 
and  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  asylum  from  Norman,  Okla. ,  to 
Fort  Supply  as  soon  as  the  buildings  could  be  repaired,  and  made  an 
appropriation  of  |85,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  insane  for  the  year 
1905,  and  $50,000  for  maintenance  for  the  year  1906.  An  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  was  also  made  for  repairs  on  the  buildings.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law  an  architect  was  employed  to  prepare  plans  and 
specifications,  and  the  board  proceeded  to  advertise  for  bids. 

The  Oklahoma  Sanitarium  Company  commenced  an  action  in  the 
courts  to  enjoin  the  Territory  from  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  claiming  that  it  was  at  variance  with  an  act  of  Congress  which 
restrains  the  Territory  from  making  appropriation  for  any  public  build- 
ings. Later  Judge  Hainer,  sitting  as  a  district  judge  in  Logan  Count}^, 
Okla.,  issued  an  order  restraining  the  Territory  from  proceeding  to 
carry  out  the  act  of  the  eighth  legislative  assembly  and  from  expending 
public  moneys  for  repairs  or  otherwise  on  the  buildings  at  Fort  Sup- 
ply. The  Territory  has  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  district 
court  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  case  is  now  pending.  The 
matter  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  with  a  view  to  having  the 
former  Congressional  restriction  against  the  Territory  erecting  a 
public  building  removed. 

The  most  important  civil  case  now  pending  in  which  the  Territory 
is  interested  is  the  one  in  which  the  Territory  sued  the  American 
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Bonding  Company,  of  Baltimore,  in  the  district  court  of  Logan 
County,  to  recover  the  amount  which  the  Territory  had  on  deposit  in 
the  Capitol  National  Bank  of  Guthrie  at  the  time  of  its  failure,  the 
said  surety  company  being  on  the  bond  of  said  bank,  which  was  a  Ter- 
ritorial depository.  The  amount  originally  claimed  in  this  case  was 
$244,053.21,  but  the  bank  has  paid  dividends  amounting  to  35  per  cent, 
which  materially  reduces  the  claim  of  the  Territory.  The  case  was 
recently  tried  in  the  district  court  and  judgment  rendered  in  favor  of 
the  Territory  against  the  company  for  the  full  amount  of  its  liability. 

Suit  is  also  pending  on  behalf  of  the  Territory  against  the  Fidelity 
and  Guaranty  Company,  which  company  executed  a  bond  of  $25,000 
on  behalf  of  the  Capitol  National  Bank  as  a  Territorial  depositor}^ 

A  radical  change  was  made  by  the  last  legislature  in  the  law  regu- 
lating the  business  of  surety  coriipanies  in  this  Territory,  and  a  new 
act  was  passed  requiring  every  company,  before  transacting  business 
in  the  Territory,  to  make  a  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory 
of  $50,000  in  cash  or  designated  securities.  As  a  result  of  this  law 
the  licenses  of  all  surety  companies  in  the  Territor}^  were  revoked, 
and  only  one  company  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  law, 
viz,  the  American  Surety  Company  of  New  York. 

An  important  act  passed  by  the  legislature  was  one  regulating 
demurrage  and  storage  charges  by  the  railroads  and  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  delays  in  furnishing  cars,  and  in  the  transportation  and 
deliver}^  by  railroad  companies  of  freight,  etc. 

Liberal  appropriations  were  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  at  several  Territorial  educational  institutions  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  institutions. 

At  the  general  election  held  on  November  8, 1904,  there  were  elected 
a  Delegate  to  Congress,  13  members  of  the  council,  and  26  representa- 
tives, as  well  as  the  various  county  and  township  officers.  The  total 
vote  of  the  Territory  for  Delegate  to  Congress  in  1904  was  109,145. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  issued  652  notarial  commis- 
sions; 52  requisitions  were  granted,  28  requisitions  honored,  and  845 
corporations  chartered.  There  was  received  from  insurance  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Territory  $15,269.50,  and  from  incorporations,  nota- 
ries, and  miscellaneous  items,  $7,896.20. 

The  total  capitalization  of  railroads  chartered  during  the  3^ear  was 
$116,905.  During  the  year  the  Territorial  treasurer  received  from 
other  sources  than  taxation  $502,905.78.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  15  depositories  holding  the  public  money,  all  of  which  is  secured 
by  a  deposit  with  the  treasurer  of  Territorial  warrants.  The  amount 
of  cash  in  the  treasury  June  30, 1905,  was  $612,692.93.  The  total  out- 
standing warrant  indebtedness  June  30,  1905,  was  $673,804.77. 

A  consolidated  statement  of  the  condition  of  all  of  the  Territorial 
banks  at  the  close  of  business  June  1,  1905,  shows  the  capital  stock  to 
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be  $2,491,200  and  the  total  deposits  $8,393,110.37.  The  total  number 
of  banks  reporting  is  257.  The  average  reserve  held  is  52  per  cent, 
while  the  legal  reserve  required  is  only  25  per  cent.  There  are  95 
national  banks  in  operation.  The  required  reserve  is  18  per  cent. 
The  actual  reserve  on  hand  is  44.63  per  cent. 

A  better  grade  of  illuminating  oil  is  sold  in  the  Territory  than 
formerl3^  The  inspections  are  made  very  carefully  by  experienced 
deputy  inspectors,  located  at  tank  stations.  The  total  number  of  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  gasoline  inspected  was  83,104;  the  total  fees  collected 
for  inspections  were  $8,602.04. 

The  number  of  cars  of  grain  inspected  for  the  year  ended  June  15, 
1905,  was  1,517,  and  the  fees  received  were  $530.95.  Four  assistant 
inspectors  have  been  employed  during  the  ^-ear. 

Considerable  wheat  is  shipped  to  outside  markets,  but  a  large  amount 
is  ground  for  home  consumption  and  the  export  trade.  Fifteen  mil- 
lion bushels  are  required  by  the  seventy-odd  mills  of  the  Territor}^  for 
their  use.  The  demand  for  the  by-products  of  the  mills  as  stock  feed 
IS  greater  than  the  supply.  Over  $2,500,000  is  now  invested  in  the 
flour-milling  business  in  Oklahoma. 

The  business  of  the  several  fire,  life,  and  casualty  insurance  com- 
panies transacting  business  in  Oklahoma  for  the  year  1904  is,  in  the 
main,  very  satisfactory  and  shows  the  companies  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  ratio  of  loss  to  premiums  collected  of  the  fire  insur- 
ance companies  in  this  Territor}^  for  1902  was  39  per  cent;  1903,  52.2 
per  cent;  1904,  45.6  per  cent. 

During  the  year  ended  elune  30,  1905,  the  receipts  from  the  rentals 
of  the  school  lands  reached  the  sum  of  $442,975.41,  an  average  of 
nearly  $1,500  per  day.  The  total  gross  expenses  of  the  department 
for  the  year  were  $22,291.99.  Deducting  from  this  amount  the  sum 
of  $3,881,  collected  for  transfer,  rental  permits,  and  other  special  fees, 
and  paid  into  the  fund,  leaves  a  net  expense  of  $18,410.99,  or  about  4 
per  cent  of  the  proceeds. 

The  rentals  from  the  lands  reserved  for  common  schools  are  each 
year  divided  among  all  of  the  school  districts  of  the  Territory  per 
capita  of  school  population.  Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  rentals  from 
indemnity  lands  are  returned  directly  to  the  school  districts  from  which 
they  are  collected,  and  the  balance  is  turned  into  the  common  school 
fund  to  be  divided  per  capita  throughout  the  Territor}^  The  receipts 
from  the  college  lands  are  divided  equally  among  the  seven  higher 
educational  institutions  of  the  Territory.  The  receipts  from  public 
building  lands  are  placed  in  the  Territorial  treasur}^  to  the  credit  of 
the  public-building  fund  (which  now  aggregates  $370,906.69),  and  the 
receipts  from  sections  13  and  33  in  Greer  Count}^  are  also  placed  in 
the  treasur}'  subject  to  disposition  by  the  legislature  of  the  future 
State  of  Oklahoma.  The  receipts  for  rentals  for  the  current  year 
will  exceed  $500,000. 
1230C>— 05 10 
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The  finding  of  oil  and  gas  in  large  quantities  in  the  \^icinity  of  some 
of  the  school  lands  has  caused  a  demand  for  leases  for  oil  and  gas  pur- 
poses upon  these  lands,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  title  to  the  land 
still  remains  in  the  United  States  and  the  oil  or  gas  as  mineral  is  held 
to  be  a  part  of  the  permanent  title,  the  school-land  leasing  board  did 
not  have  authority  to  make  such  leases.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance 
to  the  Territory  that  some  legislation  be  enacted  by  Congress  author- 
izing the  leasing  of  the  school  and  other  reserved  lands  for  gas  or  oil 
purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the  permanent  school  fund. 

The  condition  of  the  health  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  is  good;  there 
have  been  no  epidemics  of  any  kind  in  the  Territory  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1905. 

Fift3^-three  physicians  have  been  granted  licenses  to  practice  during 
the  year.  There  are  at  present  about  800  physicians  registered  in  the 
Territory.  There  are  also  440  pharmacists  and  292  licensed  dentists 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  their  professions. 

The  summer  work  of  the  National  Guard  consisted  of  regular  drilfe 
at  the  home  stations  of  the  several  organizations.  New  articles  ot 
uniform  and  equipments  were  issued  to  fit  out  each  company.  The 
annual  encampment  was  held  at  Oklahoma  Cit}^,  October  5  to  12. 
The  militarj^  exercises  were  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Maj. 
H.  L.  Ripley,  Eighth  U.  S.  Cavalry.  The  aggregate  attendance  of 
oflScers  and  enlisted  men  was  593.  They  were  given  the  pay  of  their 
grades  as  established  for  the  Army.  The  amount  thus  disbursed, 
$4,493.97,  was  charged  to  the  allotment. 

The  Territorial  Library  now  has  a  complete  set  of  the  reports  of 
the  courts  of  highest  resort  in  each  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
also  a  full  line  of  the  latest  text-books.  Number  of  books  on  shelf, 
7,413;  number  of  books  received  in  the  last  year,  beginning  July  1, 
1904,  to  July  3,  1905,  1,668.     The  library  is  insured  for  |15,000\ 

In  regard  to  statehood  the  governor  states: 

Oklahoma  is  qualified  for  and  entitled  to  statehood.  There  are  in  the  Territory  of 
Oklahoma  approximately  800,000  people.  These  people  have  come  from  every  part 
of  the  United  States  and  represent  the  best  energies  and  highest  possibilities  of  citi- 
zenship peculiar  to  any  and  all  of  the  States  of  the  American  Republic. 

That  the  people  of  this  Territory  are  capable  of  exercising  in  the  highest  degree 
the  rights  of  government  is  a  fact  self-evident  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
social  conditions  which  prevail  here,  where  we  have  a  cosmopolitan  citizenship 
representing  the  very  highest  standards  of  intellectual  and  moral  development. 

For  years  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  statehood  promoters  that  Oklahoma  and 
the  Indian  Territory  would  ultimately  be  included  in  the  area  of  one  State.  An 
agitation  was  first  commenced  in  Oklahoma  for  immediate  statehood  for  this  Terri- 
tory, with  the  prbvision  that  the  Indian  Territory  should  be  added  when  conditions; 
would  permit.  It  became  evident  that  Congress  would  not  admit  one  Territory 
without  the  other. 

The  sentiment  now  prevailing  in  Oklahoma  is  for  immediate  joint  statehood,  and 
a  similar  sentiment,  beyond  question,  prevails  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  pro- 
posed State  will  be  very  rich  in  natural  resources  and  possibilities  along  all  lines  of 
development. 
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The  question  of  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State  is  one 
wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  this  Department  can, 
therefore,  do  no  more  than  direct  3^our  attention  to  the  views  of  the 
governor  in  the  premises.  I  deem  it  my  duty,  however,  to  suggest 
that  in  the  enactment  of  any  legislation  looking  to  the  admission  of 
the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Tei'ritory  as  a  State  some  pro- 
vision be  made  which  will  eliectuate  the  solemn  obligations  under  which 
the  Government,  under  its  treaties  with  the  Indians  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  agreed  to  protect  them  against  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

Anadakko,  Hobart,  and  Lawton  TOWN-LOT  FUNDS. — The  details 
of  the  opening  of  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  lands  in  Okla- 
homa, and  of  the  sales  of  the  town  lots  in  Anadarko,  Hobart,  and 
Lawton,  the  county  seats  of  Caddo,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  counties, 
respectiv^el}^,  were  full}^  set  forth  in  my  annual  report  for  1901.  Sub- 
sequent details  relating  to  administration  of  the  funds  derived  from 
said  town-lot  sales  were  embodied  in  my  annual  reports  for  1902, 
1903,  and  1904. 

The  condition  of  the  town-lot  funds  in  question  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness November  1,  1905,  is  exhibited  by  the  following  statement: 


Amount  ap- 
propriated. 

Amount  ex- 
pended. 

Amount  re- 
maining. 

ANADARKO    FUND. 

Caddo  County: 

$30,000.00 
I      95, 147. 06 

60,000.00 

$8, 414. 10 
f      44, 745. 46 
1      35, 110. 07 

1      43,617.38 
1      12,896.34 

$21,585.90 
1    15,291.53 

3,486.28 

For  other  county  improvements 

City  of  Anadarko: 

For  waterworks 

For  schoolhouses 

185, 147. 06 

144,783.35 

40,363.71 

HOBART   FUND. 

Kiowa  County: 

For  a  countv  court-house 

30,000.00 
1      49, 136.  29 

1      50,000.00 

3,544.61 
f      14,100.85 
1      24,809.56 

1      31, 443.  70 
1        3,112.66 

26, 455. 39 
10,225.88 

15,443.64 

For  other  countv  improvements 

For  maintenance  of  county  government 

City  of  Hobart: 
For  waterworks 

For  schoolhouse 

129, 136. 29 

77,  Oil.  38 

52,124.91 

LAWTON  FUND, 

Comanche  County: 

For  a  countv  court-house 

30,000.00 
230,574.67 

150,000.00 

13, 175. 92 
J      60, 682. 00 
1      29.203.30 

1       83, 135. 80 
1        5, 634.  74 
J       42,994.06 

16,824.08 
1  140,689.37 

For  other  county  improvements 

For  maintenance  of  county  government 

City  of  Lawton: 

For  waterworks . . 

For  schoolhouses 

18,235.40 

For  sewers 

410,574.67 

234,825.82 

175, 748. 85- 
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The  balances  remaining  unexpended  are  subject  to  various  reserva- 
tions to  pay  amounts  due  on  contracts  and  to  meet  cost  of  supervision 
of  uncompleted  works.  No  large  amounts  remain  available  for  addi- 
tional works,  except  in  the  case  of  Comanche  Coant}^  The  estimated 
balances  which  can  be  used  for  additional  improvements  are  as 
follows: 

County  of  Caddo $4, 000 

City  of  Anadarko 1,  200 

County  of  Kiowa No  balance. 

City  of  Hobart 750 

County  of  Comanche 125,  000 

City  of  Lawton 3,  500 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report  a  number  of  important  public 
works  have  been  completed.  All  of  the  remaining  works  contracted 
for  are  under  construction.  A  brief  account,  showing  the  progress  of 
the  work  since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  follows: 

Caddo  County  bridges. — Three  new  steel  highway  bridges  were 
completed  at  a  cost,  not  including  supervision,  of  $10,631.19.  Two 
others,  the  contract  price  of  which  is  $4,649.59,  are  under  erection  and 
ver}^  nearly  completed.  Six  additional  bridge  sites  have  been  exam- 
ined and  surveyed. 

Caddo  County  court-house  and  jail. — A  contract  for  these 
buildings,  to  be  erected  on  block  No.  50  in  the  city  of  Anadarko,  was 
awarded  December  8,  1901,  and  was  finally  signed  and  the  bond 
approved  on  January  25,  1905.  Actual  construction  commenced 
March  21,  and  the  amount  of  work  done  to  October  1,  1905,  was  12.8 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  contract  price  of  the  court-house  is 
$26,878  and  of  the  jail,  $11,825.  These  prices  include  a  heating  plant 
for  both  buildings  and  removal  and  reerection  of  the  jail  cells. 

Anadarko  schoolhouse. — The  eight-room  school  building  on  block 
No.  52,  Anadarko,  was  completed  January  7,  1905.  School  sessions 
were  begun  in  the  building  on  January  9. 

Before  presentation  of  the  final  account  on  this  contract  the  Depart- 
ment was  advised  that  the  contractors  had  failed  to  comply  with  the 
stipulation  in  their  bond  to  the  effect  that  the  contractor — 

shall  promptly  make  payments  to  all  persons  supplying  him  labor  and  material  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  provided  for  in  such  contract. 

Final  payment  has  therefore  been  withheld  and  the  Department  has 
endeavored  to  effect  an  arrangement  that  will  secure  the  satisfaction 
of  all  just  claims  in  the  event  of  final  payment  without  recourse  to  the 
contractors  bond. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  $15,112.75. 

Anadarko  watp:rworks. — This  plant,  including  additional  pipe 
lines  along  certain  streets,  was  completed  on  March  22,  1905.     The 
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work  was  tested  and  approvc^.d  ])y  the  engineers  and  the  city  inform- 
ally took  possession  of  the  plant.  Final  payment  was  made  October 
17,  1905.  The  total  cost  of  the  works,  incliidino-  the  extension,  was 
$43,()17.38.  The  plant  was  turned  over  to  the  city,  formally,  on 
October  26,  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

Kiowa  County  court-house  and  jail. — A  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  these  buildinj^s,  on  block  No.  21  in  the  city  of  Hobart,  was 
awarded  December  9,  1904,  and  was  finally  signed  and  the  bond 
approved  February  17.     Construction  was  begun  March  23. 

The  amount  of  work  done  to  October  1,  1905,  was  12.6  per  cent  of 
the  whole.  Progress  on  these  buildings  has  been  very  slow,  owing  to 
the  contractor's  failure  to  o])tain  until  very  recently  a  suita])le  quality 
of  face  brick  for  this  work.  A  report  from  the  engineer  in  charge 
dated  October  5,  1905,  indicates  that  a  quantity  of  suitable  face  brick 
was  obtained  about  September  25,  and  bricklaying  occurred  during 
the  remainder  of  the  month.  However,  he  adds  the  remark  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  the  contractor  to  finish  the  buildings  on  time. 
The  time  allowed  expires  March  17,  1906. 

The  contract  price  of  the  court-house  is  ^27,000,  and  of  the  jail, 
$11,265.  These  prices  include  heating  plant  and  removal  and  reerec- 
tion  of  jail  cells. 

HoBART  WATERWORKS. — Tliis  plant  was  finished  about  Januar}^  2, 
1905,  was  tested  and  approved,  and  on  August  9,  final  payment  having 
been  made,  was  turned  over  to  the  city  formally  for  maintenance  and 
operation.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  was  $18,943.70,  of  which 
117,500  was  paid  by  the  city. 

Hobart  schoolhouse. — A  contract  for  erecting  an  eight-room 
schoolhouse  on  block  No.  10  in  Hobart,  and  one  for  installing  a  heating 
plant  therein,  were  awarded  on  February  18,  1905,  and  the  contracts 
were  signed  and  bonds  approved  on  May  8.  Construction  was  begun 
June  2.  On  October  1,  1905,  about  17.3  per  cent  of  the  work  had 
been  performed.  The  contract  price  of  the  building  is  $11,288,  and 
of  the  heating  plant,  $1,370. 

Comanche  County  bridges. — Twenty -two  steel  highway  bridges 
in  Comanche  County  have  been  erected  since  the  date  of  my  last 
annual  report.  The  contract  prices  of  these  amount  to  $38,115.77. 
Sites  for  26  additional  bridges  have  been  examined  and  surveyed. 

Comanche  County  court-house  and  jail. — A  contract  for  erect- 
ing these  buildings,  on  block  No.  39  in  Lawton,  was  awarded  Decem- 
ber 8,  1901,  and  was  signed  and  bond  approved  on  January  25. 
Construction  began  March  9  and  was  about  60  per  cent  completed 
October  1,  1905.  The  contract  price  of  the  court-house  is  $25,610 
and  of  the  jail  $11,151,  the  latter  including  removal  and  reerection  of 
jail  cells. 
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A  separate  contract  was  awarded  for  a  heating  plant  for  these 
buildings  on  December  9  and  was  signed  and  bond  approved  on 
March  17.     The  contract  price  of  the  heating  plant  is  $1,850. 

Lawton  schoolhouse. — A  contract  for  erecting  an  eight-room 
school-house  on  block  No.  18  in  Lawton  was  awarded  February  1,  1905. 
The  contract  was  signed  and  bond  approved  March  15.  Construction 
began  April  12,  1905.  A  separate  contract  was  entered  into  for  a  heat- 
ing plant  for  this  building.  The  contract  price  of  the  building  is  $14, 288 
and  of  the  heating  plant  $1,370.  The  estimate  of  October  1,  1905, 
showed  the  building  to  be  about  39  per  cent  completed. 

Lawt6n  STORM- water  SEWERS. — Work  on  this  improvement  was 
begun  in  November,  1901,  and  was  completed  on  April  13, 1905.  The 
contract  price  was  $9,858.75,  which  was  reduced  to  $9,429.10  by 
changes  made  during  construction. 

Lawton  sanitary  sewers.— Work  on  this  improvement  was  begun 
in  October,  1904,  and  was  completed  September  4,  1905.  The  contract 
price  was  $32,199.06,  which  will  be  modified  somewhat  by  changes 
made  during  construction. 

PoRTO  Rico. 

Commissioner  of  the  interior  for  Porto  Rico.  —Section  24  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  12,  1900,  entitled  ""'An  act  tempo- 
rarily to  provide  revenues  and  a  civil  government  for  Porto  Rico,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  provides  as  follows: 

That  the  commissioner  of  the  interior  shall  superintend  all  works  of  a  public  nature, 
and  shall  have  charge  of  all  public  buildings,  grounds,  and  lands,  except  those  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  shall  execute  such  requirements  as  may  be  imposed  by 
law  with  respect  thereto,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law,  and  make  such  reports  through  the  governor  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  United  States  as  he  may  require,  which  shall  annually  be  transmitted  to 
Congress. 

The  commissioner  of  the  interior,  J.  S.  Elliott,  reports  that  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  department  on  February  9,  1905. 

The  roads  under  maintenance  by  the  insular  government  at  the  end 
of  the  3^ear  had  an  aggregate  length  of  662  kilometers,  as  against  518.2 
kilometers  for  the  preceding  year;  and  the  total  amount  spent  upon  the 
same  during  the  year  was  $193,021.17,  as  against  1193,737.37  for  the 
preceding  year.  This  was  an  excess  of  $2,341. 17  over  the  appropriation 
for  this  year,  the  excess  having  been  obtained  by  transferring  to  the 
repair  and  maintenance  fund  money  saved  in  office  force  salaries.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  per  kilometer  was  reduced  from  $373.87  during  the 
previous  year  to  $291.57  during  the  present  year,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  broken  stone  placed  upon  the  roads  per  kilo- 
meter was  increased  during  the  present  year. 

Important  administrative  changes  in  the  bureau  of  public  works 
were  made  during  the  year.     Formerly  the  field  work  on  the  roads 
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was  directl}'  under  3  district  engineers,  respectively  located  at  San 
Juan,  Ponce,  and  Mayaguez,  to  whom  17  "sobrestantes,"  or  upper 
foremen,  reported.  Under  the  latter  there  were  35  "  capataces,"  or 
under  foremen,  each  ''capataz"  looking  after  some  20  kilometers 
of  road. 

In  March,  1905,  the  above- described  system  of  superintendence 
was  materially  modi  tied,  and  on  the  resignation  of  the  3  district 
engineers  and  the  17  sobrestantes,  their  combined  duties  were  turned 
over  to  7  traveling  inspectors,  who  thus  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  35  subordinate  foremen,  over  whom  they  have  absolute  control. 
The  inspectors'  time  is  spent  in  patrolling  their  roads  and  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  subordinates,  to  whom  they  assign  each  particular  piece  of 
work,  and  they  alone  are  held  responsible. 

A  general  s^^stem  of  daily  reports  from  the  35  foremen  direct  to  the 
superintendent  of  public  works  was  also  adopted.  These  reports  con- 
sist of  postal  cards  already  printed,  so  that  the  addition  of  a  few  words 
will  tell  exactly  what  the  foreman  is  doing  with  his  men  and  the  cost 
of  the  day's  work;  also  whether  the  inspector  has  been  over  that  part 
of  the  road  system.  At  the  same  time  the  inspector  sends  in  a  daily 
report. 

These  cards,  when  received  in  San  Juan,  are  studied  and  the  gist  of 
their  contents  transferred  to  sheets  of  paper  that  hang  on  boards  on 
the  commissioner's  desk.  Each  sheet  will  carry  two  months'  work, 
and  the  reports  are  carefully  examined  every  day  by  some  one  in 
authorit3^  This  double-report  system,  checked  by  frequent  inspec- 
tion trips  by  the  upper  officials,  has  produced  very  good  results,  the 
saving  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  having  been 
$12,372.16.  The  commissioner  estimates  that  some  $60,000  will  be 
saved  from  the  appropriation  of  $200,000  during  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  the  amount  thus  saved,  it  is  expected,  will  be  used  in  the  replac- 
ing of  two  important  bridges,  one  at  Carolina,  and  the  other  over  the 
Caguitas  River,  near  Caguas.  Advertisements  requesting  proposals 
for  the  iron  work  for  these  bridges  have  already  been  published  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  commissioner  states  that  he  also  hopes  to  save  considerable  sums 
in  the  future  by  the  use  of  gravel,  where  available,  in  the  place  of 
broken  stone. 

With  regard  to  the  trust  fund,  being  the  refund  of  customs  revenue 
collected  on  importations  from  Porto  Rico  into  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  civil  government,  and  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Porto  Rico,  there  was  expended 
during  the  year  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  roads  from  this 
fund  the  sum  of  $162,808.92,  representing  portions  of  allotments  pre- 
viously made.  The  length  of  roads  built  during  the  year  from  this 
fund  was  82.9  kilometers. 
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The  commissioner  earnestly  recommends  the  appropriation  of 
$275,000  a  3^ear  for  the  next  four  3^ears  for  the  construction  of  new 
roads  and  bridges,  chiefly  in  the  coffee  districts,  and  states  in  detail 
the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations  are  required. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  bureau  of  insular  telegraphs  during  the 
year  were  $35,855.79,  as  against  $29,979.72  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  commissioner  states,  however,  that  the  privilege  of  sending  free 
messages  has  been  greatly  abused,  there  having  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  such  messages  during  the  year.  As  a  result  of  this  a  rule 
will  be  adopted  October  1, 1905,  limiting  the  privilege  of  free  messages 
to  the  insular  police,  the  officers  of  the  Arni}^  and  Navy,  and  members 
of  the  legislature  on  legislative  business.  The  other  government 
departments  and  bureaus  will  be  charged  half  rates  on  all  messages. 
The  budget  of  the  telegraph  service  for  the  3^ ear  amounted  to  $58,808. 
There  are  832  kilometers  of  wire  and  46  stations. 

The  public  lands,  as  now  known,  seem  to  date  back  to  a  decree  of 
the  King  of  Spain  dated  Januar3"  11,  1778,  when  such  lands  were 
given  to  the  people  of  the  island  as  a  whole  in  exchange  for  the  keep- 
ing up  bs'  them  of  certain  militia  and  war  vessels.  In  1811  a  certain 
Junta  de  Terrenos  Baldios  turned  these  lands  over  to  private  individ- 
uals on  the  condition  that  the  lands  should  be  cultivated  b3"  the  gran- 
tees, otherwise  to  revert  to  the  people.  What  was  left  and  what 
reverted  to  the  island  make  up  the  so-called  public  lands. 

The  commissioner  states  that  the  lands  have  been  examined  and 
classified  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  nothing  definite  is  known  as  to 
their  value  or  even  their  exact  location.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are 
some  80,000  acres  in  about  500  lots.  He  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  for  making  a  survey,  examination,  and  valuation  of  the 
lands.  ^Accompanying  the  report  is  a  map  showing  the  probable  loca- 
tion of  the  public  lands. 

But  three  ports  in  the  island — San  Juan,  Ponce,  and  Ma3^aguez — 
collect  harbor  fees.  The  aggregate  amount  collected  during  the  3^ear 
was  $23,106.65,  as  against  $21,369.05  for  the  preceding  year.  Four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  steam  and  60  sailing  vessels  entered  the  port 
of  San  Juan  during  the  3'ear.  At  Ponce  the  number  was  201  steam 
vessels  and  68  sailing  vessels,  and  the  number  entering  Mayaguez  was 
144  steam  and  50  sail. 

Considerable  work  was  done  during  the  year  in  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  public  buildings,  under  annual  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  also  from  the  permanent  trust  fund  created  b3^  Congress. 
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REPORT   OF    COMMISSIONER   OF    EDUCATION    FOR    TORTO    RICO. 

Section  ti5  of  the  act  of  Coiig-ress  approved  April  12,  11)00,  entitled 
"An  act  temporarily  to  provide  revenues  and  a  civil  government  for 
Porto  Kico,  and  for  other  ])urposes,"  provides  as  follows: 

That  the  commi.ssioner  of  education  .shall  superintend  public  instruction  through- 
out Porto  Rico,  and  all  disbursements  on  account  thereof  must  be  approved  by  him; 
and  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  and  make  such 
reports  through  the  governor  as  may  be  required  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  annually  be  transmitted  to  Congress. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Roland  P.  Falkner,  the  commissioner  of  education 
for  Porto  Rico,  shows  continued  progress  in  the  educational  work  of 
the  island.  Beginning  with  733  schools  in  1901,  the  first  year  of  civil 
government,  and  23,453  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance,  there  has 
been  a  steady  progress  until  the  year  just  closed,  which  showed  1,101: 
schools,  with  15,201  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  statistical  summary  for  the  year  is  as  follows: 

1.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  schools,  including  special  schools: 

White- 
Males  29, 990 

Females 21,  265 

Total 51,  255 

Colored — 

Males 10,  256 

Females 7,  344 

Total , 1 7,  600 

White  and  colored — 

Males 40,  246 

Females 28,  609 

Total 68,  855 

Reenrollments  or  duplicates 5,  632 

Total  number  of  different  pupils  actually  enrolled 63,  223 

Total  number  of  different  pupils  actually  enrolled  in  the  common 

schools 59,  042 

Total  number  of  different  pupils  actually  enrolled  in  the  special 

schools 4, 181 

2.  Average  daily  attendance  during  the  year  for  the  whole  island  in  the 

common  schools 42,  989.  27 

Average  daily  attendance  during  the  year  in  the  special  schools. . .  2,  212. 10 

Average  daily  attendance  during  the  year  in  all  schools 45,  201.  37 

3.  Average  number  of  days  each  school  was  actually  kept: 

Common  schools 159 

Special  schools 147 

4.  Maximum  number  of  buildings  in  use  for  schools  during  the  year 

(town,  149;  rural,  515;  agricultural,  11) 675 

5.  Estimated  value  of  all  insular  school  buildings  « $556,  026.  34 

Annual  rental  of  hired  buildings 64,  347. 97 

6.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  high  schools 151 
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7.  Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools 

during  the  year: 
White- 
Males 620 

Females 422 

Total 1,042 

Colored — 

Males 57 

Females 44 

Total 101 

White  and  colored — 

Males ,.  677 

Females 466 

Total 1, 143 

Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  the  special  schools  during 
the  year 67 

Total  number  of  different  teachers  employed  in  all  schools  during  the 

year 1,  210 

8.  The  monthly  salary  of  teachers,  as  fixed  by  law,  during  the  year 

1904-5  has  been  as  follows:  ^ 

Rural  teachers — 

Second  class 30.  00 

Third  class 25.  00 

Graded  teachers — 

Second  class 50. 00 

Third  class 45. 00 

Principal — 

Second  class 75. 00 

Third  class 70.  00 

To  all  of  which  amounts  are  added  allowances  for  house  rent,  as 
follows: 

Rural  teachers  not  less  than  $3  nor  more  than 8.  00 

Graded,  principal  and  special-work  teachers  not  less  than  $10 
nor  more  than 15.  00 

9.  Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes,  1904-5: 

By  insular  government 655,  940.  90 

By  local  governments 220,  364.  26 

Total 876730506 

For  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  no  marked  advance  in  the 
funds  available  for  school  purposes,  but  the  influence  of  the  schools 
has  been  extended,  as  the  increased  attendance  for  the  year  demon- 
strates. In  the  common  schools  there  was  a  stationar}^  number  of 
schools,  but  there  was  an  increase  of  3,061  in  the  average  daily 
attendance,  a  result  obtained  by  greater  diligence  in  the  enrollment 
and  a  greater  regularity  in  the  school  work. 

« Including  every  expense  incurred  within  the  last  six  years  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  property  by  the  insular  government  and  with  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  school  buildings. 

&  Special  teachers  as  per  special  contract. 
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High  schools  arc  maintained  in  the  cities  of  San  Juan,  Ponce,  and 
Ma3^aguez  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  106  pupils,  as  compared 
with  Y8  in  the  preceding  year.  The  schools  at  Ponce  and  Mayaguez  have 
been  organized  on  a  very  modest  basis,  but  that  of  San  Juan  has  been 
more  ambitious  in  its  organization,  and  economies  have  been  effected 
for  the  coming  year  which  will  not  detract  from  its  usefulness. 
While  naturally  more  expensive  than  the  common  schools,  the  main- 
tenance of  these  schools  involves  no  large  expenditures — less  than 
$12,000  was  spent  for  salaries — and  these  institutions  round  out  the 
educational  system. 

Industrial  schools  maintained  at  San  Juan,  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  Are- 
cibo,  and  Guayama  provided  for  the  education  of  476  pupils,  as  com- 
pared with  362  in  the  preceding  year.  Unfortunately  these  schools 
have  not  met  the  same  measure  of  popular  approval  as  the  other 
schools.  There  has  been  a  feeling  among  the  people  that  the  schools 
were  expensivel}^  organized,  and  this  led  the  legislature  to  curtail 
appropriations  for  the  coming  year.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  meet 
this  criticism  by  a  plan  of  organization,  which  shall  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  school  to  a  larger  number  of  pupils  and  reduce  the  per  capita 
cost  of  instruction. 

Agricultural  schools  and  night  schools  have  been  conducted  on  the 
same  basis  as  in  previous  years  with  satisfactory  results.  The  super- 
visory force  now  consists  of  19  district  superintendents,  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  division  of  supervision  and 
statistics.  The  latter  is  in  constant  touch  with  the  district  superin- 
tendents by  regular  reports,  correspondence,  and  by  personal  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools  of  the  various  districts.  The  supervisory  force 
meets  together  in  an  annual  conference  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of 
an  administrative  and  professional  character. 

Teachers'  institutes  were  conducted  in  each  of  the  school  districts  in 
the  month  of  April,  according  to  plans  carefull}^  prepared  in  advance, 
and  under  the  charge  of  officials  from  the  office,  the  normal  school, 
and  San  Juan  High  School  as  institute  directors.  They  were  well 
attended,  and  a  marked  spirit  of  interest  was  evinced  by  the  teachers. 

Work  is  in  progress  in  the  revision  of  the  course  of  study  with  a 
view  to  a  closer  approximation  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  and  a  new 
course  of  study  for  rural  schools  has  been  prepared  and  has  been  in 
successful  operation  since  Januar}^,  1905. 

Suitable  text-books  are  much  needed  in  the  schools  of  Porto  Kico. 
Those  in  use  are  generally  translations  of  standard  works  in  use  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States.  But  they  are  far  from  being  sat- 
isfactor3%  as  they  have  sprung  from  an  environment  which  is  foreign 
to  the  child  and  contain  allusions  and  references  which  are  unfamiliar 
to  him  and  impede  his  progress.  While  the  difficulty  can  not  be 
wholly   surmounted  until    books   have   been   prepared   with   special 
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reference  to  the  needs  of  the  schools,  it  can  be  minimized  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  books.  To  secure  this  end  a  representative  committee 
was  appointed  to  review  all  books  in  use  and  possible  substitutes,  and 
its  valuable  report  will  be  a  guide  in  future  purchases.  In  the  mean- 
time a  number  of  publishers  have  interested  themselves  in  the  problem 
of  supplying  special  books,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  there  will 
be  a  marked  improvement  in  this  matter. 

Efforts  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  English  among  the  Porto  Rican 
teachers  have  not  been  remitted  in  the  slightest;  regular  instruction 
is  given  throughout  the  year,  and  the  results  shown  by  the  final 
examinations  were  very  satisfactory.  A  special  examination  of  the 
abilit}^  of  the  more  advanced  teachers  to  give  their  instruction  in  the 
English  language  resulted  in  54  persons  successfully  meeting  the  test. 
To  further  stimulate  interest  in  English,  summer  classes  in  English, 
with  daily  sessions,  were  organized  in  August,  1905;  the  attendance 
of  over  500  teachers  at  these  purely  voluntary  classes  is  a  pleasing 
testimony  of  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  English  by  the  Porto  Rican 
teachers. 

In  like  manner  the  interest  of  the  American  teachers  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  has  been  encouraged  b\^  outlining 
courses  of  stud}^  and  providing  the  necessary  text-books.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  examinations  were  held  in  elementary  and  advanced 
Spanish,  and  special  certificates  were  issued  to  those  who  successfully 
passed  them. 

The  supply  of  teachers  competent  for  the  work  of  the  schools  is  a 
serious  problem  in  the  future  development  of  the  school  system. 
The  needs  for  some  time  to  come  can  not  be  supplied  by  the  normal 
school  alone,  and  other  sources  of  supply  must  be  looked  to.  Exam- 
ination for  teachers'  certificates  has  heretofore  been  the  main  avenue 
of  entrance  to  the  teacher's  calling;  recent  results  are  not  encourag- 
ing. There  is  no  adequate  preparation  for  such  examination,  espe- 
cially in  the  professional  subjects.  Through  successive  examinations 
the  supply  of  qualified  persons  has  gradually  been  exhausted.  Some 
means  must  be  taken  which  will  not  only  encourage  persons  to  take 
the  examinations  for  teachers'  licenses,  but  also  fit  them  to  do  so.  A 
plan  for  special  and  temporary  licenses  as  practice  teachers,  with  obli- 
gation to  pursue  studies  fitting  the  holders  for  the  examinations, 
would  probably  give  good  results. 

In  the  local  administration  of  schools  the  most  important  event  of 
the  3^ear  was  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  S3^stem  of  accounting  and 
audit  for  the  financial  operations  of  the  boards.  This  has  been  of 
substantial  benefit  in  the  more  orderly  administration  of  local  school 
affairs. 

With  the  gradual  diminishing  of  the  trust  fund  available  for  school 
construction,  it  has  been  necessary  to  curtail  the  building  operations. 
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and  one  result  has  been  an  increased  attention  to  detail  and  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  building's  constructed.  Four  j^raded-school 
buildings  were  completed  during  the  3'ear,  which  are  more  pleasing 
architecturally  and  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  than 
those  of  an  earlier  date.  A  number  of  smaller  rural  schools  have  also 
been  complected. 

In  conclusion,  the  commissioner  endeavors  to  answer  the  question 
how  far  the  present  school  s\'stem  meets  the  educational  needs  of  the 
island.  It  is  indeed  true  that  only  18. f)  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
school  age  is  enrolled  in  the  schools;  the  comparison,  however,  with 
the  legal  school  population,  never  very  satisfactorv,  is  peculiarly  inap- 
plicable to  Porto  Rico.  Such  a  comparison  implies  that  a  perfect 
school  enrollment  would  mean  the  education  of  everv  child  in  the 
communit}^  from  the  age  of  5  to  that  of  18.  This  is  very  far  from 
being  attained  anywhere,  and  certainly  would  not  be  expected  in  Porto 
Rico.  In  order  to  determine  what  is  the  normal  school  population 
with  which  the  enrollment  should  be  compared,  it  is  necessar}^  to  con- 
sider a  variety  of  factors.  Figures  are  adduced  for  the  United  States 
showing  the  division  of  the  pupils  among  the  several  grades,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  average  school  life  of  the  American  child  is 
considerably  short  of  the  eight  years  for  which  primary  instruction 
is  provided.  In  Porto  Rico  the  falling  olf  in  the  upper  grades  is  even 
more  marked  than  in  the  United  States. 

Further  consideiations  are  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  schools. 
A  large  part  of  the  population  is  served  b}^  the  rural  schools  in  which 
a  single  teacher  directs  the  work  of  all  the  pupils.  Experience  has 
amply  demonstrated  that  more  than  three  grades  can  not  be  simul- 
taneously conducted,  and  hence  three  3'ears  lixes  the  limit  of  the  school 
work  in  such  schools.  Instead,  therefore,  of  comparing  the  school 
enrollment  with  the  population  of  5  to  18  3'ears  of  age,  it  would  be 
far  more  appropriate  to  make  the  comparison  with  the  population  of 
8  to  10  \^ears. 

In  the  towns  the  problem  is  more  complicated.  Hei'e  a  longer 
term  of  schooling  is  at  least  possible.  A  close  study  of  the  actual 
attendance  in  the  schools  leads  to  the  opinion  that  an  average  school- 
ing of  four  3'ears'  duration  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  town  popula- 
tion for  an  elementar}'  education;  here,  therefore,  comparison  of 
enrollment  could  properh'  be  made  with  the  population  of  8  to  11 
years  of  age. 

It  appears  from  calculations  made  b}'  the  United  States  Census 
Office  that  the  population  of  school  age  in  Porto  Rico  is  365,294,  but 
the  population  of  8  to  10  in  the  rural  districts  and  from  8  to  11  in  the 
towns  amounts  to  approximatelv  93.000,  r.nd  for  this  number  an  ade- 
quate school  system  should  make  provision.     Actually  there  were  in 
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the  past  year  some  62,000  pupils  enrolled  and  45,000  in  average  daily 
attendance. 

Summarizing,  it  appears  that  towns  comprising  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  have  some  80  per  cent  of  their  needs  supplied,  rural 
regions  comprising  55  per  cent  of  the  population  have  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  their  needs  supplied,  while  other  rural  regions  comprising  22 
per  cent  of  the  population  are  wholly  unprovided  with  schools. 

The  problem  is,  therefore,  in  part  to  supply  schools,  in  part  to 
secure  a  larger  attendance.  Without  increased  resources  nothing  can 
be  done  in  the  former  direction,  but  a  watchful  administration  can 
accomplish  much  in  the  latter;  progress  has  been  made  and  more  is 
looked  for.  The  commissioner  further  states  that  interest  in  educa- 
tional matters  is  widespread,  schools  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  the 
authorities  and  the  public  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  them  all  the  sup- 
port which  the  resources  of  the  island  permit. 

INSPECTORS  OF  COAL  MINES  IN  THE  TERRITORIES. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1891  (26  Stat.  L.,  1101),  the 
President  was  authorized  to  appoint,  at  an  annual  salary  of  |2,000  each, 
a  mine  inspector  in  each  organized  and  unorganized  territor}^  of  the 
United  States  wherein  were  located  coal  mines  the  aggregate  output 
of  which  was  in  excess  of  1,000  tons  per  annum.  Appropriation  is 
now  made  annually  by  Congress  for  two  such  inspectors,  one  in  the 
Indian  Territory  and  the  other  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 

Indian  Territory. ^ — William  Cameron,  the  mine  inspector,  reports 
the  opening  of  some  important  new  fields  during  the  year. 

Careful  and  thorough  inspection  was  made  of  the  various  mines 
during  the  3^ear,  although  the  constantly  widening  held  of  operations 
rendered  this  a  difficult  task.  A  number  of  special  investigations  were 
made  at  the  request  of  the  miners,  principally  with  regard  to  ventila- 
tion and  escape  ways.  In  general,  the  officers  of  the  mines  have  given 
hearty  support  to  the  efforts  of  the  inspector  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  miners  work.  In  the  few  cases  where  there  has 
been  delay  in  carrying  out  suggestions  it  has  been  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  minor  officers  at  the  mines,  and  when  such  neglect  has  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  principal  officials  of  the  operating  companies 
prompt  action  has  been  taken  to  remedy  the  defect. 

The  additional  escape  ways  required  by  the  Department  in  shaft  No. 
7  of  the  Rock  Island  Coal  Company,  at  Hartshorne,  Ind.  T.,  and  in 
shafts  Nos.  4  and  12  of  the  Southwestern  Development  Company,  at 
Coalgate,  Ind.  T.,  have  been  completed. 

On  March  14,  1905,  an  application  was  made  by  the  Missouri,  Kan 
sas  and  Texas  Coal  Company  for  eighteen  months'  time  in  which  to 
provide  an  additinoal  escape  way  in  their  mine  No.  19,  near  Wilbur- 
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ton,  Ind.  T.  April  6,  li)05,  the  Department  granted  the  company 
one  year  within  which  to  perform  the  work  in  question. 

The  production  of  coal  for  the  3^ear  ended  June  80,  1905,  was 
2,970,961  tons,  a  decrease  from  the  output  of  the  preceding  year  of 
349,096  tons.  The  value  of  the  output  was  $5,398,589,  as  against 
16,375,453  for  the  preceding-  year;  and  the  average  selling  price  at 
the  mine  was  $1,818,  as  against  $1,923  during  the  previous  year.  The 
production  of  coke  during  the  year  was  41,192  tons,  as  against  50,210 
tons  during  the  previous  year. 

The  decrease  in  production  is  attributed  chiefly  to  a  falling  ofl*  in  the 
demand,  which  was  due  partly  to  the  increasing  use  of  oil  for  steam 
purposes  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  mild  winter  in  the  Southwest 
left  dealers  and  consumers  with  large  stocks  of  coal  on  hand  in  the 
spring  of  1904. 

Fourteen  new  mines  were  opened  during  the  year  and  22  were 
abandoned,  leaving  109  mines  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
spite  of  this  decrease  in  number  of  openings,  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  mines  in  the  Territory  was  increased  during  the  year,  as  the  mines 
which  were  abandoned  were  small  openings  with  little  or  no  produc- 
tion, while  the  new  openings  were  larger  and  better  equipped.  With 
a  better  demand,  the  output  of  coal  in  the  Territory  could  be  greatly 
increased. 

The  average  number  of  men  and  boys  employed  in  the  mines  during 
the  year  was  as  follows: 

Men  and  boys  over  16,  underground 6,  373 

Boys  under  1 6,  underground 202 

Men  and  boys  over  16,  above-ground 1,  021 

Boys  under  16,  above-ground 41 

Total 7,  637 

The  average  for  the  previous  3^ear  was  8,260,  thus  showing  a  reduc- 
tion of  623  during  the  present  year. 

There  have  been  no  serious  labor  troubles  during  the  3'ear.  A  new 
agreement  embodying  a  scale  of  wages  and  new  rules  and  regulations 
was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  miners  and  operators  held  at  Pitts- 
burg, Kans.,  August  19,  1904.  This  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force 
until  March  1,  1906. 

The  inspector  continued  his  efforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of  rules 
governing  the  use  of  powder  and  shots  in  the  mines  so  as  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  accidents  caused  b}^  wind^^  or  blown-out  shots, 
"firing  off'  the  solid,"  or  the  use  of  defective  and  inferior  powder,  as 
well  as  from  the  careless  storage  of  explosives.  Chiefl}^  as  a  result  of 
the  inspector's  efforts,  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  miners  and 
the  operators  was  held  at  South  McAlester,  Ind.  T.,  December  1,  1904, 
at  which  the  inspector  was  present  b^^  invitation.     At  this  meeting 
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new  rales  governing  the  use  of  powder  and  the  method  of  shot  firing 
in  the  district  were  adopted,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
report  of  the  inspector  for  the  present  3"ear. 

While  these  rules  were  not  all  that  could  be  desired  the}^  would,  if 
properly  carried  out,  have  been  productive  of  great  good.  Unfor- 
tunately, how^ever,  the  rules  are  frequently  violated  or  disregarded  by 
both  miners  and  operators,  and  in  some  instances  the  results  of  this 
neglect  have  been  disastrous. 

In  the  report  will  be  found  an  interesting  description  of  some  tests 
of  a  new  and  apparently  safe  explosive,  which,  it  is  said,  has  been  used 
in  a  few^  cases  by  shot  firers  in  the  Territory. 

The  number  of  accidents  in  the  mines  during  the  year  was  114,  of 
which  44  were  fatal.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  15 
accidents  and  14  deaths.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  the  accidents 
due  to  gas  explosions,  of  which  there  were  23  during  the  past  year,  as 
against  9  during  the  year  preceding.  The  inspector  states  that  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  accidents  from  this  cause  were  due  to  a  violation  of 
the  rules  by  the  workmen,  who  from  familiarity  with  danger  become 
careless  and  frequently  take  unnecessary  risks.  The  accidents  to  pit 
cars  were  also  frequent,  owing  to  the  steep  and  pitching  nature  of  the 
veins.  Many  accidents  also  resulted  from  shot  firing,  either  from 
using  windy  or  blown-out  shots,  or  defective  powder,  or  from  "firing 
off  the  solid."  This  latter  pernicious  practice  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  abolish,  and  even  the  newly  adopted  regulations  do  not  appear 
to  have  stamped  it  out. 

Recommendations  ai*e  made  for  new  legislation  as  follows:  (1) 
Requiring  mine  operators  to  notify  the  inspector  when  a  new  opening 
is  made  or  an  old  opening  abandoned;  (2)  requiring  operators  to  sub- 
mit at  regular  intervals,  and  particularly  upon  the  abandonment  of  an 
opening,  a  plan  or  map  of  ever}^  mine  under  their  management;  (3) 
regulating  the  character  and  use  of  explosives  in  mines,  as  well  as  the 
qualit}^  of  oil  for  lamps;  (4)  regulating  the  time  to  be  occupied  by  shot 
firers  in  performing  their  duties,  and  prohibiting  the  hasty  and  reck- 
less firing  of  shots. 

New  Mexico. — Jo  E.  Sheridan,  mine  inspector,  reports  that  the 
requirement  of  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  protection  of  the 
lives  of  miners  in  the  Territories  has  been  strictly  enforced.  The 
managers  and  officials  of  the  principal  mines  have  given  voluntary  and 
earnest  aid  to  and  cooperation  with  the  mine  inspector  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  in  the  mines. 

There  are  no  labor  troubles  at  the  mines  throughout  the  Territor}^, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  Territory  will  be  free  of  such 
disturbances  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

The  production  of  coal  has  been  greater  than  in  any  preceding  year, 
jQot withstanding  the  fact  that  the  production  was  greatly  lessened  by 
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lack  of  transportation  facilities,  caused  ])y  washouts  on  the  railroads 
during  the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  1904. 

The  net  production  of  coal  shipped  from  the  mines  was  1,610,210 
tons,  an  increase  of  15,62r)  tons  over  the  preceding  fiscal  3'ear.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  net  tonnage  marketed,  $2,272,616.10. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  eight  men  were  employed  underground  and 
435  men  outside — total,  2,043  men;  52  boys  were  employed  under- 
ground and  37  outside — total,  89  boys.  Total  number  of  men  and 
bo3\s  employed  at  the  mines,  2,132. 

The  percentage  of  fatalities  have  been  far  less  than  ever  before  in 
this  Territory,  five  fatal  accidents  having  occurred  during  the  year;  2.34 
per  each  thousand  persons  employed. 

The  production  of  coal  from  the  mines  of  New  Mexico  was  restricted 
by  lack  of  demand  for  the  product.  The  mines  of  New  Mexico  with 
the  present  equipment  and  development  could  readily  produce  ten  or 
twenty  times  as  much. 

At  present  the  fuel  oils  of  California  and  Texas  replace  the  coal  of 
New  Mexico  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  tons  per  annum  and  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  is  restricted  to  that  extent  from  that  cause. 

The  production  of  coke  amounted  to  76,737  tons,  an  increase  of 
40,937  tons  over  the  production  of  the  previous  fiscal  j^ear.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  coke  at  the  ovens  is  |3  per  ton,  or  an  aggregate 
value  of  $230,211.  The  production  of  coke  in  the  future  will  be 
much  greater.  There  are  at  present  only  209  ovens  in  operation  in 
New  Mexico,  but  300  additional  ovens  are  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  this  number  will  probably  be  increased  to  500  new  ovens. 

At  Raton  the  Santa  Fe,  Raton  and  Eastern  Railroad  Company  has 
built  a  portion  of  their  projected  line  which  connects  the  mines  on 
Johnson  and  Barela  mesas  with  the  main  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  St.  Louis,  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific 
Company,  which  has  acquired  title  to  the  coal  areas  upon  the  Maxwell 
land  grant,  has  announced  that  it  will  build  a  railroad  to  connect  the 
mines  with  the  Colorado  Southern  at  Des  Moines,  N.  Mex. 

Two  mines  were  abandoned  during  the  year  and  six  new  mines  put 
in  operation  and  several  new  prospect  shafts  opened  which  only  need 
development  to  become  producing  mines. 

To  make  effective  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  for  the  protection  of 
miners,  a  close  and  constant  supervision  of  all  coal  mines  in  continuous 
operation  has  been  maintained.  The  air  entering  and  traveling  through 
the  mines  has  been  carefully  measured  and  followed  to  the  several 
working  faces  to  see  that  it  was  properly  distributed  and  traveling 
with  sufficient  velocity  and  volume.  Old  gobs,  which  might  give  vent 
to  noxious  gases,  have  been  carefully  examined  and  where  necessary 
stoppings  built  to  cut  off  connection  with  the  portions  of  the  mine  in 
active  operation. 
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Particular  care  and  attention  has  been  f^iven  to  try  and  obviate  dan- 
gers from  coal  dust  and  instructions  to  that  effect  frequently  issued  to 
all  mine  officials. 

Safety  lamps  in  use  at  gaseous  mines  were  carefully  examined  and 
machinery,  cars,  cables,  etc.,  regularly  inspected.  Careful  attention 
was  given  and  inquiry  made  as  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  miners 
and  other  employees  in  and  about  the  mine  and  every  care  taken  to 
see  that  they  might  not  be  injured  by  their  own  negligence  or  care- 
lessness of  their  fellow-employees. 

The  mine  inspector  again  recommends  that  the  law  be  amended  so 
as  to  make  the  miner  as  well  as  the  mine  owner  responsible  for  dere- 
liction of  duty  whereby  the  safet}^  of  fellow-workmen  or  his  own  safety 
may  be  imperiled;  that  it  be  further  amended  so  as  to  permit  of  the 
substitution  of  telephones  for  metal  speaking  tubes  in  all  shafts  or 
slopes  whenever  practicable,  as  affording  better  protective  means. 

He  calls  special  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  will  eliminate  the  probability  of  coal-dust  explosions, 
which  are  now  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  all  of  the  central, 
southern,  and  western  coal-producing  States,  as  also  the  same  danger  is 
ever  imminent  in  the  coal  mines  in  the  Territories.  So  general  is  this 
danger  and  so  great  has  been  the  loss  of  life  from  this  cause  that  effect- 
ive measures  to  counteract  this  danger  are  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  Government.  He  recommends  that  a  commission  of  experts 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
experimenting  and  producing  a  flameless  explosive  for  use  in  coal 
mines — an  explosive  which  could  be  manufactured  at  reasonable  cost 
and  which  would  be  safe  and  convenient  to  use. 

With  the  same  end  in  view  he  suggests  that  restrictions  be  placed 
upon  miners  in  regard  to  "shooting  off  the  solid,"  or  shooting  coal 
without  any  preparatory  coal  cutting  or  undermining,  wherebj^  the 
force  of  the  explosion  is  projected  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth  of 
the  drill  hole,  thus  frequentl}^  producing  blown-out  shots,  from  which 
cause  a  majority  of  dust  explosions  originate. 

The  inspector  again  directs  attention  to  the  desirability  of  having 
made  a  geological  survey  of  the  Territory  for  the  purpose  of  identify- 
ing more  accurately  the  coal-bearing  areas,  and  expresses  the  opinion 
that  such  survey  would  also  be  of  great  utilit}^  to  the  operators  in 
metalliferous  mining. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND   RESERVATIONS. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  set  aside  by  act  of  March  1,  1872 
(17  Stat.  L.,  32),  is  located  in  the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  and 
has  an  area  of  2,142,720  acres.  The  average  altitude  is  about  8,000 
feet. 
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The  report  of  Maj.  flohn  Pitcher,  SixtliC-avalry,  U.  8.  Army,  acting 
superintendent,  shows  that  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  park  is 
steadily  increasing-,  the  past  year  having  the  j>reatest  number  of  vis- 
itors at  any  time  since  the  creation  of  the  reservation.  The  entire 
boundary  line  of  the  park  has  now  l)een  carefully  surveyed,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  marked  in  such  a  way  that  a  person  unfamiliar 
with  the  country  could  not  cross  it  without  being  aware  of  the  fact. 
The  acting  superintendent  considers  this  work  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance and  reiterates  the  recommendation  in  his  last  annual  report  that 
a  wide  swath  be  cut  through  the  forest  along  the  entire  boundary  line 
wherever  timber  exists,  that  additional  monuments  be  set  up  wherever 
the  countr}"  is  open,  and  that  adequate  appropriation  be  made  for  the 
purpose. 

The  alfalfa  field,  which  was  planted  last  year  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  leading  through  the  archway  at  the  park  entrance  near  the  town 
of  Gardiner,  has  proved  a  great  success.  This  field,  which  is  irrigated 
by  water  from  the  reservation,  not  only  presents  a  very  pleasing  sight 
to  tourists  on  entering  the  archway,  but  has  yielded  about  100  tons  of 
fine  hay,  which  has  been  stacked  and  will  afford  an  ample  supply  of 
feed  during  the  winter  for  antelope  and  other  game  and  prevent  them 
from  leaving  the  park  in  search  of  food. 

During  the  season  12  young  Sequoia  trees  {Sequoia  gigantea)^  b}^ 
direction  of  the  Department,  were  shipped  to  the  park  from  the 
Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Park,  Cal.  Six  of  these  trees 
were  planted  near  the  Roosevelt  Arch  and  the  I'emainder  on  the  plateau 
at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  These  trees,  if  they  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  this  park,  will  be  of  great  interest  to  tourists. 

The  telephone  system,  so  far  as  administration  and  policing  of  the 
park  is  concerned,  is  incomplete  and  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
The  superintendent  renews  the  suggestion  made  in  a  previous  report 
that  the  Government  construct  a  line  running  directly  to  all  its  stations 
throughout  the  reservation  so  as  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  lines 
of  the  Yellowstone  Park  Association  which,  in  part,  it  is  now  com- 
pelled to  use.  The  telephone  lines  of  this  corporation  are  used  not 
only  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  its  hotels,  but  in  the 
management  of  the  transportation  companies  and  in  a  great  measure 
by  the  pubhc.  They  have  been  placed  in  excellent  condition  during 
the  past  season.  The  telegraph  service  in  the  park,  w^hich  is  likewise 
maintained  by  this  association,  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  adminis- 
trative w^ork  in  the  park. 

During  the  past  summer  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  planted 
a  large  number  of  brook  trout  in  Ice  Lake,  Swan  Lake,  Gibbon  River, 
and  the  headwaters  of  Gardiner  River.  At  the  hatchery  at  West 
Thumb  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  over  5,000,000  eggs  of  black  spotted 
trout  were  collected  and  distributed  at  various  points  in  the  United 
States, 
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Regarding  the  game  in  the  park,  their  habits,  condition,  variety, 
number,  tlieir  treatment  and  the  results  thereof,  the  acting  superintend- 
ent gives  the  following  interesting  account: 

The  proper  time  to  see  and  study  the  wild  animals  of  the  park  is  during  the  win- 
ter, or  after  the  snow  has  fallen  on  the  mountains  to  such  a  depth  as  to  drive  them 
down  into  the  lower  country.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  no  proper 
accommodations  in  the  park  during  the  winter  for  taking  care  of  those  who  would 
like  to  come  in  at  that  season,  but  in  the  near  future  it  is  probable  that  this  trouble 
will  be  remedied  by  the  building  of  a  suitable  hotel  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
within  5  miles  of  the  main  entrance  of  the  park.  After  the  snow  has  fallen  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  any  farther  into  the  park  than  this  point  in  order  to  see  all  of  the 
wild  animals  that  are  to  be  found  within  its  limits  at  any  season,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bear.  It  has  been  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  these  animals 
could  be  seen  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  the  reasons 
for  this  fact  are  due  to  a  few  simple  changes  in  the  park  management,  as  follows: 

First.  No  dogs  are  allowed  to  run  at  large  in  the  park,  and  when  they  are  brought 
in  by  campers  or  others  passing  through  they  must  be  carried  in  wagons  and  kept 
tied  up  when  in  camp.  It  is  a  fact  that  any  kind  of  a  dog  running  at  large,  while 
he  will  probably  do  no  harm  to  the  game,  will  run  it  all  out  of  the  section  where  it 
is  ranging. 

Second.  A  fence  about  4  miles  long  has  been  built  along  the  northern  line  of  the 
park,  which  excludes  all  stock  that  for  a  number  of  years  has  grazed  within  the 
limits  of  the  park  and  completely  used  up  the  grass,  which  is  now  preserved  for  the 
wild  animals.  No  stock  of  any  kind  is  now  permitted  to  run  at  large  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  where  they  formerly  grazed  during  the  summer 
elk  and  deer  can  now  be  seen  feeding  during  the  winter. 

In  order  to  be  successful  in  keeping  wild  game  on  any  reserve,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  either  to  preserve  their  natural  feed  for  them  or  to  supply  them  with  hay, 
and  even  where  the  natural  supply  of  feed  is  preserved,  it  is  well  to  have  a  supply 
of  hay  on  hand,  in  order  to  help  out  the  weaker  animals  each  spring,  for  there  is 
always  a  period  when  the  old  grass  is  nearly  all  gone  and  before  the  new  grass  is 
ready  for  use  which  is  very  trying  for  all  wild  animals.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  park  to  feed  certain  kinds  of  game 
each  spring.  The  animals  so  fed  are  the  sheep,  the  deer,  and  the  antelope,  and  the 
results  have  been  remarkable  in  at  least  two  ways — it  has  rendered  them  exceed- 
ingly tame  and  caused  them  to  recognize  man  as  their  friend  instead  of  an  enemy; 
and  while  they  will  not  permit  one  to  touch  them,  they  can  be  approached  within  a 
reasonable  distance  at  any  time  without  their  showing  the  least  sign  of  fear.  It  has 
also  resulted  in  a  great  improvement  in  their  physical  condition,  and  starts  them  off 
in  the  spring,  when  the  females  are  about  to  have  their  young,  in  such  good  shape 
that  few  are  lost  from  any  cause. 

Three  years  ago  a  deer  was  seldom  seen  anywhere  about  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs, 
and  only  occasionally  a  few  tracks  could  be  seen  in  the  snow,  showing  where  they 
had  crossed  over  the  parade  ground  of  Fort  Yellowstone  during  the  night.  As  a 
matter  of  experiment,  and  with  a  hope  that  some  of  these  animals  which  passed 
through  the  post  might  be  induced  to  come  around  where  they  could  be  seen,  a  few 
bales  of  alfalfa  hay  were  scattered  about  the  parade  ground.  The  result  was  remark- 
able, for  on  the  second  day  after  the  hay  had  been  put  out  about  a  dozen  blacktail 
deer  appeared.  The  next  day  this  number  was  doubled,  and  from  day  to  day  the 
number  increased,  until  finally  they  numbered  considerably  over  100.  It  was 
extremely  interesting  to  see  how  quickly  these  animals  lost  all  fear  of  human  beings, 
and  even  when  the  evening  gun  is  fired  within  100  yards  of  them  they  pay  little  or 
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IK)  attention  to  it,  bnt  show  mnch  more  interest  in  the  lowerin*;  of  the  t\'d^  from  the 
staff,  which  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  feedino;  ground. 

The  mountain  sheep,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  wildest  of  all  of  our  western 
animals,  have  also  shown  the  same  friendly  disposition  under  the  ^ame  conditions 
and  have  become  even  tamer  and  more  fearless  than  the  deer.  These  animals  are 
hecoming  very  rare  and  are  difficult  to  find  in  any  section  of  the  country.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  that  the  few  in  the  park  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  their  num- 
ber increased  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  are  now  about  100  of  these  animals  that 
make  their  home  at  all  times  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  park. 

Next  to  the  mountain  sheep  the  antelope  are  probably  the  most  interesting  and 
attractive  animals  that  we  have  in  the  park,  and,  like  the  sheep,  they  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing throughout  the  West.  The  park  herd  consists  of  about  1,500  animals,  and 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  numbers  quite  rapidly.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  protected  not  only  in  the  park,  but  throughout  the  State  of  Montana. 
The  summer  range  for  the  antelope  is  well  up  on  the  Yellowstone  River  and  entirely 
within  the  park,  and  in  old  days  their  winter  range  extended  far  down  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  they  seldom  remained  in  this  section  after  the  first  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
The  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  north  of  the  park  is  now  completely  taken  up  by 
ranchers,  and  their  wire  fences  running  in  every  direction  have  completely  shut  off 
the  old  winter  range  of  the  antelope,  and  they  are  now  compelled  to  remain  at  all 
times  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  park  or  very  close  to  its  borders.  Last  fall  800 
antelope  were  counted  upon  the  alfalfa  field  near  Gardiner,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
number  of  smaller  bands  could  be  seen  in  the  foothills  above  the  field  and  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Everts,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gardinier  River. 

The  elk  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  large  game  and  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult matter  to  determine  exactly,  or  even  approximately,  how  many  there  are. 
During  the  summer  nearly  all  of  the  elk  pertaining  to  the  neighboring  sections  of 
Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  range  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  park;  but  during 
the  winter  it  is  probable  that  at  least  one-half  of  this  entire  number  goes  out  into 
the  neighboring  States,  but,  owing  to  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  and  the 
consequent  decrease  in  the  amount  cl  feed,  their  outside  or  winter  range  is  decreas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  and  each  year  they  show  a  greater  inclination  to  remain 
within  or  near  the  borders  of  the  park. 

Few  people  know  or  realize  that  each  year  the  bull  elk  shed  their  wonderful 
antlers.  Many  of  these  shed  antlers  have  been  collected  from  time  to  time  and  are 
used  as  fences  for  protecting  the  lawns  about  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  but  their 
use  for  such  purposes  has  been  discouraged  for  the  reason  that  the  average  tour- 
ist, seeing  them  lying  about  in  such  numbers,  imagines  that  there  has  been  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  elk  in  the  park.  The  bull  elk  begin  shedding  their  horns  usually  about 
the  1st  of  March,  but  sometimes  they  lose  them  much  earlier,  and  others  carry  them 
until  sometime  in  May.  During  the  period  when  they  are  shedding  and  while  the 
new  horns  are  growing,  the  bulls  are  usually  found  in  bands  of  various  sizes,  sepa- 
rated entirely  from  the  cows  and  living  peaceably  among  themselves.  Later  on, 
when  their  horns  become  fully  developed,  which  is  about  the  last  of  September,  a 
change  omes  over  their  peaceful  natures;  they  separate  and  are  ready  for  a  fight  at 
any  time.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  rutting  season,  and  each  bull  makes  an  effort 
to  gather  into  a  herd  all  of  the  cows  that  he  can  persuade  to  stay  with  him,  and  it  is 
the  most  interesting  period  during  which  to  study  the  habits  of  the  elk.  The  bulls 
are  easily  located  at  this  season  by  their  whistling.  This  is  a  peculiarly  weird  sound, 
which  commences  with  a  high,  shrill  whistle  and  ends  wdth  a  roar.  It  is  apparently 
used  as  a  call  for  his  band  of  cows  or  a  challenge  to  other  bulls.  It  is  frequently 
answered  by  the  younger  bulls,  which  roam  about  some  distance  away  from  the  herd 
of  cows,  but  the  challenge  to  fight  is  seldom  accepted. 
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A  large  band  of  elk,  some  400  or  500  in  number,  makes  its  winter  home  close  tc 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  As  long  as  the  condition  of  the  snow  will  permit,  thej 
remain  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  just  back  of  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel 
but  occasionally  they  can  be  seen  trooping  down  from  this  ridge,  passing  within  i 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  hotel,  on  their  way  to  a  lower  feeding  ground,  and  when 
ever  this  happens,  it  is  said,  you  can  look  out  for  a  big  snowstorm.  In  passing  froii 
one  feeding  ground  to  another  the  elk  frequently  encounter  very  deep  snow,  and  this 
they  pass  through  in  single  file,  the  strongest  of  the  bulls  taking  the  lead  so  as  tc 
break  the  trail,  the  leaders  falling  out  one  after  another  as  they  become  exhausted 

There  are  a  number  of  moose  in  the  park,  but  they  are  seldom  seen,  as  they  rang( 
chiefly  along  the  upper  Yellowstone  River  and  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  th( 
park,  which  is  a  very  inaccessible  country  at  present,  owing  to  the  lack  of  roads  oi 
trails.  The  killing  of  these  animals  is  now  prohibited  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  anc 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  rapidly  increase  in  numbers  and  also  move  farther  up  intc 
the  park. 

When  the  park  was  first  set  aside  as  a  Government  reserve  there  was  quite  a  larg( 
herd  of  buffalo  within  its  limits,  but  as  there  was  no  law  or  regulation  prohibiting 
hunting  for  a  number  of  years  after  its  establishment,  this  herd  was  soon  reduced  tc 
a  very  small  one,  and  what  was  left  of  it  was  driven  back  into  the  most  inaccessible 
part  of  the  park  and  into  an  exceedingly  unfavorable  country  for  buffalo  to  wintei 
in.  There  are  now  about  30  of  these  animals  left,  and  they  have  been  locatec 
for  a  number  of  years  on  the  head  of  Pelican  Creek.  The  only  way  that  they  car 
keep  alive  during  the  winter  is  by  grazing  on  the  few  places  kept  open  by  th( 
hot  springs,  for  their  range  is  very  high  and  snow  falls  there  very  deep  anc 
remains  until  late  in  the  spring.  They  could  be  driven  out  of  that  localit} 
and  possibly  a  few  of  them  caught  up,  but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  a  greatei 
part  of  them  would  be  killed  in  the  attempt.  Instead  of  attempting  to  catch  up  the 
old  ones,  men  are  sent  out  early  in  the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  young 
calves,  which  are  brought  into  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  raised  by  a  domestic  cow 
and  then  turned  out  in  an  inclosure  with  the  tame  herd.  With  a  view  to  prevent 
ing  the  buffalo  from  becoming  extinct,  in  the  year  1902  Congress  appropriated  $15,00( 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  new  herd  in  the  park.  With  this  fund  a  herd  of  21  ani 
mals  was  purchased  and  the  necessary  inclosures  in  which  to  keep  them  were  con 
structed.  The  herd  purchased  consisted  of  3  bulls  from  the  Goodnight  herd  o 
Texas  and  18  cows  from  the  Allard  herd  of  Montana.  One  of  the  bulls  was  turne( 
out  with  the  wild  herd  on  Pelican  Creek  with  a  view  to  introducing  new  blood 
that  herd,  but  he  wandered  away  from  them  last  winter  and  died  on  the  edge 
Yellowstone  Lake  near  the  Thumb  Station.  The  increase  in  this  new  herd  Ii 
been  exceedingly  encouraging,  and,  including  the  3  calves  which  have  been  caugl 
up  from  the  wild  herd,  it  now  consists  of  44  animals,  which  is  more  than  double  th 
number  with  which  we  started. 

The  beavers  are  certainly  increasing  rapidly  throughout  the  park,  and  to-day  tl 
signs  of  their  work  can  be  seen  along  every  stream.  These  exceedingly  interestir 
and  valuable  little  tur-bearing  animals  have  become  almost  extinct  in  the  great 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  should  it  ever  become  desirable  to  restock  any  sectioi 
sufficient  number  of  these  animals  can,  with  the  permission  of  the  Interior  Depa^ 
ment,  be  provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  bears  are  about  the  only  animals  that  the  summer  tourist  can  not  fail  to  se 
and  they  are  always  a  great  source  of  amusement  and  interest  to  them.  It  is  a  difiSci 
matter  to  make  some  of  the  tourists  realize  that  the  bears  in  the  park  are  wild,  ai 
that  it  is  a  dangerous  matter  to  trifle  with  them.  The  black  and  the  brown  bear 
exceedingly  afraid  of  the  grizzly,  and  with  good  cause,  for  they  will  kill  and  eat  t 
young  of  the  black  and  the  brown  whenever  they  can  get  hold  of  them.     It  is  ss 
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the  grizzly  will  also  eat  its  own  cubs,  and  for  this  reason  the  females  always  desert 
the  males  when  they  have  their  young  and  keep  away  until  the  cubs  are  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  so  as  to  include  portions  of  the  forest 
reservation  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  park  as  the  best  means  of 
aflfording  protection  to  the  large  game  thereon,  particularl}^  during 
the  winter  season,  has  heretofore  been  very  thoroughly  discussed. 
The  subject,  however,  is  one  of  such  importance  that  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  again  call  attention  to  the  matter,  and  to  most  earnestly  ui'ge 
the  early  enactment  b}^  Congress  of  appropriate  legislation.  Steps 
heretofore  taken  looking  to  legislative  action  in  the  premises  are  set 
forth  in  reports  of  the  Secretar}^  of  the  Interior  for  the  years  1898, 
1899,  1900,  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  wherein,  among  other  things,  it  was 
stated: 

Under  date  of  February  1,  1898,  there  was  transmitted  to  Congress  a  report  made 
on  the  12th  of  January,  1898,  by  Col.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Third  U.  S.  Cavalry,  then  acting 
superintendent  of  the  park,  recommending  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  park, 
and  submitting  a  draft  of  a  bill  with  a  view  to  carrying  the  same  into  effect. 

The  boundaries  as  suggested  in  said  bill,  which  are  indicated  on  a  map  accompany- 
ing the  same,  would  extend  the  limits  of  the  park  so  as  to  embrace  the  Yellowstone 
Timberland  Reserve,  which  lies  on  the  east  and  south  boundaries  of  the  park,  and 
comprises  about  1,914  square  miles;  all  that  portion  of  the  Teton  Forest  Reserve  lying 
east  of  the  summit  of  the  Teton  Range  and  comprising  about  1,050  square  miles  and 
adjoining  the  Yellowstone  Timberland  Reserve  on  the  south,  together  with  an  unre- 
served area  of  about  80  square  miles  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park,  in  Idaho, 
and  an  unreserved  area  of  about  260  square  miles  at  the  northwest  corner,  in  Montana. 

In  the  forest  reserves  are  fine  bodies  of  timber,  which  it  is  important  should  be 
preserved  from  fires  because  of  its  value  as  timber,  as  w^ell  as  the  protection  to  water- 
sheds and  against  fires  running  into  the  park. 

It  is  reported  that  during  the  winter  months  the  large  game  from  the  National 
Park  herd  roam  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the  areas  proposed  to  be  included 
within  the  park,  and  they  should  have  all  protection  possible  from  destruction  by 
marauders,  who  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  game  as  it  roams  out  of  the  park 
limits.  The  State  game  laws  are  applicable  to  the  forest  reserves,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  impracticable  to  prevent  the  killing  of  game  in  the  reserves  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is  prohibited  in  the  park.  The  superior  discipline  of 
regular  troops  makes  a  more  effective  patrol  than  the  civil  forest  officers,  and  cavalry 
can  cover  a  greater  extent  of  territory  w4th  more  expedition  and  is  better  able  to 
cope  wath  trespassers  than  are  forest  rangers. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  protecting  this  country,  which  has  an  international 
reputation  on  account  of  its  scenic  beauties,  and  to  throw  additional  safeguards  about 
the  big  game  whose  natural  home  is  in  the  National  Park,  and  to  protect  more  effectu- 
ally the  timber  embraced  in  the  forest  reserves  adjoining  the  park,  I  think  it  a  wise 
policy  that  the  additional  areas  herein  described  be  embraced  in  and  placed  under 
the  laws  and  management  relating  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

On  March  18,  1902,  papers  were  transmitted  to  Congress  (House  of 
Representatives  Docket  500,  FiftN^-seventh  Congress,  first  session) 
tending  to   show  that  the  large  game — moose,  elk,  deer,  antelope, 
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mountain  sheep,  etc. — which  have  their  summer  range  within  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  drift  out  of  that  reserve  in  the  fall,  seeking 
a  winter  range  for  food,  into  the  forest  reserve  which  abuts  the  park 
on  the  south  and  the  east,  and  that  while  in  that  countr}^  the  animals 
are  ruthlessly  slain  in  large  numbers  b}^  pot  hunters  and  others  for 
their  heads,  teeth,  pelts,  and  meat,  and  a  form  of  bill  was  trans- 
mitted providing  for.  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  so  as  to  include  a  portion  of  the  above-mentioned  forest 
reservation. 

It  is  reported  that  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming  there  was  set  aside  and  designated  as  a  game  preserve  a 
tract  of  land  extending  25  miles  south  of  the  park,  along  nearl}^  its 
entire  southern  boundary.  This  will  doubtless  tend  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  game  in  Wyoming  and  aid  in  the  protection  of  game  coming 
from  the  park,  but  in  my  judgment  the  fact  that  this  State  law  has 
been  enacted  does  not  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  inclusion  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  forest  reservation  above  mentioned  within  the  metes  and 
bounds  of  the  park  and  the  extension  thereover  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  reservation  under  which  game  can  in  every  way  be  protected. 

Attention  has  heretofore  been  invited  to  the  advisability  of  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  buffalo  for  the  park,  but  no  appropriation  therefor 
has  been  made.  A  proposition  has  recently  been  received  from  the 
Blue  Mountain  Forest  Association,  a  private  corporation  consisting  in 
ownership  wholly  of  the  Corbin  famity,  looking  to  the  sale  to  the 
Government  of  a  part  of  the  pure-bred  herd  under  its  control  and 
maintained  at  Corbin  Park,  Newport,  N.  H.  Copies  of  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Exhibit  F,  pages 
284-286.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  take  further  steps 
looking  to  the  preservation  of  the  American  bison  from  extinction, 
this  offer  is  worthy  of  early  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  Yellowstone  Park  Association,  which,  under  contract,  maintains 
hotels  in  the  park,  has  conducted  its  hotels  in  a  very  satisfactory  man  • 
ner.  The  increased  tourist  travel,  however,  shows  the  necessity  for 
the  providing  of  better  hotel  accommodations  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
and  at  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  these  improvements  will  be  made  by  the 
corporation  at  an  early  date. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park  Transportation  Company,  bringing 
tourists  from  the  northern  entrance  of  the  park,  has  materially 
increased  its  plant  as  to  coaches,  horses,  etc.  During  the  last  season 
the  number  of  persons  carried  by  this  corporation  was  nearly  double 
that  of  any  preceding  year;  notwithstanding  this  increased  demand, 
however,  upon  the  compan}^,  the  service  rendered  by  it  was  generally 
satisfactory. 

The  Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company,  which  brings  tourists 
from  the  western  entrance  to  the  park,  has  likewise  improved  its 
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equipment.     The  travel  over  this  line  was  also  considerabl}^  increased, 
and  its  service  satisfactory. 

The  services  of  W.  W.  Wylie,  who  is  licensed  to  conduct  camping 
parties  through  the  park  and  maintain  permanent  camps  therein,  were 
rendered  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  all  his  patrons.  Lack  of  facilities 
prevented  him  from  providing  accommodations  for  all  who  wanted  to 
take  the  trip,  and  many  applications  were  necessarily  denied. 

The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  park  during  the  season  was 
26,188.  The  aggregate  number  carried  over  the  regular  route  by  the 
Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Companj^  was  10,881;  by  the  Mon- 
ida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company,  entering  via  western  entrance 
of  park,  2,651;  others  at  hotels,  1,279;  carried  by  W.  W.  Wylie  and 
accommodated  at  his  camps,  3,668;  camping  parties  carried  by  other 
licensees,  1,719;  camping  parties  carried  by  private  transportation, 
5,987. 

During  the  season  7,362  tourists  took  the  trip  across  Yellowstone 
Lake  with  the  Yellowstone  Lake  Boat  Company.  Of  this  number 
3,092  entered  the  park  with  the  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation 
Company,  552  with  the  Monida  and  Yellowstone  Stage  Company,  3,510 
with  William  W.  Wylie,  and  the  balance,  208  people,  were  campers. 

During  the  tourist  season  of  1905,  licenses  were  granted  to  49  per- 
sons to  personally  conduct  camping  parties  through  the  park,  the  total 
number  of  wagons  used  for  the  purpose  being  121:,  and  the  amount  of 
license  fees  paid,  at  f  5  per  wagon,  being  $620. 

The  superintendent  renews  his  recommendation  that  the  post  at  Fort 
Yellowstone  be  increased  to  a  squadron,  and  the  necessarj^  buildings 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  two  more  troops.  The  number  of 
visitors  to  the  park  is  more  than  six  times  greater  than  when  the  post 
was  established  in  1892,  the  population  around  the  park  has  grown, 
making  necessary  greater  vigilance  in  guarding  the  park  boundaries, 
and  the  duties  and  labors  of  the  troops  have  been  more  than  doubled. 
This  post,  the  superintendent  adds,  is  constantly  under  the  critical  obser- 
vation of  visitors  from  all  over  the  world,  and  should  be  a  model  post. 

Embodied  in  the  report  is  a  letter  from  Maj.  H.  M.  Chittenden, 
U.  S.  Engineers,  in  charge  of  roads  and  improvements  in  the  park, 
which  shows  the  work  accomplished  under  his  direction  during  the 
year,  as  follows: 

RECONSTEUCTION    AND    IMPROVEMENT   OF    EXISTING   ROADS. 

Beginning  at  about  the  eleventh  milepost  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  on  the  road 
to  Norris,  the  road  was  practically  reconstructed  by  correction  of  grades  and  thorough 
resurfacing  with  a  foundation  of  broken  rock  over  all  soft  ground.  The  same  charac- 
ter of  work  was  carried  on  from  Norris  Geyser  Basin  to  Gibbon  Canyon,  and  was 
particularly  thorough  over  the  marshy  tracts  known  as  Elk  Park  and  the  Gibbon 
Meadows. 

From  Excelsior  Geyser  to  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  similar  work  was  done,  all  the 
sharp  pitches  being  cut  out  and  evened  up  so  as  to  reduce  them  to  an  easy  gradient. 
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From  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  to  the  head  of  Spring  Creek  Canyon  on  the  Conti- 
nental Divide  much  work  of  a  similar  character  was  done. 

A  large  portion  of  the  road  along  the  Yellowstone  River  between  the  lake  and  the 
Grand  Canyon  has  been  resurfaced  with  a  foundation  of  rock  and  a  wearing  surface 
of  gravel. 

The  road  from  Norris  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  w^iich  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  loca- 
tion in  the  park,  never  having  been  laid  out  on  any  rational  system,  was  largely 
improved  by  cutting  down  the  hills  and  tilling  the  hollows,  widening  and  surfacing 
and  otherwise  compens.iang  as  far  as  possible  for  the  defects  of  the  original  location. 
In  particular  the  road  down  the  high  hill  at  the  Grand  Canyon  was  relocated  so  as 
to  give  an  easy  gradient.  This  stretch  of  road  lies  entirely  in  heavy  clay  deposits  and 
is  exceedingly  hard  to  maintain  during  the  periods  of  wet  weather.  It  was  heavily 
paved  with  broken  rock  which  was  covered  with  gravel,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will 
stand  in  good  shape. 

The  road  from  Thumb  Station  to  Lake  Outlet,  by  way  of  Natural  Bridge,  was  com- 
pleted by  grading  to  full  width  and  surfacing  with  the  best  material  available.  Along 
the  lake  shore  at  the  Thumb  the  alignment  was  in  many  places  corrected  so  as  to 
shorten  the  distance  and  even  up  the  gradients. 

The  road  across  the  summit  of  Mount  AYashburn  -was  practically  completed,, 
including  both  the  low  line  through  Dunraven  Pass  and  the  high  line  passing  over 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  There  remains  about  a  half  mile  on  the  low  line 
that  will  require  further  widening.  This  road  has  been  one  of  great  difficulty 
of  construction,  not  only  because  of  the  general  presence  of  solid  rock  in  all  portions, 
but  particularly  because  of  the  shortness  of  season  and  the  very  wet  condition  of  the 
ground  until  late  in  the  summer.  The  road  over  the  summit  has  been  made  18  to  20 
feet  wide  instead  of  12  feet  as  contemplated  in  the  original  estimate.  This  road,  it  is 
fully  believed,  will  meet  all  the  expectations  of  those  who  have  favored  its  construc- 
tion and  will  form  one  of  the  finest  attractions  in  the  tour  of  the  park. 

From  Tower  Falls  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  the  road  has  been  entirely  opened 
and  completed  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  system,  thus  completing  the  belt  line  or 
general  circuit. 

Much  work  was  done  on  the  Cooke  City  road  from  Yellowstone  River  to  the 
northeast  boundary  of  the  park.  An  entirely  new  alignment  was  made  from  the 
Yellowstone  River  to  near  Soda  Butte,  the  road  crossing  the  Lamar  River  near  the 
mouth  of  Slough  Creek  instead  of  near  the  mouth  of  Soda  Butte  Creek  as  formerly, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  has  been  opened  to  travel.  The  very  dangerous  piece  of 
road  near  Soda  Butte,  known  as  the  Jackson  Grade,  has  been  cut  out  by  new  road 
4,000  feet  long  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  Lamar  River. 

The  road  from  the  Grand  Canyon  to  Inspiration  Point,  which  serves  to  give  a  fine 
view  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  has  been  largely  widened  and  otherwise  improved  near 
its  terminus  at  Inspiration  Point. 

The  road  opened  early  last  season  from  the  steel-concrete  bridge  over  the  Yellow- 
stone to  Artist  Point  has  been  completed. 

On  the  east  road  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done  from  Sylvan  Pass  12  miles 
east,  where  it  was  too  narrow  for  safe  travel. 

Considerable  work  has  also  been  done  on  the  west  road  in  the  matter  of  widening 
it  in  narrow  places  and  resurfacing  and  otherwise  improving  its  condition. 

Bridges. — The  following  bridges  have  been  built  during  the  period  above  men- 
tioned: 

The  5-span  steel  arch  bridge  over  the  Middle  Gardiner  River,  which  was  in  progress 
of  erection  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report,  was  duly  completed. 

The  steel  truss  over  the  same  river  at  the  7-mile  post  between  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  and  Norris  was  also  constructed. 

Steel  truss  bridges  were  built  over  Nez  Perce  Creek  near  the  Fountain  Hotel  and 
over  the  Firehole  River  above  Excelsior  Geyser. 
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A  fine  steel  arch  bridge  was  erected  over  Tower  Creek  where  the  road  crosses  a 
short  distance  above  Tower  Falls. 

A  number  of  wooden  bridges  were  also  built,  the  principal  ones  being  the  following: 

A  large  crib  structure,  without  trusses,  over  the  Lamar  River  on  the  Cooke  City 
road. 

Bridges  over  the  Big  and  Little  Blacktail  creeks  on  the  road  between  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  and  Tower  Falls. 

Reconstruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Gibbon  River  at  Norris. 

Reconstruction  of  two  bridges  over  the  Firehole  River;  one  on  the  old  road  from 
the  Lower  Basin  to  Excelsior  Geyser,  and  the  other  just  above  the  Upper  Geyser 
Basin. 

Relocation  and  reconstruction  of  bridges  over  Trout  and  Antelope  creeks. 

Construction  of  a  new  bridge  over  Grinnell  Creek  on  the  east  road,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  viaduct  by  which  the  road  down  the  mountain  on  the  east  side  of 
Sylvan  Pass  is  made  to  pass  over  itself  in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  reduction  of 
gradient. 

Numerous  small  bridges  have  been  built  or  reconstructed  and  most  of  the  existing 
wooden  bridges  have  been  redecked. 

Culverts. — The  policy  of  the  replacing  of  wooden  culverts  with  vitrified  clay  pipe 
has  been  steadily  continued  until  this  work  now  extends  over  a  greater  part  of  the 
system. 

Sprinkling. — The  sprinkling  system  heretofore  inaugurated  has  been  extended 
until  it  now  covers  100  miles  of  road,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  project.  The 
system  has  given  very  general  satisfaction  and  works  in  admirably  with  the  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of  the  roads. 

Station  houses. — Three  station  houses  were  built  at  different  points  in  the  park 
for  the  use  of  the  superintendent,  and  small  quarters  for  officers'  use  were  erected  at 
11  of  the  stations. 

Guard  rails,  etc. — A  new  platform  and  guard  rail  was  built  at  the  brink  of  the 
Lower  Fall  of  the  Yellowstone  and  an  inclined  stairway  built  for  the  convenience  of 
tourists  in  descending  the  canyon  on  the  right  bank  a  short  distance  below  the  falls. 
Guard  rails  have  also  been  built  around  the  Paintpots  at  the  Fountain  and  around 
Mud  Geyser. 

Signs. — The  mileposts  and  signboards  at  the  road  junctions  and  some  other  signs 
have  all  been  repainted. 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs. — The  grounds  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  have  been  main- 
tained, and  the  effort  to  improve  conditions  at  this  point  has  been  highly  successful; 
in  fact,  the  improvements  amount  to  a  complete  revolution  of  the  former  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  things. 

Gardiner  entrance. — The  improvements  at  the  north  entrance  to  the  park  have 
also  been  maintained  and  are  in  satisfactory  condition.  The  Northern  Pacific  has 
recently  done  considerable  work  at  this  point  under  the  supervision  of  this  office. 

The  alfalfa  field,  which  was  established  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  in  the 
maintenance  of  game  in  the  northern  part  of  the  park,  has  proven  very  successful 
and  has  improved  the  appearance  of  the  roadwa};  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the 
north  entrance. 

Plant. — The  plant  pertaining  to  the  work  has  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  state 
of  completeness,  and,  together  with  the  buildings  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  forms 
an  ample  provision  for  any  future  work  that  is  likely  to  be  required. 

Estimates. — The  work  which  was  undertaken  under  the  continuing  appropriation 
four  years  ago  has  been  practically  completed,  and  there  has  also  been  done  consid- 
erable work  not  contemplated  in  the  original  estimates.  All  the  roads  which  it  has 
ever  been  proposed  to  build  are  now  open  to  travel.  The  road  over  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washburn,  from  Dunraven  Pass  to  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  7  miles. 
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has  been  made  an  18  to  20  foot  road  nearh^  all  the  way,  instead  of  a  12-foot  road,  as 
at  first  planned.  Only  a  few  minor  changes  of  location  in  some  of  the  older  roads 
remain  to  be  made,  and  the  eastern  and  southern  approaches  will  not  require  general 
enlargement  until  railway  facilities  in  those  directions  are  materially  advanced  beyond 
their  present  condition.  The  sprinkling  system  has  been  developed  to  the  full  extent 
contemplated  and  has  largely  mitigated  the  dust  annoyance  on  the  main  circuit. 
There  are  but  few  portions  of  the  roads  that  can  not  now  be  traveled  with  speed,  safety, 
and  comfort  equal  to  what  it  was  hoped  to  obtain  with  the  funds  granted  by  Congress. 
The  estimate  herewith  submitted  is  therefore  for  maintenance  only,  no  additional 
work  having  been  authorized  by  Congress.  It  is  based  upon  careful  records  of  the  cost 
of  similar  work  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  taking  into  account  also  the  considerable 
expansion  of  the  system  due  to  the  completion  of  the  road  from  the  canyon  to 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  via  Mount  Washburn  and  Tower  Falls.  It  is  made  up  as 
follows: 

General  work |45, 000 

Sprinkling  (an  average  of  30  sprinklers  for  80  days  per  season ) 30, 000 

Total 75,  000 

This  figure  must  be  considered  a  minimum.  It  should  be  granted  in  a  lump  sum 
under  the  general  head  of  maintenance. 

Future  work. — Having  complied  with  oflScial  requirements  in  regard  to  estimates 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  completed  project,  I  desire  now  to  submit  a  statement  as  to 
the  future  needs  of  this  work.  While  the  park  is  now  provided  with  a  thoroughly 
good  road  system,  the  traffic  upon  it  is  continually  increasing  and  has,  in  fact,  prac- 
tically doubled  since  the  work  began  four  years  ago.  It  has  completely  outrun  the 
expectations  upon  which  the  original  estimate  was  based.  If  this  increase  is  to  con- 
tinue, and  the  managers  of  the  park  business  believe  it  is,  a  new  situation  is  created 
which  must  be  met  in  the  near  future. 

Mdin  circuit. — There  will  be  first  considered  the  main  circuit  or  belt  line  which  aFl 
tourists  travel,  and  also  the  northern  and  western  approaches,  which  are  the  only 
ones  that  now  have  important  railroad  connections.  The  mileage  is  about  180  miles, 
including  some  extra  roads  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  Gardiner. 

Width. — The  standard  width  of  18  feet  for  the  road  surface  must  be  widened  to  at 
least  25  feet. 

Guard  walls. — Owing  to  the  more  frequent  meeting  of  vehicles  and  the  necessity  of 
turning  out  where  the  road  is  on  steep  side-hill  slopes,  guard  walls  will  have  to  be 
built  in  all  these  places.  Su(^h  walls  should  be  built  in  mortar,  and  the  existing 
retaining  walls  should  be  rebuilt  in  the  same  manner. 

Fallen  timber. — The  dead  and  down  timber  should  be  cleared  up  for  a  width  of  100 
feet  along  each  side  of  the  roads  as  a  precaution  against  forest  fires  and  as  a  general 
improvement  to  the  appearance  of  the  roads. 

Bridges  and  culverts. — It  has  been  the  policy  during  the  past  four  years  to  replace 
worn-out  bridges  with  concrete  or  steel  and  culverts  with  vitrified  clay  pipe.  This 
policy  should  be  continued  until  all  the  old  structures  are  so  replaced. 

Ditches,  etc. — As  a  result  of  the  increase  in  travel,  there  has  developed  a  strong 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  stage  companies  that  the  road  grade  and  the  ditches  be  so 
modified,  wherever  at  all  practicable,  that  teams  may  be  driven  off  the  road  on  one 
side  or  the  other  in  case  of  meeting  runaways.  To  carry  out  this  requirement  gen- 
erally in  a  country  like  this  will  be  an  expensive  matter,  but  when  the  stage  com- 
panies declare  it  to  be  essential  to  the  safety  of  their  passengers  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  demand. 

Western  approach. — The  greatdevelopmentof  business  on  the  western  approach  and 
the  decision  of  the  Union  Pacific  lines  to  build  to  the  west  boundary  make  necessary 
the  immediate  enlargement  of  that  approach  to  the  full  standard  of  the  main  circuit. 

Sprinkling. — The  sprinkling  system  will  have  to  be  somewhat  extended,  although 
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I  do  not  think  that  sprinklers  will  be  found  necessary  on  the  greater  portion  of  tlie 
Mount  Washburn  division.  There  should  be  added  2  sprinklers  for  the  road  from 
Norris  to  the  canyon,  i  for  the  western  approach,  and  6  for  the  road  between  the 
canyon  and  Mannnoth  Hot  Springs  via  Tower  Falls — 12  sprinklers  in  all. 

The  widening  of  the  roads  and  making  them  so  that  teams  can  drive  out  of  them,  the 
erection  of  guard  walls  where  necessary,  the  reconstruction  of  the  western  approach, 
extension  of  the  sprinkling  system,  the  clearing  up  of  dead  and  down  timber,  the 
replacing  of  existing  wooden  bridges  and  culverts  with  steel  and  concrete  or  vitrified 
clay  pipe,  will  cost  on  an  average  for  the  180  miles  $8,000  per  mile,  or  $540,000, 

The  road  surface. — The  great  problem  to  be  solved  is  the  road-surface  problem. 
During  the  past  four  years  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  main  circuit  has  been  surfaced 
with  one  kind  of  material  or  another.  In  some  places  machine-crushed  rock  has 
been  used,  in  others  hand-broken  stone  in  large  pieces  for  a  foundation,  with  some 
other  material  for  a  surface.  Gravel  has  been  used  wherever  it  could  be  found,  and 
where  neither  rock  nor  gravel  has  been  available  resort  has  been  had  to  such  local 
material  as  actual  experience  has  shown  to  wear  best.  The  results  have  been  on  the 
whole  good,  but  not  sufficient  for  present  needs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  system 
must  be  redealt  with  in  a  more  thorough  manner. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  good  material  nearly  everywhere  and  an  entire  absence  of  it 
in  many  places.  Wherever  the  cost  will  not  be  prohibitory,  crushed  rock  should 
be  used  for  both  foundation  and  surface,  and  should  be  put  in  by  the  most  approved 
method  and  with  subdrainage  wherever  necessary.  In  some  few  places  a  fine  quality 
of  natural  crushed  rock  is  found.  Where  rock  can  not  be  found  that  will  stand  w^ear 
and  exposure,  inferior  rock  may  be  used  for  a  foundation,  to  be  covered  with  the 
best  surfacing  material  available.  Wherever  good  gravel  can  be  found  it  should  of 
course  be  utilized  to  the  utmost.  It  makes  an  easier  road  for  horses  than  rock  does 
and  is,  altogether,  an  excellent  material.  But  after  all  these  resources  are  exhausted 
there  will  still  remain  many  miles  where  there  is  none  of  the  above  material  within 
practicable  distance  and  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  rely  upon  a  well-built  dirt 
road.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  precise  division  of  the  mileage  to  which 
these  different  grades  of  surfacing  will  apply,  I  would  roughly  estimate  that  of  the 
180  miles  here  considered,  about  75  miles  can  be  treated  entirely  with  crushed  rock, 
about  40  miles  with  rock  foundation  and  gravel  or  earth  surface,  and  about  40  miles 
with  gravel  alone.  For  the  remaining  25  miles,  where  neither  rock  nor  gravel  can 
be  had,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  best  natural  material  that  can  be  found  within 
economical  distances.  Estimating  a  width  of  surfacing  of  25  feet  and  an  average 
depth  of  8  inches,  the  quantity  of  material  required  will  be  about  3,260  cubic  yards 
per  mile.  The  cost  of  this  material  in  place,  including  preparation  of  roadbed, 
rolling,  and  finishing,  and  taking  an  average  for  all  localities  near  and  remote,  will 
be  not  less  than  $2.50  per  cubic  yard  for  crushed  rock,  $2  for  mixed  rock  and  gravel, 
$1.50  for  gravel,  and  $1  for  selected  earth.  Applying  these  figures  to  the  above 
mileage  gives  the  following  results: 

75  miles  rock  work,  at  $8,150  per  mile $611,  250 

40  miles  mixed  work,  at  $6,520  per  mile : 260,  800 

40  miles  gravel  work,  at  $4,890  per  mile. . .    195,  600 

25  miles  earth  work,  at  $3,260  per  mile 81,  500 

Total... 1,149,150 

Less  important  roads. — The  170  miles  of  the  park  road  system  not  included  in  the 
above  embraces  the  eastern  and  southern  approaches,  the  road  from  near  Tower 
Falls  to  Soda  Butte  and  Cooke  City,  and  the  various  short  side  roads  throughout  the 
park.  Until  railroads  come  much  nearer  the  park  boundaries  on  the  east  and  south 
than  at  present,  these  approaches  will  not  need  material  enlargement  beyond  their 
actual  condition.    The  same  is  true  of  the  Cooke  City  road.    The  side  roads,  where 
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they  are  constantly  in  use,  should  be  developed  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
system.  From  the  present  outlook  1  believe  that  the  development  work  necessary 
on  these  roads  in  the  next  ten  years  ought  not  to  exceed  in  cost  $150,000. 

Nummary. — The  total  cost,  therefore,  of  developing  the  350  miles  of  roads  in  the 
park  system  as  outlined  above  will  be: 

Widening  guard  walls,  etc $540, 000 

Surfacing 1 ,  149, 150 

Less  important  roads 150, 000 

Add  for  contingencies,  etc. ,  10  per  cent '. 183,  915 

Total 2,  023, 065 

Lest  the  above  cost,  with  what  has  already  been  expended  on  the  roads,  may 
appear  excessive,  I  would  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  good  macad- 
amized roads  in  eastern  sections  of  the  country,  where  economy  of  construction  is 
at  a  maximum,  ranges  from  |5,000  to  |8,000  per  mile.  The  Government  roads  in 
Porto  E-ico  cost  about  $12,000  per  mile.  The  total  cost  to  date  of  actual  construction 
of  the  350  miles  of  roadway  in  the  park  is  only  a  little  over  $3,000  per  mile,. while 
the  average  cost  of  the  completed  system,  as  recommended  above,  will  be  about 
$8,700.  The  cost  per  mile  on  the  main  circuit  is  of  course  much  greater  than  this 
and  will  probably  average  $12,000  per  mile.  But  considering  the  remoteness  of  the 
work,  the  fact  that  all  supplies  have  to  be  hauled  on  an  average  40  miles  from  the 
railroad,  the  shortness  of  the  season,  which  limits  general  work  to  about  four  months, 
and,  lastly,  the  fact  that  the  work  is  all  in  a  mountainous  country,  where  conditions  are 
particularly  unfavorable,  the  above  cost  must,  I  think,  be  considered  very  reasonable. 
I  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Department  and  of  Congress,  the  foregoing 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  perfecting  the  present  system  of  roads  in  the  park  and 
of  bringing  them  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best  European  roads.  Without  making 
any  definite  recommendation  in  the  premises,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  measure 
of  sound  economy  to  adopt  a  new  project  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work  within  a  limited  time — say  ten  years.  It  is  a  work  which  can  not  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  The  park  is  growing  in  importance  year  by  year  and  the  demands 
upon  the  roads  are  increasing.  It  will  be  better  to  recognize  and  anticipate  these 
needs  and  provide  for  them  by  a  regular  annual  allowance  than  to  wait  until  necessity 
compels  much  larger  appropriations. 

An  estimate  of  the  appropriations  that  will  be  required  for  the  park 
during"  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  has  been  submitted  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  it  is  recommended  that  favorable  action  be  had  by 
Congress  thereon.  The  estimate  in  question  is  as  follows:  For  admin- 
istration and  protection  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  construction 
of  a  registration  office  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  telephone  line  in  the  reservation,  and  marking  bound- 
ary lines  of  the  park,  $13,540;  for  additional  fencing  for  summer  pas- 
ture for  buffalo,  purchase  of  necessary  feed,  and  salaries  of  two  buffalo 
keepers,  $5,800;  in  all,  119,340. 

YosEMiTE  National  Park. 

This  park  is  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa,  and  Mono  counties, 
Cal.,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  1,082  miles,  being  more  than  30 
miles  wide  and  about  42  miles  long.  The  lands  embraced  therein 
were  set  aside  by  act  of  Congress  approved  October  1,  1890  (26  Stat. 
L.,  650),  and  were  placed  uuder  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
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the  Interior.  By  the  act  of  February  7,  1905  (83  Stat.  L.,  702),  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  were  changed  so  as  to  exclude  542.88  square 
miles  therefrom  and  include  about  118.62  square  miles  not  previously 
within  the  limits  of  the  reservation. 

Capt.  H.  C.  Benson,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  was  designated 
as  acting  superintendent,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
on  April  30,  1905,  having  under  his  command  Troops  KandM,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  consisting  of  180  men  and  (>  officers.  From  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1901  until  the  arrival  of  Captain  Benson  the  reservation 
was  in  charge  of  Forest  Rangers  Britten,  Leidig,  and  Leonard. 

The  headquarters  of  the  troops  were  established  at  Camp  A.  E. 
Wood,  the  site  used  for  this  purpose  in  previous  years,  which  is 
located  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  park,  about  1  mile  west  of  the 
town  of  Wawona,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to  station  the  necessary 
outposts  for  the  protection  of  the  reservation.  A  detachment  was 
placed  at  Crane  Flat  on  June  29,  1905,  to  control  the  Big  Oak  Flat 
and  Coulterville  roads,  with  full  instructions  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  firearms  over  these  roads  and  the  passage  of  live  stock  in  cases 
where  the  herders  driving  the  same  had  no  permit.  Permanent  camps 
were  also  established  at  Hetch  Hetch}^  Valley  and  Jack  Main's  Canyon. 
A  detachment,  consisting  of  a  noncommissioned  officer  and  5  men, 
formed  an  outpost  in  Aspen  Valley,  on  the  Tioga  road,  and  another 
outpost  was  established  on  Merced  Lake.  Subsequently  detachments 
were  also  stationed  at  Soda  Springs  and  in  Matterhorn  Canyon. 

The  accommodations  for  the  troops  at  Camp  A.  E.  Wood  in  the  past 
have  not  been  good;  during  the  present  3^ ear,  however,  an  allotment 
of  13,000  was  made  by  the  War  Department  for  the  improvement  of 
said  camp.  With  this  allotment  an  excellent  water-supply  system  has 
been  established  and  numerous  buildings  for  the  troops  have  been  con- 
structed, including  kitchens  and  mess  halls,  commissary  and  quarter- 
master's storehouse,  an  extension  to  the  stable,  and  bath  house.  There 
were  also  constructed  during  the  year  a  stable  for  the  pack  train,  a 
laundry,  and  a  wagon  shed,  the  material  for  these  buildings  having 
been  obtained  through  the  seizure  of  some  20,000  shakes  which  had 
been  illegally  cut  on  Government  land.  The  troops  are  quartered  in 
Sibley  tents,  with  floors,  and  the}^  have  been  provided  with  army 
ranges  and  other  equipments  necessary  to  their  comfort;  there  is  an 
ample  supply  of  water  coming  from  the  mountains,  thus  rendering  it 
possible  to  keep  down  the  dust  in  summer,  and,  altogether,  the  camp 
has  been  made  an  attractive  place  of  habitation. 

The  duty  of  enforcing  the  regulation  prohibiting  the  killing  of  game 
in  the  park  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Here- 
tofore the  custom  has  been  to  require  persons  entering  the  park  with 
firearms  in  their  possession  to  surrender  such  arms  during  their  stay 
in  the  park,  or,  when  the  parties  desired  to  leave  the  reservation  by  a 
different  route,  the  arms  were  sealed  up  and  delivered  to  the  owners, 
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with  a  permit  to  carry  the  sealed  arms  through  the  park.  It  has  Ijeen 
found,  however,  that  this  system  afforded  no  protection  to  the  game  in 
the  park,  inasmuch  as  persons  entering  the  reservation  with  the  object 
of  hunting  would  have  their  arms  sealed  up  by  the  first  detachment  of 
troops  they  met  and  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  would  break  the 
seals;  thereafter,  if  they  met  other  troops,  they  would  claim  that  their 
arms  had  not  been  previously  sealed;  and  there  being  no  means  of 
disproving  this  statement,  the  second  detachment  could  onl}^  again  put 
seals  upon  the  weapons,  to  be  a  second  time  broken,  so  that  the  owners 
could  use  the  weapons  in  violation  of  the  park  regulations. 

Owing  to  this  practice,  the  sealing  of  arms  has  been  discontinued 
during  the  past  season,  and  persons  entering  the  park  have  been 
required  by  the  first  patrol  they  encountered  to  surrender  any  weapons 
in  their  possession.  A  large  number  of  applications  for  permits  to 
carry  rifles  and  shotguns  into  the  park  for  alleged  "protection"  were 
received;  but  as  the  applicants  declined  to  give  any  information 
regarding  their  plans  and  purposes,  only  one  such  request  was  granted. 
In  the  case  of  parties  of  tourists  consisting  partly  of  women  permits 
to  carry  revolvers  were  given  to  some  of  the  men  in  the  party.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  it  has  been  impracticable  to  prevent 
entirely  the  killing  of  game  in  the  park,  as  entrance  thereto  can  be 
had  at  almost  any  point,  and  hunters  can  thus  sometimes  evade  the 
various  detachments  of  troops  patrolling  the  reservation. 

The  extreme  drought  of  the  summer  led  to  a  number  of  forest  fires 
in  the  forest  reservation  adjoining  the  park.  Fortunately,  however, 
only  one  fire  of  any  consequence  occurred  within  the  limits  of  the 
park,  several  other  fires  having  been  put  out  before  much  damage  was 
done.  On  July  8,  fires  bi'oke  out  on  both  sides  of  the  Yosemite  stage 
and  turnpike  toll  road,  about  5  miles  from  the  camp.  Details  of  troops 
were  at  once  sent  to  the  scene,  and  after  two  days'  hard  work  they  suc- 
ceeded in  extinguishing  the  flames.  Two  days  later,  however,  the 
woods  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  several  miles  farther  on,  were  again 
burning;  and  when  these  fires  were  put  out  others  started  along  the 
same  road.  It  subsequently  appeared  that  the  employees  of  the  stage 
company  had  systematically  started  these  fires,  claiming  that  they 
were  ''back  firing."  Orders  were  issued  for  the  discontinuance  of  this 
practice,  and  a  large  detail  was  sent  to  put  out  the  fires.  By  August 
16,  all  the  fires  were  extinguished,  but  the  troops  remained  in  the 
vicinity  until  the  21st,  in  order  to  prevent  the  flames  from  breaking 
out  anew.  On  the  23d,  two  days  after  the  return  of  the  detail,  the 
woods  along  the  stage  road  were  again  ablaze,  thus  indicating  that  the 
various  fires  had  been  started  intentionally. 

A  number  of  people  in  the  country  surrounding  the  park  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  systematic  burning  of  the  underbrush,  dead  leaves, 
etc.,  of  the  forest  would  be  of  benefit  in  preventing  accidental  or 
incendiary  fires;  and  it  appears  that  this  practice  has  been  resorted  to 
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to  some  extent  alonof  several  of  the  toll  roads  without  material  injury 
to  the  forest.  The  acting  superintendent  believes,  however,  that  the 
practice  is  a  dangerous  one  and  should  not  be  adopted  at  this  time. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  in  the  past  in 
preventing  the  trespassing  of  sheep  within  the  park,  the  Department 
on  September  9,  1904,  issued  instructions  that  thereafter  when  sheep 
were  caught  trespassing  on  the  reservation  accompanied  by  herders 
the  sheep  should  be  expelled  in  one  direction,  the  herders  in  another, 
and  their  outfits  in  a  third. 

This  system  was  put  in  operation  during  the  past  season,  with  the 
result  that  trespassing  by  sheep  was  to  a  great  extent  abolished. 
Heretofore  the  practice  was  simply  to  drive  the  sheep  off  the  reserva- 
tion, the  herders  and  their  outfits  accompanying  the  animals.  This 
caused  little  inconvenience  to  the  owners  of  the  sheep,  and  it  some- 
times happened  that  the  same  herd  had  to  be  removed  three  or  four 
times  during  one  season.  The  number  of  trespassing  sheep  removed 
during  the  season  of  1904  was  about  70,000.  This  year  effective  means 
were  taken  to  prevent  such  wholesale  trespassing.  A  number  of  out- 
posts were  established  in  places  where  the  herds  were  likely  to  enter 
the  park,  such  outposts  consisting  of  an  officer  or  noncommissioned 
officer  and  three  or  four  men,  and  at  one  time  the  acting  superin- 
tendent himself  went  out  in  person  with  a  considerable  detail  and 
patrolled  the  entire  country  subject  to  these  depredations.  These 
energetic  measures  had  the  result  of  deterring  other  owners  of  sheep 
from  permitting  their  herds  to  trespass  on  the  reservation. 

One  J.  B.  Curtin,  of  Sonora,  the  owner  or  lessee  of  some  640  acres 
of  patented  lands  within  the  park,  early  in  the  season  had  some  corre- 
spondence relative  to  driving  his  cattle  through  the  park,  and  was 
informed  of  the  Department  regulations  governing  the  matter.  There- 
after he  turned  some  500  head  of  cattle  loose  in  the  forest  reserve 
adjoining  the  park,  and  the  cattle  immediately  proceeded  to  their  old 
feeding  grounds  within  the  park,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tamarack  Creek. 
Under  the  regulations,  the  troops  took  up  the  cattle  and  impounded 
them  at  Wawona.  Thereupon,  Mr.  Curtin  brought  suit  in  the  State 
court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  acting  superintendent  from 
interfering  with  his  cattle,  upon  the  ground  that  the  regulations  of 
the  Department  providing  for  the  removal  of  trespassing  cattle  were 
illegal  and  void.  Upon  motion  of  the  district  attorney  for  the  northern 
district  of  California,  who  was  assigned  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  the  case  was  removed  to  the  United  States 
circuit  court,  where  it  is  still  pending. 

By  the  change  in  the  boundaries  of  the  park  nearly  all  private  lands 
have  been  excluded  therefrom,  but  enough  still  remain  to  cause  con- 
siderable embarrassment  to  the  Department.  Few  of  these  claims  are 
of  much  value,  and,  with  one  exception,  no  persons  live  upon  the  lands. 
All  the  patented  lands  are  either  timber  claims  or  small  meadows,  and 
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these  latter  are  used  as  a  pretext  for  driving  thousands  of  head  of 
cattle  into  the  park,  which  are  afterwards  found  trespassing  on  the 
Government  lands.  The  best  interests  of  the  park  clearly  demand  the 
elimination  therefrom  of  all  private  holdings,  and  I  most  earnestly 
reiterate  the  recommendations  contained  in  previous  annual  reports — 
that  Congress  appropriate  sufficient  money  to  provide  for  the  purchase 
of  these  patented  lands. 

The  State  tish  hatchery  near  Wawona  hatches  annually  from 
300,000  to  500,000  fish,  a  large  number  of  which  are  regularly  dis- 
tributed in  the  park  by  the  troops  on  duty  there.  During  the  past 
season  the  acting  superintendent  took  personal  charge  of  this  work. 
Sixty  thousand  tish  were  placed  in  the  Washburn  Lake,  on  the  Merced 
River;  60,000  in  the  Middle  and  South  forks  of  the  Tuolumne;  30,000 
in  Ostrander  Lake  and  Bridal  Veil  Creek,  and  30,000  in  Rush  Creek. 
The  park  is  becoming  one  of  the  finest  fishing  grounds  in  the  world, 
there  being  many  large  and  deep  lakes  and  numerous  mountain  streams, 
in  which  the  fish  have  multiplied  rapidly  and  grown  to  a  large  size. 

During  the  past  summer  a  hotel  camp  was  conducted  in  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Valley,  a  beautiful  work  of  nature  near  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  park,  which  is  thought  by  some  persons  to  be  equal  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley  in  scenic  grandeur.  This  valley  is  about  3i  miles 
long  and  has  an  altitude  of  3,500  feet,  or  500  feet  less  than  Yosemite.  Its 
two  most  striking  features  are  the  great  dome  on  the  south  side,  rising 
2,500  feet  above  the  river,  and  the  magnificent  McComb  Falls  on  the 
north.  The  water  of  these  falls  has  a  volume  and  constancy  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  falls  in  the  park.  The  establishment  of  the 
camp  led  many  people  to  visit  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  if  it  were  made  easily  accessible  by  the  construction  of  a 
wagon  road,  the  number  of  persons  who  could  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the 
valley  every  season  would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  following  trails  have  been  constructed  during  the  year  from  the 
appropriation  of  15,400  for  protection  and  improvement  of  the  park: 
from  a  point  on  the  Lake  Vernon-Hay  Stack  Peak  trail  to  the  Till 
Till  Valley,  about  15  miles;  from  a  point  near  Breeze  Lakes,  via  Fer- 
nandez Pass  and  down  the  east  bank  of  the  Merced  River  to  Merced 
Lake,  about  25  miles;  from  a  point  on  the  last-named  trail  in  the 
McClure  Fork  Canyon,  northeasterly  to  the  Lyell  Fork  of  the  Tuo- 
lumne, 14  miles;  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Fall  River,  up  Jack  Main's 
Canyon,  about  5  miles.  A  bridge  was  also  constructed  across  the  Ran- 
cheria.  The  foregoing  trails  are  chiefly  over  new  ground,  so  that  the 
work  has  been  unusually  difficult.  Actual  trails  and  not  mere  foot- 
paths have  been  constructed,  however,  so  that  the  entire  length  can  be 
ridden  on  horseback  without  dismounting.  These  trails  are  all  in  high 
altitudes,  and  some  of  them  afford  views  which  are  unsurpassed  in 
grandeur  by  anything  in  the  park. 
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In  former  annual  reports  attention  has  been  invited  to  the  desira- 
bility of  the  continuance  of  the  officer  of  the  Army  detailed  for  duty 
in  the  park  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year.  Upon  this  subject  the 
inspector-general  of  the  Department  of  California,  in  his  report  for 
1903,  stated  as  follows: 

It  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  park  if  the  park  superintendent  were  detailed 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  regardless  of  what  troops  are  doing  police  duty  in  the  park. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  he  should  belong  to  the  command  stationed  in  the 
park,  probably  better  if  he  did  not.  For  several  years  the  park  superintendent  has 
been  changed  each  year.  It  takes  about  one  year's  work  at  the  park  for  an  officer 
to  understand  the  situation  and  know  what  disposition  of  the  troops  should  be  made. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  inaugurating  the  same  policy 
regarding  the  parks  of  California  which  has  heretofore  been  adopted 
in  the  administration  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  namely,  the  assignment 
of  officers  as  acting  superintendents,  to  continue  on  dut}^  for  several 
years,  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  quarters  for  troops,  the 
latter  to  remain  in  the  reservation  throughout  the  year,  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  War  as  being  in  the 
interests  of  the  better  administration  of  affairs  of  the  reservations,  as 
well  as  conducive  to  the  more  economical  expenditure  of  the  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  for  their  protection.  There  being  no 
funds,  however,  available  under  the  War  Department  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  in  these  parks  for  the  use  of  troops  stationed  therein, 
the  course  suggested  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  in  the  interest  of  the  administration  of  these 
parks  Congress  will,  at  the  coming  session,  make  such  appropriations 
as  will  permit  of  the  War  Department  providing  for  the  construction 
of  permanent  militar}^  posts  in  this  and  other  parks  in  California. 

The  acting  superintendent  recommends  that  the  western  boundary 
of  the  park,  which  abuts  upon  patented  lands  along  its  entire  course, 
be  fenced,  using  for  this  purpose  barbed  wire  and  international  steel 
posts.  These  patented  lands  are  used  chiefly  as  ranges  for  stock, 
which  is  turned  loose  by  the  owners  with  the  result  that  it  frequently 
stra3^s  into  the  park  and  has  to  be  removed.  The  construction  of  a 
fence  along  this  boundary  would  go  a  great  way  toward  preventing 
the  trespassing  of  cattle  in  the  reservation. 

The  construction  of  telephone  lines  connecting  the  main  camp  with 
the  various  outposts  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  patrolling 
the  park.  Some  of  the  posts  are  four  days'  march  from  the  camp,  so 
that  it  sometimes  happens  that  before  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
detachment  can  communicate  with  headquarters  and  receive  instruc- 
tions upon  a  case  requiring  action  at  his  post  the  opportunity  for 
such  action  has  passed. 

Attention  has  heretofore  been  called  to  the  desirability  of  the  Govern- 
ment taking  some  action  to  provide  ample  road  facilities  by  which  the 
public  may  enter  the  park  without  being  taxed  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
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SO.  At  present  there  are  only  four  roads  leading  into  the  reservation, 
all  of  which  are  owned  by  private  parties  and  three  of  which  regularly 
charge  toll.  The  means  of  communication  afforded  by  these  roads  is 
altogether  inadequate.  Some  of  them  follow  unnecessarily  circuitous 
routes,  they  do  not  reach  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
park,  they  have  steep  grades,  and  most  of  them  are  generally  dusty 
and  in  bad  repair  so  that  the  discomforts  of  traveling  over  them  are 
very  great.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  park  is  for  the  free  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  access  to  it  should  also 
be  free,  and  means  should  be  provided  by  which  the  public  would  be 
able  to  enter  the  reservation  without  unnecessary  inconvenience. 

In  1899,  a  commission  of  three  engineers  was  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  pursuant  to  a  provision  in  the  sundry  civil  act  of  March 
3,  1899,  to  investigate  certain  toll  roads  in  the  Yosemite  National 
Park,  and  the  report  of  said  commission  was  subsequently  published 
as  Senate  document  No.  155,  Fifty-Sixth  Congress,  First  Session.  This 
commission  recommended  in  effect  that  all  existing  roads  be  purchased 
and  made  free  and  that  certain  additional  roads  be  constructed  by  the 
Government. 

By  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  April  28,  1904,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  directed  to  examine  into  conditions  in  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  among  other  things,  at 
what  place  a  good  and  substantial  road  could  be  built  from  the  bound- 
ary of  said  park  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  grant,  and  the  length  and 
cost  of  the  same.  A  commission,  consisting  of  Maj.  H.  M.  Chittenden, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army;  Mr.  Robert  B.  Marshall,  topographer 
of  the  Geological  Survey,  on  duty  in  California,  and  Mr.  Frank  Bond, 
chief  of  the  drafting  division  of  the  General  Land  Office,  was  appointed 
and  directed  to  proceed  to  the  park  and  make  a  thorough  investigation 
of  conditions  there  existing.  The  report  of  the  commission  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  at  its  last  session,  and  a  summary  thereof  was  pub- 
lished in  my  last  annual  report. 

Among  other  things,  the  report  recommended  the  changing  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  and  the  construction  of  a  macadamized  high- 
way 20  feet  wide  from  the  proposed  new  western  boundary  of  the 
reservation  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  grant,  a  distance  of  6.65  miles,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $20,000  per  mile,  or  $138,000  in  all,  and  also  that 
a  wagon  road  12  feet  wide  be  constructed  from  the  western  end  of  the 
macadamized  highway  to  the  original  western  boundary  of  the  park,  a 
distance  of  about  11  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $13,000. 

With  regard  to  the  toll  roads  in  the  park,  the  commission  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Government  was  not  under  any  obligation  to  pur- 
chase these  roads  before  constructing  a  free  road,  either  at  the  price 
named  by  the  owners  or  at  a  price  based  upon  the  original  cost  or  the 
earning  value.     It  was  stated,  however,  that  the  purchase  of  such  por- 
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tions  of  the  toll  roads  as  could  be  utilized  in  a  well-considered  road 
system  for  the  park,  at  a  price  based  upon  the  present  actual  cost  of 
construction  of  such  portions,  was  deserving  of  careful  consideration; 
and  if  any  price  was  paid  for  the  portions  of  the  toll  roads  within  the 
park  which  would  not  be  of  any  use  to  the  (xovernment  such  price 
should  be  nominal  and  for  the  purposes  of  quieting  title  only. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  last-named  commis- 
sion, Congress  passed  the  act  of  February  7,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  702), 
by  which  the  boundaries  of  the  park  were  materially  changed,  542.88 
square  miles  being  excluded  from  the  park  and  made  a  part  of  the 
Sierra  Forest  Reserve,  and  113.62  square  miles  formerly  outside  the 
park  being  included  therein,  making  the  net  reduction  in  area  129.26 
square  miles.  By  this  change  of  boundaries  practicalh'  all  mineral 
lands,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  private  timber  claims,  were  excluded 
from  the  park.  The  western  boundary  now  runs  mainly  along  section 
lines,  while  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  follow  the  w^atershed, 
making  a  natural  boundary,  easily  distinguishable.  A  new  survey  of 
the  park  was  at  once  begun  under  the  direction  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

The  act  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  require 
the  payment  of  such  price  as  he  ma}"  deem  proper  for  privileges  on 
the  lands  segregated  from  the  park  and  made  a  part  of  the  Sierra 
Forest  Reserve,  granted  under  the  act  of  February  15,  1901,  or  under 
any  other  act  relating  to  rights  of  wa}^  over  public  lands;  and  that  all 
moneys  received  from  this  source  shall  be  expended  for  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  improvement  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park. 
On  July  7,  1905,  regulations  were  promulgated  by  the  Department  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto 
appended,  page  283. 

Subsequently  an  application  was  tiled  by  the  Yosemite  Valley 
Railroad  Company  for  permission  to  construct  a  railroad  through  the 
lands  in  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve  to  the  western  boundary  of 
the  park.  Upon  consideration  of  the  matter  this  application  w^as 
granted;  and  thereafter,  on  the  5th  of  September,  1905,  the  Depart- 
ment entered  into  a  contract  with  said  railroad  compan}^  providing, 
among  other  things,  for  the  payment  for  such  privilege  at  the  rate  of 
11,000  per  year,  the  right  being  reserved,  after  the  expiration  of  three 
years,  to  fix  and  establish  any  other  rate  in  lieu  thereof  that  might  be 
deemed  equitable  and  just,  and  further  providing  that  when,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  convenience  of  the 
public  required  it  the  company  would,  upon  notice  to  that  effect, 
permit  the  use  of  its  tracks,  sidings,  switches,  and  right  of  way,  and 
would  furnish  the  necessary  power,  and  do  or  furnish  all  things 
needful,  to  transport  over  its  line  the  cars  of  such  other  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  as  might  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  15,  1901  (31  Stat.  L., 
790),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
grant  rights  of  way  in  the  national  parks  and  reservations  for  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  purposes,  and  for  w^ater  conduits  and  reservoirs 
for  irrigation,  mining  or  quarrying,  manufacturing  or  other  purposes. 
No  application  for  privileges  in  Yosemite  National  Park  under  this 
statute  were  granted  during  the  year.  The  policy  of  the  Department 
regarding  cases  arising  in  these  parks,  as  stated  in  my  last  annual 
report  (p.  157),  is  to  refuse  the  application  in  all  cases  where,  in  my 
judgment,  the  facts  did  not  warrant  a  finding,  as  required  by  the  act, 
"that  the  same  is  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,"  and  also 
where  the  proposed  enterprise  necessarily  involved  the  appropriation 
of  private  property  in  the  park  (the  owner  or  owners  not  having  con- 
sented thereto),  or  the  violation  of  the  act  of  October  1,  1890  (26 
Stat.  L.,  650),  creating  the  park,  especially  the  provision  which  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  regulations  "for  the  retention 
in  their  natural  condition  of  all  *  *  *  natural  curiosities  or  won- 
ders within  said  reservation." 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30,  1861  (13  Stat.  L. ,  325), 
the  Yosemite  Valle}^,  in  the  center  of  the  park,  as  w^ell  as  the  Mari- 
posa Grove  of  Big  Trees  adjacent  to  the  park  on  the  south,  was  granted 
to  the  State  of  California,  "upon  the  express  condition  that  the  prem- 
ises shall  be  held  for  public  use,  resort,  and  recreation."  The  Yo- 
semite Valle}^  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  managed  by  a  guardian 
residing  in  the  valley,  who  performs  his  duties  under  the  supervision 
of  a  board  consisting  of  the  governor  of  the  State  and  eight  other 
persons  named  by  him. 

In  former  annual  reports  attention  has  been  invited  to  the  desir- 
abilitv  of  the  Government  acquiring  the  Yosemite  Valle^^  grant,  and 
thus  not  onl}^  facilitating  the  administration  and  protection  of  the 
national  park,  but  preserving  and  rendering  accessible  the  beauties  of 
the  valley  in  a  manner  not  practicable  while  the  latter  remains  under 
State  control.  These  parks  in  reality  constitute  but  one  natural 
administrative  unit,  and  the  difficulties  of  management  arising  from 
the  anomal}^  of  dual  ownership  and  divided  responsibility  should  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  exist.  For  a  number  of  years  the  belief  that 
the  United  States  should  own  and  care  for  the  valley  has  been  gaining 
ground  with  the  people  of  California,  and  man}^  of  the  leading  clubs, 
societies,  and  boards  of  trade,  as  well  as  almost  the  entire  press  of  the 
State,  have  expressed  themselves  as  strongly  in  favor  of  retroceding 
the  valley  to  the  Federal  Government.  This  sentiment  iinall}^  culmi- 
nated in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  California 
approved  March  3,  1905,  retroceding  to  the  United  States  the 
Yosemite  Valley  Grant  and  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees.  Said 
act  reads  as  follows: 
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Sec.  1.  The  State  of  California  does  hereby  recede  and  regrant  unto  the  United 
States  of  America  the  "cleft"  or  "gorge"  in  the  granite  peak  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  situated  in  the  county  of  Mariposa,  State  of  Cahfornia,  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Merced  River,  and  known  as  the  Yosemite  Valley,  with  its  branches 
or  spurs,  granted  unto  the  State  of  California  in  trust  for  public  use,  resort,  and 
recreation  by  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  a  grant  to  the 
State  of  California  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  of  the  land  embracing  the  Mariposa 
Big  Tree  Grove,"  ap])roved  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four;  and  the 
State  of  California  does  hereby  relinquish  unto  the  United  States  of  America  and 
resign  the  trusts  created  and  granted  by  the  said  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  The  State  of  California  does  hereby  recede  and  regrant  unto  the  "United 
States  of  America  the  tracts  embracing  what  is  known  as  the  "  Mariposa  Big  Tree 
Grove"  granted  unto  the  State  of  California  in  trust  for  public  use,  resort,  and  recre- 
ation by  the  act  of  Congress  referred  to  in  section  one  of  this  act,  and  the  State  of 
California  does  hereby  relinquish  unto  the  United  States  of  America  and  resign  the 
trusts  created  and  granted  by  the  said  act  of  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  recessions  and  regrants  herein  made,  thereby  forever  releasing  the 
State  of  California  from  further  cost  of  maintaining  the  said  premises,  the  same  to  be 
held  for  all  time  by  the  United  States  of  America  for  public  use,  resort,  and  recrea- 
tion, and  imposing  on  the  United  States  of  America  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
same  as  a  national  park:  Provided,  however,  That  the  recession  and  regrant  hereby 
made  shall  not  affect  vested  rights  and  interests  of  third  persons. 

The  foreg-oing  act  makes  the  recession  of  the  lands  in  question  con- 
ditional upon  the  same  being  accepted  by  the  United  States.  On 
March  1,  1905,  the  Department  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  inviting-  attention  to 
the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  bill,  which  was  then  pending  in  the 
California  legislature,  and  suggesting  legislation  for  incorporation  in 
the  sundry  civil  bill  accepting  the  retrocession,  making  the  lands  a 
part  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and  appropriating  money  for  the 
management  and  protection  thereof.  The  suggested  legislation  was 
incorporated  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  favorably  acted  uy)on  by  the 
Senate,  rejected  in  the  House,  sent  to  conference,  and  finally  eliminated 
from  the  bill.  Thereafter,  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Perkins,  of 
California,  a  form  of  joint  resolution  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to 
him  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  in  the  Senate,  such  resolution 
being  substantially  the  amendment  suggested  for  incorporation  in  the 
sundr}^  civil  bill.  The  resolution  passed  the  Senate,  but  when  it 
reached  the  House  it  was  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  except  the  following: 

"There  is  hereby  appropriated,  from  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  the  management,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars;" 

and  as  thus  amended  the  bill  became  a  law.  The  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion as  passed  was,  "Joint  resolution  accepting  the  recession  by  the 
State  of  California  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  Grant  and  the  Mariposa 
Big  Tree  Grove  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park." 
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A  letter  was  thereupon  addressed  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasur}^ 
reciting  the  passage  of  the  act  of  recession  by  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
foregoing  resolution  of  Congress,  and  inquiring  whether  the  appro- 
priation of  $20,000  made  by  the  latter  was  available  for  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  Grove  and  the  Mariposa 
Grove  of  Big  Trees.  The  Comptroller  held,  in  substance,  that  as  the 
sum  appropriated  by  the  resolution  was  clearly  intended  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  and  as  the  regular  appropriation  of  $5,400  for  the 
protection  and  improvement  of  the  national  park  had  been  made  by 
the  sundry  civil  act  of  March  3,  1905,  the  former  appropriation  was 
available  for  the  management,  protection,  and  improvement  of  the 
valley  and  the  grove.  The  California  legislature  at  its  session  of  1905 
neglected  to  make  the  customary  biennial  appropriation  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  valley.  There  is,  however,  an  income  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  per  annum  from  holders  of  concessions  from  the 
State  within  the  valley. 

The  acting  superintendent,  in  discussing  the  status  of  the  recession 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  states, 
among  other  things,  that — 

Application  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  governor  of  CaU- 
fornia  to  turn  over  the  property  to  the  representative  of  the  Interior  Department — 
the  acting  superintendent  of  the  park.  Some  of  the  State  commissioners,  however, 
who  had  been  opposed  to  the  recession,  dechned  to  accede  to  the  request,  holding 
that  the  valley  had  been  intrusted  to  their  care  by  the  State  of  California;  and  that 
as,  in  their  .opinion,  the  recession  had  not  been  accepted  by  the  National 
Government,  they  would  be  failing  in  their  duty  to  the  State  if  they  surrendered 
the  property.  The  matter  was  referred  by  them  to  the  State  attorney-general  for 
opinion,  and  no  opinion  has  yet  been  rendered.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  original 
act  did  not  cede  this  property  to  the  State  of  California,  except  in  trust.  The  State, 
having  grown  tired  of  the  trust,  determined  to  give  it  up,  and  passed  a  resolution  to 
that  effect,  which  was  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  State.  Neither  the  State  of 
California  nor  the  governor  opposed  the  turning  over  of  the  property  on  the  ground 
that  the  recession  had  not  been  accepted  by  the  Government,  but  this  contention 
was  made  by  a  body  who  had  been  created  by  the  State  legislature,  and  who  had,  in 
fact,  by  the  act  of  recession,  been  legislated  out  of  office.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  that  they  succeeded  in  holding  onto  the  property,  and  preventing  its 
being  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Permission  was  requested  of  the  State  authorities  by  the  Department 
to  establish  in  the  valley  a  camp  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops 
detailed  for  duty  in  the  park;  but  as  the  place  assigned  for  the  pur- 
pose was  an  unhealthy  marsh  and  incapable  at  best  of  accommodating 
more  than  a  dozen  men,  no  troops  were  quartered  in  the  valley  during 
the  past  season. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  Department  declined  to 
expend  any  portion  of  the  |20,000  appropriated  by  the  joint  resolution 
approved  March  3,  1905,  in  the  management,  improvement,  and  pro- 
tection of  either  the  Yosemite  Valle}^  or  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grov^e 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  retrocestsion  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  to  the 
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United  States,  the  Sierra  Club,  an  organization  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  and  rendering  accessible  the  forests  and  other 
natural  features  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  sa^^s,  iu  a  recent 
circular: 

The  State  is  unable  to  properly  care  for  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Though  the  park 
has  been  under  the  control  of  the  State  for  upward  of  forty  years,  yet  even  the 
main  stage  roads  on  the  floor  of  the  valley  leading  to  the  village  are  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  The  accommodations  provided  for  visitors  have  been  inadequate  for 
years.  In  the  summer  of  1908,  the  State  commissioners  of  the  valley  were,  by  reason 
of  the  congestion  in  accommodations  provided  for  visitors,  compelled  to  notify  the 
various  transportation  companies  not  to  allow  any  more  tourists  to  enter  the  valley 
until  the  overcrowded  conditions  were  relieved. 

..-  ^  X-  -Jt  *  *  * 

In  marked  contrast  to  all  this  is  the  management  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Yellowstone  is  in  charge  of  Federal  engi- 
neers and  army  officers,  who  have  received  a  life  training  to  qualify  them  to  perform 
their  duties.  They  all  receive  salaries,  and  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  care  and 
management  of  the  park.  During  the  three  years  1901-3  Congress  appropriated 
nearly  $700,000  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  best  of 
skilled  engineers  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  roads  and  trails  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone, and  they  are  kept  in  perfect  repair.  The  roads  are  broad  highways,  with 
steel  and  concrete  bridges.  The  hotels  of  the  Yellowstone  are  large,  commodious 
establishments,  first  class  in  every  respect,  and  with  ample  accommodations  for  its 
visitors. 

Aside  from  the  objections  which  are  inseparable  from  a  disputed 
and  divided  jurisdiction  over  an  area  which  naturally  forms  but  one 
great  park,  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  and  con- 
venient post  or  camp  for  the  troops;  for  the  adoption  of  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  patrols  in  the  valley  and  the  park;  for  the  protection  of 
both  parks  against  destructive  fires;  the  construction  of  an  adequate 
system  of  free  public  roads  leading  to  th-e  valley;  the  building  therein 
of  ample  hotel  and  other  accommodations  for  visitors,  as  well  as  the 
safeguarding  of  the  valley  from  the  granting  of  unwise  and  extrava- 
gant concessions — all  these  things  seem  to  call  imperatively  for 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  National  Government;  and  I 
can  not  too  strongly  urge  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  at  once 
adopting  measures  which  will  set  at  rest  any  question  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  retrocession  by  the  State  of 
California  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove, 
and  thus  preserve  the  entire  country  embraced  in  these  parks  "for 
public  use,  resort,  and  recreation  forever." 

It  is  further  recommended  that,  for  administrative  purposes  in  the 
management  of  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  a  parcel  of  land  of 
approximately  1  mile  in  length  and  2  miles  in  width,  immediately 
south  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and  abutting  the  Big  Tree  Grove 
on  the  north,  be  included  within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  and  made  a  part  thereof. 
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The  following  estimates  of  appropriations  for  this  reservation  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  have  been  submitted  to  Congress,  through  the 
Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  required  by  law: 

For  the  construction  of  a  road  from  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  through  the  reservation,  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  grant,  the  latter  reservation  being 
within  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  $181,000. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  management, 
protection,  and  construction  of  bridges,  fences,  and  trails,  and  improve- 
ment of  roads  other  than  toll  roads,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  immediately  available, 
$5,750. 

Sequoia  and  General  Grant  National  Parks. 

Sequoia  Park  is  located  in  Tulare  County,  Cal.,  and  has  an  area  of 
about  250  square  miles.  It  was  set  aside  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
September  25,  1890  (26  Stat.  L.,  478),  and  placed  under  the  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Capt.  John  O'Shea,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  Army,  detailed  March 
15,  1905,  to  command  the  troops  in  these  parks  and  designated  acting 
superintendent,  reports  that  early  in  April  he  was  ordered  to  the  parks 
to  look  over  camp  sites,  and  traveled  over  as  much  of  the  parks  as 
weather  and  time  permitted.  He  then  returned  to  his  post,  the  Pre- 
sidio of  Monterey,  California,  and  marched  with  Troop  L  to  the  camp 
near  the  north  fork  of  the  Kaweah  River,  in  Sequoia  Park,  arriving 
there  May  3.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  camp  the  p  irk  rangers  reported 
and  were  assigned  to  duty. 

During  the  month  of  May  and  a  part  of  «Tune  the  park  was  guarded 
by  patrols  sent  out  from  camp,  the  inclement  weather  and  snow  in  the 
mountains  preventing  the  sending  out  and  locating  of  detachments 
permanently  in  the  park.  On  June  19  the  headquarters  camp  was 
moved  to  Giant  Forest,  on  Sequoia  Creek,  occupied  last  year  by  Cap- 
tain Hamilton.  Tent  floors  and  frames  were  constructed  at  the  camp 
this  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  stored  under  cover  for  use  the 
coming  year.  Detachments  were  established  at  Cloughs  Cave,  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River;  at  Cold  Springs,  on  the  Mineral 
King  road;  at  Cedar  Creek,  on  the  Colony  Mill  road,  and  at  the  camp 
at  Giant  Forest.  The  regular  patrols  made  by  these  detachments, 
together  with  a  number  of  special  patrols  made  by  the  troops,  and 
those  made  by  the  park  rangers  during  the  year,  kept  the  park  well 
guarded  and  the  regulations  enforced. 

Only  one  violation  of  the  regulations  in  regard  to  the  use  of  guns 
in  the  park  occurred.  In  this  instance  the  guns  were  taken  from  two 
men,  receipts  were  given  for  them,  and  the  men  ordered  to  leave  the 
park.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  game  having  been  killed  during 
the  season. 
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Fish  were  fairly  plentiful  in  the  principal  streams,  but  as  the}'  were 
generally  of  small  size  fishing  was  prohibited  during  the  season  in  all 
streams  except  the  Marble  Fork,  where  the  trout  were  large  and 
numerous. 

A  few  cattle  strayed  into  the  park,  but  it  appeared  that  this  was 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  owners,  who  were  absent  from  the 
vicinity  at  the  time,  and  upon  being  notified  of  the  trespassing  they 
promptly  drove  the  cattle  from  the  reservation.  No  sheep  were 
found  grazing  in  the  park. 

Only  one  fire  occurred,  and  this  was  discovered  and  extinguished 
before  any  damage  was  done. 

The  road  from  the  park  line  to  the  Old  Colony  Mill  was  widened, 
rocks  were  blasted  out  of  the  roadbed,  and  it  was  reduced  to  a  smooth 
surface  and  even  grade.  Sharp  convex  points  were  cut  away,  making 
the  road  straighter  and  wider,  and  concave  places  were  widened  so 
that  teams  could  swing  around  without  danger.  At  a  point  between 
Cedar  Creek  and  the  Old  Colony  Mill  where  the  road  was  narrow  and 
ran  along  the  side  of  a  steep  grade,  holes  were  drilled  in  the  side  of 
the  sloping  rock,  steel  bars  were  inserted  therein,  and  the  retaining 
wall  was  built  against  these  bars.  The  rock  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
road  was  blasted  out,  and  an  inclosed  drain  put  on  the  inner  side  to 
convey  away  the  water  which,  until  the  dry  season,  pours  over  the 
rocks,  causing  horses  to  shy.  Landslides  which  obstructed  the  road 
were  removed,  and  the  road  to  Giant  Forest,  which  was  badly  washed 
and  cut  by  winter  rains  and  storms,  was  repaired. 

The  reservoir  at  Watson  Springs,  on  the  park  road,  was  completed. 
The  rock  was  blasted  until  the  spring  was  found;  a  reservoir  was  put 
in  and  closely  cemented  to  prevent  surface  water  from  entering,  and 
the  water  was  then  conveyed  by  a  buried  pipe  to  the  roadside.  As  a 
result  of  this  work  there  is  a  constant  supply  of  cool  water  at  the 
roadside  for  the  refreshment  of  passing  travelers  from  the  hot  vallej^ 

The  new  trail  up  the  South  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  toHockett  Meadows 
was  completed.  A  trail  from  Hockett  Meadows  to  Little  Kern  River 
and  from  the  meadows  around  the  mountain  near  Tar  Gap  has  been 
completed,  with  the  exception  of  1  mile  which  runs  through  the  forest 
reserve.  A  trail  was  constructed  on  the  north  side  of  the  park  from 
beyond  Old  Colony  Mill  to  Admiration  Point,  near  the  falls  of  Marble 
Fork.  About  2^  miles  of  trail  were  constructed  between  Sevenmile 
Hill  and  Sugar  Bowl,  and  work  is  now  progressing  on  the  Black  Oak 
trail.  It  is  estimated  that  about  30  miles  of  new  trail  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  park  during  this  season. 

From  the  top  of  Moro  Rock  a  view  ma}^  be  had  of  the  valley  of  the 
Middle  Fork,  about  4,000  feet  below,  and  across  the  canyon  to  the 
Castle  Rock  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  park.  The  good  road  to 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  makes  it  accessible  to  tourists,  but  the  climb 
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to  the  top  of  the  rock  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  At  Admiratio 
Point,  to  which  a  ti'ail  was  built  this  year,  but  which  is  not  so  we 
known  as  Moro  Rock,  one  can  look  down  a  perpendicular  distance  c 
1,500  feet  or  more,  get  a  complete  view  of  the  falls  of  the  Marbl 
Fork,  about  2,000  feet  high,  and  obtain  a  panorama  of  the  valley  c 
the  Marble  Fork  similar  to  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Middle  For 
which  is  presented  from  Moro  Point. 

Among  the  chief  natural  wonders  of  the  park  are  the  Sequoi 
gigantea,  commonly  termed  "giant  redwoods,"  or  "big  trees,"  whic 
attain  a  remarkable  size  and  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  seven 
thousand  years  old.  These  trees,  apparently,  will  grow  in  almost  an 
soil  and  climate.  They  thrive  in  the  warm  valle3^s,  where  the  soil  is 
rich  loam,  and  grow  as  well  on  the  barren  sides  of  rocky  mountains 
being  sometimes  found  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet  above  the  sef 
During  the  past  year  underbrush  and  opposing  trees  have  been  cleane 
awa}^  from  around  more  than  1,000  young  sequoia  trees  near  th 
Giant  Forest,  and  if  these  young  trees  are  found  to  thrive  a  systemati 
search  of  the  forest  will  be  made,  and  whenever  young  sequoias  ai 
discovered  clearings  can  be  made  around  them,  or  where  they  gro^ 
too  close  together  they  will  be  thinned  out  and  transplanted.  A  nun 
ber  of  trees  were  transplanted  in  the  park  last  Juh^  and  they  are  a 
doing  well.  A  number  of  the  young  trees  were  also  shipped  to  th 
Yellowstone  National  Park  to  be  transplanted  there,  and  some  wei 
sent  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  placed  in  liock  Creek  Park.  ] 
these  experiments  are  a  success  seedlings  may  be  sent  to  other  part 
of  the  country  for  transplanting. 

The  Sequoia  gigantea 'ayq  most  numerous  in  what  is  called  the  "  Giai 
Forest"  in  the  Sequoia  National  Park,  and  in  the  General  Grant  Pari 
The  majority  of  the  largest  trees  in  Sequoia  Park  are  to  be  found 
the  Giant  Forest  on  land  belonging  to  private  parties.  The  Goveri 
ment  road  stops  at  this  forest,  and  though  it  is  desirable  that  it  I 
continued  through  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  so  owing  to  the  inadvi 
ability  of  expending  public  funds  on  private  lands.  The  acting  supe 
intendent,  in  adverting  to  this  matter,  states  that  if  the  Governmei 
acquired  the  ownership  of  these  lands  the  road  should  be  extendi 
around  to  the  Sherman  tree  and  thence  to  Alta  Peak.  He  urges  t 
purchase  b}^  the  Government  of  the  patented  lands  in  the  park  as 
measure  necessary  both  for  the  protection  of  the  park  itself  and  tl 
preservation  of  the  sequoia  trees.  On  the  Atwell  Mill  propert}^  tl 
large  sequoias  are  nearly  all  cut  off,  but  the  3^oung  trees  are  numeroi 
and  should  be  preserved. 

There  are  about  3,716.96  acres  of  patented  lands  in  the  Sequo 
Park,  having  an  approximate  value  of  f)70,734,  and  in  the  Gener 
Grant  Park  there  are  160  acres  of  private  lands,  valued  at  $1,60 
The  desirability  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  privace  holdings  in  the 
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reservations  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  prior 
annual  reports,  and  I  again  most  earnestly  recommend  that  early  action 
be  taken  looking  to  the  acquirement  of  these  patented  lands. 

As  a  means  of  protecting  the  game,  the  acting  superintendent  recom- 
mends the  extension  of  the  boundary  of  the  park  to  include  all  the 
country  east  of  the  summit  of  the  Kaweah  Range  and  Sawtooth  Peak. 
The  tops  of  these  mountains  are  barren,  while  farther  down  toward 
the  park  is  a  good  game  country,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  Sierra 
Forest  Reserve.     He  states: 

Place  these  barren  mountain  sides  as  a  barrier  between  the  game  country  on  one 
side  and  the  game  country  on  the  other  and  the  park  game  is  safe.  This  extension 
would  also  bring  the  whole  watershed  of  the  rivers  running  through  the  park  within 
the  park  limits. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  four  cabins  be  constructed  in  the  park 
for  the  use  of  the  rangers — one  to  the  east  of  Giant  Forest,  one  in  the 
Black  Oak  country,  one  at  Hockett  Meadows,  and  one  at  Cloughs 
Cave.  These  cabins  would  afford  very  much  needed  shelter  for  the 
rangers,  who  are  now  frequently  driven  from  the  mountains  by  storms, 
and  would  also  furnish  a  place  for  the  storage  of  supplies. 

The  acting  superintendent  invites  attention  to  the  danger  of  permit- 
ting undue  encroachment  upon  the  waters  of  the  park.  The  four  rivers 
of  the  park — the  South,  East,  Middle,  and  North  forks  of  the  Kaweah — 
furnish  abundant  water  power.  Various  power  companies  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  fact  by  tapping  the  river  at  some  high  point,  then 
running  the  water  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  until  a  fall  of  from 
1,000  to  1,500  feet  is  obtained.  From  this  height  the  water  is  run 
through  pipes  to  the  motors,  which  generate  electric  power.  It  is 
understood  that  one  company  has  constructed  dams  to  confine  the 
water  in  lakes  on  the  forest  reserve,  so  as  to  insure  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  for  power  purposes  throughout  the  3  ear.  The  temporary 
diversion  of  these  waters  for  power  purposes  is  unobjectionable,  pro- 
vided the}'  are  returned  without  serious  diminution  to  the  stream  from 
which  they  were  taken.  Aside  from  the  vital  importance  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  valley  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  of  having  an  ample 
water  supply  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes,  the  Department 
has  an  interest  in  seeing  that  the  various  streams  flowing  through  the 
park  are  not  deprived  of  their  natural  volume  of  water  by  parties 
claiming  rights  farther  upstream. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  15,  1901  (31  Stat.  L., 
790),  the  Secretary  of  Ihe  Interior  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
grant  rights  of  way  in  these  parks  for  telephone  and  telegraph  pur- 
poses, and  for  water  conduits  and  reservoirs  for  irrigation,  mining, 
quarrying,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes.  One  application  for 
privileges  in  the  park  under  this  statute  has  been  presented,  but  has 
not  been  granted.     The  policy  of  the  Department  regarding  cases 
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arising  in  these  parks  under  the  act  above  mentioned  is  set  forth  under 
the  title  of  Yosemite  National  Park,  on  pages  109-170  of  this  report. 

By  an  act  approved  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  1160),  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1,000  was  made  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
move  or  transport  elk  or  other  game  animals  presented  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  owned  by  it,  and  fence,  maintain,  and  feed  the  same  on  forest 
reserves,  or  other  public  lands.  This  act,  it  appears,  was  passed  as  a 
result  of  an  offer  by  Messrs.  Miller  &  Lux,  owners  of  a  large  ranch 
in  Kern  County,  Cal.,  to  present  to  the  Government  free  of  cost  a 
band  of  about  100  elk  which  they  had  been  protecting  upon  their  lands 
for  a  number  of  years,  upon  the  sole  condition  that  the  animals  be 
removed  to  a  place  where  they  would  have  suitable  food  and  adequate 
protection. 

Thereafter  a  game  expert  of  the  Agricultural  Department  was  sent 
out  to  make  an  investigation  with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  location 
for  the  proposed  preserve  for  elk.  As  a  result  of  said  examination 
the  lower  part  of  the  canyon  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Kaweah  River, 
in  Sequoia  Park,  was  selected  as  possessing  advantages  in  the  way  of 
food  and  protection  for  the  animals  superior  to  those  to  be  found  else- 
where, since  the  land  comprises  both  summer  and  winter  range,  and 
its  topographic  features  are  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  establish  an 
inclosed  preserve  at  a  minimum  expense.  Accordingly  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  requested  the  Department  to  set  aside  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion, comprising  some  17  sections  in  township  16  south,  range  29  east, 
Mount  Diablo  meridian. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the 
Department,  who  was  of  opinion  that,  while  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  could  not  properly  abdicate  the  duty  of  protecting  and  pre- 
serving the  park  imposed  upon  him  by  the  organic  act,  there  was 
nothing  in  said  act  which  would  prevent  him  from  setting  aside  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  reservation  as  a  game  preserve  if  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  this  would  not  injure  the  natural  curiosities  or  wonders  of  the  park. 
Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  informed  that  the 
Department  had  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  lands  for  the  purpose 
indicated,  or  the  placing  of  a  fence  thereon;  but  since  the  law  placec 
the  park  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  th< 
Interior,  it  would  be  necessary  for  this  Department,  through  it^ 
proper  officers,  to  care  for  the  elk  after  they  were  placed  in  the 
reservation. 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  arrangement,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul 
ture  in  November,  1904,  caused  2  bull  elk  to  be  shipped  to  the  pari 
from  the  Miller  ranch.  One  of  these  died  in  a  few  days  of  injuries 
received  during  transportation,  but  the  other  is  doing  well.  Oi 
October  18,  1905,  20  additional  elk  were  received.     The  animals  weri 
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found  to  be  badly  bruised  from  handling-,  and  3  died  within  a  few 
da3\s  after  their  arrival.  The  others,  however,  appear  to  be  recov- 
ering- from  the  injuries  received  during-  transportation;  and  as  there 
is  an  abundance  of  feed  on  the  present  range,  the  prospects  of  keeping 
up  the  herd  arc  good.  There  are  now  18  animals  in  the  herd — 11 
males  and  7  females.  The  people  in  the  surrounding-  country  are 
taking-  an  interest  in  the  elk,  and  the  Tulare  County  Board  of  Trade 
purchased  a  carload  of  hay  for  their  use. 

General  Grant  National  Park. — This  park  is  situated  one  half 
in  Tulare  County  and  the  other  half  in  Fresno  County,  Cal.,  and  is 
about  two  miles  square.  Its  chief  attraction  consists  of  two  groves  of 
Sequoia  trees,  one  of  which  contains  a  very  large  tree  known  as  the 
''General  Grant." 

On  June  1,  a  detachment  of  1  noncommissioned  officer  and  3  men 
was  sent  into  this  park  to  assist  Ranger  Davis  in  patrol  work.  Con- 
ditions in  the  park  have  continued  favorable.  All  camping  places 
have  been  properly  patrolled;  no  cattle  or  sheep  were  found  grazing 
in  the  park,  and  no  damage  was  done  b}^  fire. 

In  the  northern  half  of  the  park  4f  miles  of  trails  were  constructed. 
These  trails  are  about  0  feet  wide,  have  an  easy  grade,  and  can  be  con- 
verted into  roads  at  little  expense.  About  25  acres  of  land  have  been 
cleared  of  logs  and  underbrush,  affording  a  picturesque  camping 
ground  for  tourists. 

The  work  of  raising  and  transplanting  young  Sequoia  gigantea 
seedlings  has  been  continued,  with  apparentl}^  favorable  results.  There 
are  about  20,000  of  these  3^oung  trees.  About  1,300  have  iHready  been 
transplanted,  and  1,000  are  in  condition  to  be  removed  next  season. 
The  seedlings  planted  in  1901  are  in  thriving  condition,  having  grown 
13i  inches  the  past  season.  Older  trees,  1  or  5  feet  high,  have  grown 
16  or  17  inches.  The  Sequoia  sem.pervire7}s^  or  "coast  i-edwoods," 
have  not  fared  so  well,  a  number  of  these  young  trees  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  birds  during  the  past  summer. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  were  about  1,000  visitors  to  the  park  dur- 
ing the  season. 

An  estimate  for  these  parks  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  Sequoia 
Park  and  |2,500  for  (jreneral  Grant  Park,  to  be  used  in  the  manage- 
ment, protection,  and  improvement  of  these  reservations.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  these  amounts  be  appropriated  and  made  immediately 
available,  in  order  that  work  on  roads  and  trails  ma}^  commence  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  snow  melts.  Earh^  in  the  season  the  earth  is 
wet  and  soft  and  easily  handled,  but  later  it  becomes  dry  and  hard 
and  construction  and  repair  work  is  more  difficult  and  expensive. 
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Mount  Rainier  National  Park. 

B}^  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  993),  cer- 
tain tracts,  parcels,  or  pieces  of  land  therein  described,  Ijin^  and 
being  in  the  State  of  Washington,  were  set  aside  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  be  known  as  the 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park.  This  park  is  about  18  miles  square, 
and  lies  wholly  within  the  Mount  Rainier  Forest  Reserve.  The  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  park  is  about  21  miles  west  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  forest  reserve.  The  summit  of  Mount  Rainier  is  about  1^ 
miles  southwest  of  the  center  of  the  park,  but  the  park  includes  sub- 
stantially the  whole  mass  of  the  mountain  proper. 

The  park  by  said  act  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  among  other  things,  is  authorized  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  and  cause  adequate  measures  to  be 
taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  natural  curiosities  or  wonders  within 
the  park,  the  protection  of  all  timber  and  mineral  deposits  from  injury 
or  spoliation,  the  preservation  of  game  and  fish,  and  the  removal  of 
unlawful  occupants  and  intruders. 

The  act  setting  aside  these  lands  differs  from  the  acts  of  Congress 
creating  other  national  parks,  in  that  it  provides,  among  other  things, 
'^that  the  mineral-land  laws  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  extended 
to  the  land  Ij'ing  within  said  reservation  and  said  park."  It  is  not 
believed,  however,  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  extend  the 
right  to  use  the  park  lands  without  restriction,  and  in  the  regulations 
for  the  government  of  this  park,  promulgated  August  1,  1903,  it  is 
specifically  provided  that  prospectors  or  miners  will  not  be  permitted 
to  injure  or  destroy  or  interfere  with  the  retention,  in  their  natural 
condition,  of  any  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  won- 
ders in  the  park  outside  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  mining 
claims,  duly  located  and  held  under  the  mining  laws. 

In  discussing  the  status  of  this  park  in  prior  reports  attention  wa« 
directed  to  the  advisability  of  repealing,  for  administrative  reasons 
section  5  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1899,  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  th( 
making  of  appropriations  for  the  protection  of  the  reservation.  N( 
legislation,  however,  on  the  subject  having  been  made  by  Congress, 
has  been  necessary  to  continue  the  forest  supervisor  for  the  State  o 
Washington  as  acting  superintendent  of  the  park  during  the  past  year 

The  forest  supervisor  in  charge  states  that  the  season  of  pleasur 
and  travel  in  the  park  is  practically  confined  to  the  months  of  Jul 
and  August  and  ths  first  two  weeks  of  September.  Few  visitor 
enter  the  park  later  than  the  first  week  of  September,  although  th 
first  ten  da3^s  of  that  month  are  often  the  finest  of  the  season. 

The  portion  of  the  park  now  most  frequented  by  visitors  is  that  pai 
known  as  Paradise  Valley  and  Indian  Henry's   Hunting  Ground? 
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There  are  also  trails  from  Fairfax  by  which  the  valleys  of  the  Carbon 
and  Mowhich  rivers  can  be  followed  to  Spray  Creek.  Glacier  Basin, 
at  the  head  of  White  Riv^er,  is  reached  by  Gold  Hill  trail  from  Buck- 
ley. Most  of  the  travel,  however,  is  b}^  waj^  of  Ashford  up  the  Nes- 
qually  Valley  to  Longmire's  Springs,  and  thence  to  Paradise  Valley. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  summer  of  1904  was  uncommonl}^  dry, 
there  were  no  tires  during  the  3^ear.  Heavy  growths  of  lichens  hang 
from  the  branches  of  most  of  the  trees  in  the  lower  valle^^s,  making  a 
condition  favorable  to  the  spreading  of  a  tire,  the  flame  being  readily 
carried  from  one  tree  to  another  b}^  the  wind.  Camping  parties  are 
cautioned  by  the  rangers  on  dut}'  in  the  park  and  through  the  printed 
regulations  posted  therein  to  carefully  extinguish  all  tires  prior  to 
breaking  camp. 

Black  bear,  deer,  cougar,  and  wildcats  are  fairly  plentiful  in  the 
lower  valleys,  though  they  are  seldom  seen  on  account  of  the  density 
of  the  underbrush.  Wolverine,  martens,  and  tisher  also  abound. 
The  beaver  and  otter  have  been  exterminated.  The  number  of  moun- 
tain goats  appears  to  have  slowly  diminished.  Few  of  these  animals 
have  been  shot  recently  in  the  mountains  adjacent  to  the  reservation, 
and  probably  none  within  its  limits.  Yet  it  is  feared  that  this  inter- 
esting animal  will  soon  no  longer  be  seen  in  the  vicinit}^  of  Mount 
Rainier.  The  wolves  and  cougars  have  increased  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  depredations  are  the  cause  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  goat.  It  is  possible  that  the  number  of  cougars 
could  be  reduced  if  they  were  S3^stematically  hunted  by  the  rangers. 
There  are  a  few  elk  in  the  park  about  the  headw^aters  of  the  Puyallup 
and  an  increasing  number  of  marmots  in  Paradise  Valle3^ 

The  records  of  the  auditor's  office  of  Pierce  County  indicate  that  ten 
mining  claims  have  been  located  within  the  park  since  June  30,  1904; 
the  descriptions  given  in  these  records  do  not  always  clearly  show  the 
location  of  the  claim.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  ship  ore  from  the 
reservation,  and  but  little  development  has  been  done.  About  90 
prospectors  have  been  in  the  park. 

There  were  928  tourists  known  to  enter  the  park,  772  being  tran- 
sient visitors,  and  156  having  camped  for  three  or  more  days.  A  tent 
hotel  is  conducted  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists  in  Paradise  Val- 
ley, and  a  small  hotel  is  located  at  Longmire's  Springs,  on  patented 
land,  where  fair  accommodations  can  be  secured. 

The  reservation  is  fairly  well  protected  from  tire  and  trespass,  and 
its  greatest  needs  are  the  construction  of  good  roads,  trails,  and  hotels. 
It  is  believed  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  road  work  now  in  prog- 
ress proper  hotel  accommodations  will  be  speedily  supplied  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  greater  number  of  tourists  than  have  been  attracted 
to  the  park  in  former  years. 
12306—05 13 
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The  sundry  civil  act  of  March  3,  1903,  authorizes  the  Secretar}^  o: 
War  to  expend  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  survey  and  construction  of  i 
wagon  road  in  the  park.  In  the  sundry  civil  act  of  April  28,  1904 
provision  was  made  for  the  continuance  of  road  construction  in  th< 
following  terms: 

For  continuing  the  construction  of  the  wagon  road  into  said  park  heretofore  sur 
veyed  and  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  thirty  thousan( 
dollars,  of  which  sum  six  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  surveying  and  estimating  the  cost  of  ; 
wagon  road  along  the  most  practicable  route  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Moun 
Rainier  Forest  Reserve  into  said  park. 

In  his  report  upon  the  progress  of  the  above  road  work,  forwarde( 
to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  War  under  date  of  January  30",  1905 
printed  in  House  Document  No.  283,  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  third  ses 
sion,  Maj.  John  Millis,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  reported  thi 
survey  for  the  proposed  road  from  the  eastward  into  the  park  com 
pleted  by  Mr.  John  Zug,  junior  engineer. 

For  constructing  the  road  from  the  westward  a  contract  was  enterec 
into  with  A.  D.  Miller,  after  due  advertisement.  Work  thereon  wa 
commenced  in  August,  1904,  and  continued  until  November  17,  1904 
when  it  was  suspended  on  account  of  adverse  weather  conditions 
Clearing,  grubbing,  and  grading  were  completed  for  about  a  miL 
from  Longmires  Springs.  Work  was  not  resumed  in  the  sprin| 
owing  to  financial  difficulties  of  the  contractor.  The  contract  tim( 
expired  June  30,  1905,  but  an  extension  for  a  reasonable  period  wa 
granted  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

An  estimate  for  the  continuance  of  the  road  work  into  the  park  ha 
been  submitted  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation  for  $70,000,  to  b 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  during  the  fisc 
year  ending  June  30,  1907. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1901,  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Was 
ington  approved  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in  relation 
Mount  Rainier  National  Park.     The  act  in  question  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.    Exclusive  jurisdiction  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  ceded   to  tl 
United  States  over  and  within  all  the  territory  which  is  now  or  may  hereafter 
included  in  that  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Washington  set  aside  for  the  purposes 
a  national  park  known  as  Rainier  National  Park,  saving,  however,  to  the  said  Sta 
the  right  to  serve  civil  or  criminal  process  within  the  limits  of  the  aforesaid  park 
suits  or  prosecutions  for  or  on  account  of  rights  acquired,  obligations  incurred, 
crimes  committed  in  said  State  but  outside  of  said  park,  and  saving  further  to  t 
said  State  the  right  to  tax  persons  and  corporations,  their  franchises  and  property, 
the  lands  included  in  said  park:  Provided,  however,  That  jurisdiction  shall  not  v( 
until  the  United  States,  through  the  proper  officer,  notifies  the  governor  of  this  Sti 
that  they  assume  police  or  military  jurisdiction  over  said  park. 

The  notice  required  by  the  provision  of  the  above-mentioned  a 
has  never  been  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  govern 
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of  the  State  of  Washington,  for  the  reason  that  no  appropriation  has 
been  made  by  Congress  for  the  protection  and  administration  of  the 
park. 

Estimates  have  been  accordingly  submitted  to  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  of  $2,600  for  the  management,  protection,  improvement 
of,  and  construction  of  roads  and  trails  in  the  Mount  Rainier  National 
Park. 

Crater  Lake  National  Park. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  22,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.,  202), 
the  tract  of  land  bounded  north  by  the  parallel  43°  4'  north  latitude, 
south  by  42°  48'  north  latitude,  east  b}^  the  meridian  122°  16'  west 
longitude,  having  an  area  of  249  square  miles  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  including  Crater  Lake,  has  been  reserved  and  withdrawn  from 
settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  dedicated  and  set  apart  forever  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  be  known  as 
Crater  Lake  National  Park. 

The  act  setting  aside  these  lands  for  park  purposes  differed  from 
the  acts  of  Congress  creating  other  national  parks,  in  that  it  provided, 
among  other  things,  that  the  reservation  should  be  open  ''  to  the  loca- 
tion of  mining  claims  and  the  working  of  the  same."  It  was  not 
believed,  however,  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  extend  the 
mining  laws  to  the  reservation  without  limitation,  but  only  to  author- 
ize the  location  and  working  of  mining  claims  therein  in  such  manner 
as  not  to  interfere  with  or  prejudicially  affect  the  general  purpose 
for  which  the  reservation  was  established.  The  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  park  clearly  define  the  conditions  under  which  this 
privilege  is  to  be  exercised. 

The  superintendent,  W.  F.  Arant,  reports  that  after  submitting  his 
annual  report  on  the  20th  of  September,  1904,  the  road  work  was  con- 
tinued until  the  31st  of  October,  when  the  active  working  season 
closed.  Thereafter  the  boat  and  the  tools  and  implements  were 
housed  for  the  winter.  The  flooring  from  all  the  bridges  in  the  park 
was  taken  up  and  stored,  to  allow  the  snow  to  fall  through  the  frames 
to  the  ground,  thus  preventing  the  bridges  from  being  broken  down 
by  the  weight  of  snow. 

The  patrol  of  the  reservation  w^as  continued  until  the  20th  of 
November,  when  the  snow  became  so  deep  that  all  travel  was  cut  off 
from  the  park  lands.  During  the  winter  months  and  through  April, 
May,  and  June  frequent  trips  were  made  as  far  into  the  park  as 
practicable. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1905,  pursuant  to  a  request  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment, a  post-oflSce  was  established  in  the  park  at  the  head  of  Anna 
Creek,  and  designated  Crater  Lake» 
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On  the  1st  of  July  residence  in  the  park  for  the  season  was  estab- 
lished, and  on  the  7th  of  July  work  was  resumed  on  the  road  from  the 
head  of  Anna  Creek  to  the  rim  of  the  crater  and  the  road  completed 
on  the  19th  of  August.  It  is  as  straight  as  it  was  practicable  to  make 
it  and  of  easy  grade,  the  steepest  portion  l)eing  10  per  cent. 

Immediately  thereafter  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Whitehorse 
to  Anna  Creek  Bridge  was  commenced,  and  this  work  has  been  prose- 
cuted continuously  since.  About  1  mile  of  road  has  been  opened, 
though  not  fully  completed. 

A  large  number  of  camping  parties  visited  the  park  during  the  sea- 
son, aggregating  probably  1,400  persons.  No  hotels  or  accommoda- 
tions for  visitors  have  yet  been  established  in  the  reservation,  and 
parties  desiring  to  see  the  wonders  in  the  park  must  necessarily  pro- 
vide their  own  transportation  and  camping  equipage.  The  amount 
allotted  for  administration  purposes  in  the  park  was  not  sufficient  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  properly  equipped  registration  sta- 
tion, hence  the  number  of  tourists  actually  visiting  the  park  during 
the  season  can  not  be  definitely  stated. 

One  small  flock  of  sheep  was  found  trespassing  in  the  park  and  imme- 
diately removed.  No  applications  for  permits  to  transport  stock  over 
the  Government  lands  during  the  season  were  received. 

The  season  has  been  unusually  dry  and  there  were  a  large  number 
of  forest  fires.  A  portion  of  the  time  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  August  it  was  necessary,  to  prevent  these  fires  from  spreading  and 
reaching  uncontrollable  proportions,  to  fight  them  during  the  night- 
time as  well  as  the  day.  This  course  was  pursued,  all  the  available 
force  being  used,  and  by  hard  work  any  great  damage  was  prevented 
to  the  growing  timber.  These  fires,  the  superintendent  states,  have 
not  been  the  result  of  carelessness  of  the  campers,  but  have  been  causec 
by  lightning  striking  the  trees  and  running  down  the  trunks  into  the 
collection  of  debris  at  their  roots.  On  the  20th  of  July  an  electrica 
storm  passed  over  the  park,  and  as  a  result  thereof  no  less  than  eight 
forest  fires  started  within  the  period  of  not  exceeding  twent}^  minutes. 
In  September,  however,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  rain  and  snow 
and  all  fires  on  the  reservation  have  been  completely  extinguished. 

Referring  to  the  very  limited  appropriations  that  have  heretofore 
been  made  for  this  park,  the  superintendent  states: 

In  the  last  annual  report,  estimates  were  submitted  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
improvements  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1906,  aggregating  $7,918,  but,  as  for  the  preced- 
ing year,  only  $3,000  was  appropriated  to  cover  the  expenses  of  every  kind  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  park.  This  amount,  as  has  been  previously 
reported,  is  inadequate  to  a  good  administration  and  wholly  insufficient  for  making 
the  improvements  that  should  be  made  during  any  one  year. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  territory  embraced  within  the  boundaries  oi 
the  Crater  Lake  National  Park,  owing  to  its  high  and  mountainous  character,  anc 
its  distance  from  the  settled  valleys,  and  the  consequent  lack  of  any  improvements 
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prior  to  its  bein*^:  made  a  national  park,  and  in  view  of  the  very  .small  api)ropriatioi)s 
which  have  been  made  for  its  protection  and  improvement,  is  still  in  a  very  primi- 
tive condition,  and  that  if  more  liberal  ap})ropriations  were  made  in  the  bejjinning, 
to  the  end  that  we  might  be  able  to  make  tlu^  most  absolutely  necessary  improve- 
ments, then  smaller  appropriations  would  l)e  sufficient  to  make  the  necessary  repairs 
and  maintain  a  good  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  reserve. 

We  have,  as  has  been  stated  in  this  report,  some  unfinished  improvements  that 
should  be  carried  on  to  completion,  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  done  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  that  a  better  appropriation  should  be  made  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1907. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  park  there  were  14  land  entries, 
covering  2,558.12  acres;  8  of  which,  covering  1,120  acres,  have  been 
patented;  2  entries,  covering  317.01  acres  have  been  approved  for 
patent;  and  4,  embracing  1,121.11  acres,  are  unperfected  bona  fide 
claims. 

The  act  establishing  the  park  provides  "  for  the  location  of  mining 
claims  and  the  working  of  the  same,"  and  the  regulations  promulgated 
for  the  government  of  the  reservation  define  the  conditions  under 
which  this  privilege  may  be  exercised.  No  claim,  however,  is  reported 
to  have  been  filed  during  the  past  year. 

The  superintendent  submits  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the 
service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  eJune  30,  1907,  as  follows:  Residence 
with  office,  1750;  barn  and  stable,  $400;  tool  house,  $100;  fence 
inclosing  buildings,  $240;  improvement  of  road  from  south  line  of 
park  to  head  of  Anna  Creek,  general  repairs,  1400;  improvements  and 
repairs  on  new  road  to  the  lake,  $400;  improvement  of  swampy  road 
at  Whitehorse,  $250;  improvement  of  road  from  west  line  of  park, 
and  repairs,  $400;  completion  of  new  road  from  Whitehorse  to  Anna 
Creek  bridge,  $1,000;  improvement  of  trail  inside  crater,  $600;  safety 
railing  on  Victor  Rock,  $150;  register  house,  register  and  supplies  for 
same,  $150;  lumber  for  bridges  in  park,  $208;  spikes,  bolts,  and  other 
hardware  for  bridges,  $75;  purchase  of  tools  for  road  work,  $150; 
salaries,  superintendent  and  two  patroluien,  with  allowance  for  horse, 
$1,845;  aggregating  $7,118. 

Wind  Cave  National  Park. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  9,  1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  765), 
a  tract  of  land  containing  10,560  acres  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
12  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Hot  Springs  and  12  miles  southeast  of  the 
town  of  Custer,  has  been  reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement, 
entry,  sale,  and  other  disposition,  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park,  to  be 
known  as  Wind  Cave  National  Park. 

The  park  is  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who,  among  other  things,  is  authorized  to  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  and  establish  such  service  as  ma}^  be  deemed  neces- 
sary in  its  management  and  protection,  and,  in  his  discretion,  to  rent 
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or  lease,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  by  him,  the  cave  from 
which  the  park  takes  its  name,  and  also  the  parcels  of  ground  within 
the  park  for  the  erection  of  such  buildings  as  ma}^  be  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors.  The  fund  arising  from  such  rentals  or 
leases  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a 
special  fund  to  be  expended  in  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  park. 

The  act  provides  for  the  relinquishment  of  unperfected  bona  fide 
claims  and  patented  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  park  and  securing 
in  lieu  thereof  other  lands  outside  the  park.  This  provision  was  not 
repealed  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  64),  repealing  the 
act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  L.,  36),  and  acts  amendatorj^  thereto, 
allowing  selections  in  lieu  of  lands  situated  in  forest  reserves,  and 
accordingly  a  letter  of  instructions  providing  for  selections  in  lieu  of 
lands  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  park  was  issued  August  14, 1905. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  park  there  were  10  entries,  cover- 
ing 1,519.15  acres,  5  of  which,  covering  799.76  acres,  have  been  can- 
celed and  5  entries,  covering  719.39  acres,  have  been  found  to  be  proper 
in  all  respects,  and  patents  have  been  issued  therefor. 

The  superintendent  of  the  reservation,  William  A.  Rankin,  reports 
that  during  the  year  there  were  2,438  visitors  to  the  park;  that  great 
interest  is  taken  in  the  cave,  and  as  its  wonders  become  more  widely 
known,  the  number  of  tourists  will  be  very  much  larger.  Under 
instructions  from  the  Department,  he  has  repaired  the  stairways  and 
walks  within  and  leading  to  the  cave  for  the  better  protection  of  tour- 
ists, has  leveled  and  widened  many  of  the  paths  within  the  cave,  and 
has  explored  many  new  passages.  Authority  was  granted  him  to  open 
up  and  work  a  stone  quarry  on  the  reservation,  from  which  stone  was 
procured  for  the  erection  of  a  substantial  office  and  residence  for  the 
superintendent.  This  structure  was  very  much  needed,  and  is  now 
rapidly  nearing  completion. 

All  water  used  in  the  park  must  be  carried  in  metal  tanks  a  distance 
of  about  2  miles  and  placed  in  a  cistern.  A  suitable  supply  of  water 
from  Beaver  Creek,  about  3i  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  cave, 
can,  if  proper  appropriation  therefor  is  made,  be  piped  to  the  park, 
and  this  should  be  done,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  fire  protection,  but 
for  the  use  of  the  superintendent,  employees,  and  the  many  persons 
visiting  the  park. 

Forest  Supervisor  Seth  Bullock  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  assumed  general  charge  of  the  reservation,  and 
the  superintendent  is  directed  to  confer  with  him  in  regard  to  its 
administration.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  very  efi'ective  management  of  the  reservation  during  the  past  year. 

A  representative  of  the  Department  made  a  thorough  inspection  of 
this  park  during  the  past  summer  with  the  view  to  determining  what 
is  essential  and  necessary  for  the  protection  thereof,  and  as  a  result 
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rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  same  will  be  prepared 
and  promulgated. 

Estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  have  been  submitted  to 
Congress,  as  follows:  For  supplying  superintendent's  residence  and 
grounds  with  water  from  Beaver  Creek,  3^  miles  from  the  cave, 
$2,500;  for  inclosing  park  with  3-wire  fence,  $2,000;  for  reservoir  for 
fire  protection,  $500,  and  for  roads  and  bridges  and  salary  of  superin- 
tendent, 11,400,  amounting  in  all  to  |6,400,  which  sum  it  is  recom- 
mended be  appropriated  for  this  park. 

SuLLYs  Hill  Park. 

This  reservation,  containing  about  960  acres,  was  set  aside  by  Exec- 
utive proclamation,  dated  June  2,  lOOtt,  under  the  act  approved  April 
27,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  319),  and  is  located  on  the  south  shore  of  Devils 
Lake,  North  Dakota,  having  about  2  miles  of  shore  line,  with  its 
western  boundary  1  mile  east  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  School.  No 
appropriation  having  been  made  for  the  care  of  this  reservation, 
Mr.  Charles  L,  Davis,  in  charge  of  the  Devils  Lake  Indian  Agency, 
N.  Dak.,  was  designated  as  acting  superintendent  thereof  and  required 
to  exercise  the  necessary  control  and  supervision  over  the  same  until 
other  provision  could  be  made  for  the  protection  of  the  park.  The 
tract  is  well  wooded  and  has  an  ample  supply  of  water  and  many 
rugged  hills,  among  which,  on  the  western  boundary  lies  what  is 
known  as  Sully s  Hill.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  park  is  a 
small  body  of  water  known  as  Sweet  Water  Lake,  west  of  which  the 
surface  is  generally  level  and  the  soil  good. 

There  are  a  number  of  prehistoric  mounds  on  the  hilly  portion  of 
the  park  which  have  been  explored,  and  portions  of  human  skeletons, 
stone,  copper,  and  ivory  trinkets  taken  therefrom. 

Sullys  Hill  and  Sweet  Water  Lake  are  much  frequented  by  the  peo- 
ple of  North  Dakota  during  July  and  August  for  rest  and  recupera- 
tion, as  the  State  of  North  Dakota  has  very  few  wooded  tracts  for  such 
purposes. 

The  acting  superintendent  recommends  the  fencing  of  the  exposed 
boundaries  of  the  reservation,  the  construction  of  a  dock  on  the  lake 
shore  to  accommodate  visitors  coming  by  boat,  the  placing  of  the  roads 
in  proper  condition,  the  construction  of  the  necessary  bridges,  the 
walling  up  of  springs,  and  the  clearing  away  of  the  undergrowth  in 
many  places  with  a  view  to  making  suitable  camping  grounds. 

If  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  in  setting  aside  this  reservation 
as  a  public  park  to  place  it  on  the  same  footing  with  the  various 
national  parks  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
adequate  appropriation  should  be  made  at  an  early  day  for  its  protec- 
tion and  improvement. 
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Hot  Springs  Reservation. 

The  report  of  Martin  A.  Eisele,  superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Reservation,  Arkansas,  shows  that  there  is  an  increased  demand  for 
the  health -giving  waters  from  the  springs  on  the  reservation.  The  city 
of  Hot  Springs,  adjoining  the  reservation,  is  an  attractive  town  of 
about  15,000  population  and  has  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  metropoli- 
tan city.  There  was  a  substantial  gain  in  the  patronage  of  the  resort 
during  the  yeai',  notwithstanding  adverse  weather  conditions  and  the 
conflagration  which  destroyed  a  large  section  of  the  city,  February 
25,  1905.  The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  is  estimated  at 
109,000.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  resort  the  superintendent  attrib- 
utes to  its  supervision  by  the  Government,  and  he  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  the  character  of  the  resort  would  be  greatly  improved  and  its 
benefits  more  widely  extended  if  the  Government  should  assume  the 
direct  management  and  operation  of  the  bath  houses. 

The  original  reservation  of  the  springs  by  the  United  States  was 
made  by  the  act  of  April  20,  1832  (4  Stat.  L.,  505).  Under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1877  (19  Stat.  L.,  377),  the  Hot  Springs  Commission  estab- 
lished the  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  laid  out,  surveyed,  and 
platted  the  city  of  Hot  Springs  into  convenient  squares,  blocks,  lots, 
avenues,  and  streets.  Most  of  this  land  not  permanently  reserved  by 
the  United  States  has  ah-eady  been  sold  to  individuals.  There  are, 
however,  about  166  lots  still  remaining  unsold.  An  appraisement  of 
these  lots,  July  19,  1904,  gave  an  estimated  value  of  $82,125.  A  sale 
of  the  lots  was  advertised  to  take  place,  March  21,  1905;  but  in  view 
of  the  fire  of  February  25,  1905,  which  destroyed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  city,  the  sale  was,  upon  the  petition  of  numerous  citizens, 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  of  the  city  have  been  ceded  to  the 
municipality.  The  permanent  reservation  as  it  exists  to-day  embraces 
911.63  acres,  which  includes  the  ground  covered  by  the  various  hot 
springs  and  also  the  four  mountain  reservations  dedicated  to  public 
use.  The  Department  has  exercised  supervision  over  the  reservation 
since  1878,  since  which  time  many  impi'ovements  have  been  made, 
both  in  the  reservation  itself  and  in  the  system  of  its  operation. 

There  are  49  hot  springs,  with  a  temperature  varying  from  100^  to 
150°  F.,  and  the  aggregate  flow  of  water  from  the  spnngs  is  about 
1,000,000  gallons  daily.  That  these  waters  contain  some  wonderful 
curative  quality  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  and  the  Department  has 
adopted  all  reasonable  suggestions  which  have  been  brought  to  its 
attention  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  nature  of  this  healing  prin- 
ciple. A  chemical  analysis  of  the  various  springs  was  made  m  1902, 
which,  while  valuable  as  a  scientific  reference  table,  does  not  indicate 
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the  presence  of  anything  remarkable  which  could  be  regarded  as  tli(> 
active  curative  agent  residing  in  the  waters. 

With  a  view  to  determining  whether  the  waters  of  the  Hot  Springs 
contained  radio-active  properties  the  Department  in  1904  designated 
Dr.  Bertram  B.  Boltwood,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  examine  into  the 
radio-activity  of  the  waters.  His  report  indicated  that  the  waters  are 
radio-active  to  a  marked  degree,  such  radio-activity  being  due  to  dis- 
solved radium  emanation  (a  gas),  and  not  to  the  presence  of  salts  of 
radium  or  other  radio-active  solids.  A  synopsis  of  the  findings  of 
Doctor  Boltwood  is  contained  in  my  last  annual  report  as  well  as  in 
the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  present  year. 

The  fight  against  the  vicious  practice  of  ''doctor  drumming"  has 
continued  with  unabated  vigor  during  the  j^ear.  The  United  States 
district  court  having  decided  that  Department  regulations  of  June  6, 
1903,  in  so  far  as  they  prohibited  persons  who  were  not  the  patients 
of  duly  registered  physicians  from  taking  the  baths,  were  void,  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  (act  of  Apr.  20,  1904,  sec.  4)  which,  among  other 
things,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  regulations 
providing  for  the  registration  of  qualified  physicians,  and  made  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  a  physician  not  registered  to  issue  a  prescription 
authorizing  a  patient  to  take  the  baths.  The  act  also  prohibited  drum- 
ming for  custom  by  registered  physicians.  New  regulations  embody- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  act  were  promulgated  October  31, 
1904  (a  copy  of  w^hich  will  be  found  in  my  last  annual  report  and  also 
in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  for  the  current  year),  and  a  board 
of  medical  commissioners  was  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  physicians  desiring  to  prescribe  the  baths. 

This  board  registered  128  physicians  and  rejected  the  applications 
of  7.  The  names  of  3  physicians  were  subsequently  stricken  from 
the  list  for  violation  of  the  rules.  A  suit  was  brought  by  some  of  the 
physicians  who  were  denied  registration,  praying  an  injunction  against 
the  superintendent  and  the  medical  board,  restraining  them  from  car- 
rying into  efi'ect  the  regulations  of  the  Department  relative  to  regis- 
tration. The  United  States  district  court  held,  however,  that  Congress 
had  plenary  power  over  the  reservation,  and  could  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  adopt  the  regulations  in  question;  that  such 
regulations  are  valid  and  have  the  force  of  law;  that  the  medical  board 
had  quasi- judicial  powers,  and  that  their  action  could  be  attacked  only 
for  malice  or  fraud.  An  amended  bill  was  thereupon  filed  charging 
the  board  with  malice  and  fraud,  and  the  case  is  now  pending  upon 
such  amended  bill. 

A  suit  was  also  brought  in  the  State  court  against  the  Visitors' 
Protective  Association  of  Hot  Springs  to  restrain  them  from  inter- 
fering in  an}^  manner  with   the  business  of  certain   non registered 
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physicians.  The  decision  of  the  State  court  held,  among  other  things, 
that  '•'drumming"  by  physicians  was  legal;  that  the  State  law,  known 
as  the  '^Gantt  law,"  prohibiting  such  practice,  was  unconstitutional; 
that  the  State  law  ceding  jurisdiction  over  the  reservation  to  the 
United  States  was  also  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  April  20,  1904,  accepting  such  cession,  and  authorizing  the 
adoption  of  regulations  for  the  registration  of  physicians,  was  also 
unconstitutional  and  void.  An  appeal  has  been  taken  from  this 
decision  to  the  State  supreme  court,  and  the  case  is  still  pending. 

Subsequently  a  suit  was  also  brought  in  the  State  court  against  the 
superintendent  of  the  reservation  to  restrain  him  from  instituting  pro- 
ceedings against  a  certain  nonregistered  ph3^sician,  or  from  interfering 
in  any  way  with  the  practice  of  such  ph3^sician.  Upon  the  superin- 
tendent moving  to  transfer  this  case  to  the  Federal  court  the  plaintiff 
moved  to  dismiss  the  case,  and  subsequently  brought  another  similar 
suit  against  the  superintendent  as  an  individual.  This  suit  was  dis- 
missed upon  demurrer.  Thereafter  the  plaintiff  brought  a  new  suit 
against  the  superintendent  in  the  State  court,  praying  substantially 
the  same  relief.  Upon  motion  of  the  United  States  district  attorney, 
who  appeared  for  the  superintendent,  this  last-named  suit  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Arkansas,  where  it  is  now  pending. 

There  are  24  leases  providing  for  the  use  of  the  hot  water  from  the 
reservation,  the  total  number  of  tubs  operated  being  588.  The  total 
number  of  paid  baths  during  the  3^ear  was  600,133;  total  number  of 
complimentar}^  baths,  11,635.  The  total  amount  received  by  lessees 
for  baths  was  $185,303.90. 

The  different  individuals  and  corporations  now  holding  leases  for  hot 
water  from  the  Government  reservation,  together  with  the  date  and 
expiration  of  said  leases,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Name  of  bath  house. 


Alhambra 

Arlington 

Majestic 

Ozark  Sanitarium 

Eastman 

Great  Northern 

Hale 

Horse  Shoe 

Hot  Springs 

Imperial 

Lamar 

Magnesia 

Maurice 

Ozark  

Palace 

Park 


Lessee. 


Alhambra  Bath  House  Co 

Arlington  Hotel  Co 

Avenue  Hotel  Co 

Butterick  Publishing  Co 

New  York  Hotel  Co 

Fannie  G.  Williamson 

Roots  &  Eastman 

D.  Fellows  Piatt 

C.  H.  v.  &G.  M.  Smith 

Fred  N.  Rix  and  Mary  E.  Barnes. . . 
M.  C.  Tombler  and  G.  H.  Buckstaff 

Chas.  B.  Piatt 

Maurice,  Con  vers  <fe  Maurice 

F.  B.  Latta  and  F.  B.  Sorrells 

Samuel  W.  Fordyce 

Park  Hotel  Co 


Tubs. 

Date  of  lease. 

Exp 
of 

ration 
ease. 

24 

Feb. 

28, 1894 

Feb. 

28, 1914 

58 

Mar. 

3, 1892 

Mar. 

2, 1912 

20 

Jan. 

1,1903 

Dec. 

31,1912 

8 

May 

16, 1898 

Sept 

16,1905 

63 

May 

12, 1892 

May 

12, 1912 

19 

May 

25, 1897 

May 

15, 1912 

26 

Jan. 

1, 1893 

Dec. 

31, 1907 

30 

Jan. 

1,1895 

Dec. 

31, 1909 

16 

Jan. 

1,1903 

Dec. 

31,1912 

25 

Jan. 

1, 1902 

Dec. 

31,1906 

40 

Jan. 

1,1897 

Dec. 

31,1916 

30 

Jan. 

1, 1895 

Dec. 

31, 1909 

24 

Jan. 

1.1897 

Dec. 

31,1916 

26 

Jan. 

1,1904 

Jan. 

1,1914 

23 

Jan. 

12, 1893 

Dec. 

31,1906 

40 

May 

12, 1892 

May 

12, 1912 
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Name  of  bath  house. 


Rector  

Rockafellow 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Superior 

Waverly 

Rammelsberg 

Moody 

Crystal 


Lessee. 


Henry  M.  Rector 

Mahala  J.  Rockafellow 

Sister  Scholastica 

Robert  Proctor  and  Chas.  N.  Rix... 

New  Waverly  Hotel  Co 

Jeanette  Hogaboom,  Aaron  H.  an 
Milo  R.  Buckstaff. 

Nicholas  M.  Moody 

M.  H.  Jodd  and  A.  P.  Aldrich 


Tubs. 


Date 

of  lease. 

(«) 

July 

1,1901 

Feb. 

1, 1904 

Sept 

15, 189f) 

Mar. 

24, 1893 

Jan. 

1,1899 

July 

1,1900 

Aug. 

1,1903 

Expiration 
or  lease. 


Apr.  16,1904 
June  30,1916 
Feb.  1,1914 
Sept.  14,1906 
Mar.  24,1913 
Jan.     1,1909 

June  30,1910 
Aug.     1,1913 


a  Lease  expired. 


The  following*  table  of  rates  for  course  of  21  baths  and  for  single 
baths  are  the  rates  at  present  in  force: 


Name  of  bath  house. 


Arlington 

Alhambra 

Majestic 

Eastman 

Great  Northern 

Hale 

Horse  Shoe 

Hot  Springs  . . . 

Imperial 

Lamar 

Magnesia 

Maurice 


Course  of 
21  baths. 

Single  i 
baths. 

$10.  00 

$0.50 

5.00 

.30 

7.00 

.40 

10.00 

.50 

7.00 

.40 

7.00 

.40 

5.00 

.30 

•   7.00 

.40! 

8.00 

.45  1 

7.00 

.40  i 

5.00 

.30 

7.00 

.40 

Name  of  bath  house. 


Ozark  

Ozark  Sanitarium 

Park 

Palace 

Rockafellow 

Rammelsberg 

Superior 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 

Waverly 

Moody 

Crystal  (colored ) 


Course  of    Single 
21  baths,     baths. 


14.00 
6.00 

10.00 
7.00 
6.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
8.00 
5.00 


$0.  25 
.35 
.50 
.40 
.35 
.20 
.35 
.35 
.35 
.45 
.30 


The  above  rates  are  fixed  by  the  Department.  The  Department  has 
also  prescribed  the  rate  to  be  charged  by  attendants,  which  is  $3  per 
course  of  21  baths,  or  15  cents  for  a  single  bath  in  all  houses,  regard- 
less of  the  rate  of  the  bath  house.  The  rates  of  the  bath  houses  are 
adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the  accommodations  and  furnishings  of  the 
several  houses. 

Under  the  act  of  April  12,  1904  (33  Stat.  L.,  173),  the  Arlington 
Hotel  Company  has  installed  18  tubs  adjoining  the  guest  rooms  of  the 
hotel,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Eastman  Hotel  have  installed  23  tubs 
in  connection  with  the  guest  rooms  of  that  house.  These  tubs  provide 
the  mean«  of  luxuriant  private  bathing. 

The  operation  of  the  Government  free  bath  house  continues  to  be 
a  difficult  problem,  the  applications  being  largely  in  excess  of  the 
capacity  of  the  house.  The  number  of  baths  given  during  the  year 
was  185,045;  the  operating  expenses  were  $3,771.90. 

The  principal  improvement  made  during  the  year  was  the  construc- 
tion of  paved  gutters  for  completed  mountain  roads,  for  which  an 
appropriation  of  18,000  was  made  by  the  sundry  civil  act  of  April  28, 
1904.     B}^  the  sundry  civil  act  of  March  3,  1905,  an  appropriation  of 
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$6,000  was  made  for  filling  up  lakes  in  Whittington  Lake  Park  in 
order  to  avoid  danger  to  the  health  of  the  city  from  these  stagnant 
waters,  and  plans  for  this  important  work  are  now  being  prepared. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  Government  from  the  reserv^ation  for  the 
year  were  $19,300.  The  disbursements,  including  salaries,  incidental 
expenses,  improvements,  and  regular  and  fixed  charges,  were 
$24,911.73.  The  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation 
fund  June  30,  1905,  was  $6,388.21. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  21,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.,  95), 
there  was  granted  to  the  Barry  Hospital  of  the  city  of  Hot  Springs, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  hospital  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  poor,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  any  lots,  pieces,  or  parcels  of 
land  in  Garland  County,  Ark. ,  owned  by  the  Government,  provided 
that  the  same  should  be  located  on  the  permanent  Hot  Springs  Reser- 
vation, and  that  the  United  States  reserved  to  itself  the  fee,  with  the 
right  to  resume  possession  of  the  land  if  deemed  necessary.  On 
October  22,  1904,  lots  4,  5,  and  6  in  block  115,  in  the  city  of  Hot 
Springs,  were  selected  and  set  aside  for  the  purposes  of  the  Barry 
Hospital,  under  the  terms  and  conditions  specified  in  the  act  above 
mentioned. 

By  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1188), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  directed  to  determine  the  value  of 
certain  condemned  buildings  formerly  located  on  the  Hot  Springs 
Mountain  Reservation,  which  buildings  were  condemned  by  the  Hot 
Springs  Commission  and  proof  of  value  taken,  but  which  were 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  March  5,  1877,  before  said  Commis- 
sion had  issued  certificates  for  the  value  thereof,  as  they  were  author- 
ized and  directed  to  do  and  did  afterwards  do,  for  buildings  similarly 
situated  but  not  burned.  A  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  such 
investigation,  as  well  as  for  the  claims  so  ascertained,  was  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  the 
Secretar}^  of  the  Interior  was  directed  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  claims 
so  found  due  and  to  report  to  Congress  his  action  in  the  premises. 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute  I  have  to  report  that  3' 
claims  have  been  presented  for  compensation  under  the  act,  of  whic 
19  have  been  allowed,    aggregating  in  value  $48,077;    2  have   beei 
rejected,  and  11  are  now  being  considered  by  the  Commissioner  o: 
the  General  Land  Office  under  instructions  from  the  Department. 

Casa  Grande  Ruin. 

This  reservation  is  located  near  Florence,  18  miles  northeast  of  Casj 
Grande  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Pinal  County 
Ariz.;  it  contains  about  480  acres,  and  was  set  aside  by  Execativ 
order  dated  June  22.  1892,  under  the  act  approved  March  2,  1889  (2 
Stat.  L.,  961). 
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The  building  thereon  is  an  interesting  prehistoric  ruin,  and  was  dis- 
covered by  Padre  Kino,  in  1694.  It  is  constructed  of  puddled  clay, 
molded  into  walls  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  of  a  perishable  character. 
The  building  was  originally  five  or  six  stories  high,  covering  a  space 
59  feet  by  43  feet  3  inches  square;  the  walls  of  the  structure,  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  elements,  have  gradually  disintegrated. 

The  custodian,  Mr.  Frank  Pinkley,  who  resides  on  the  reservation, 
reports  that  the  number  of  visitors  during  the  past  year  has  been 
larger  than  any  year  since  the  appointment  of  a  custodian  for  the 
ruins,  and  that  as  a  knowledge  thereof  becomes  more  general  greater 
interest  is  shown  regarding  this  ancient  ruin. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  corrugated-iron  roof  erected 
over  the  ruin  requires  painting;  that  considerable  underpinning  and 
repairing  of  the  outstanding  walls  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  falling,  and  recommends  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the 
excavation  of  the  mounds  around  the  ruin.  He  expresses  the  opinion 
that,  as  this  reservation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  excavating  these 
ancient  mounds  and  caring  for  the  traces  of  a  prehistoric  race, 
moneys  for  this  purpose  should  be  appropriated  by  Congress. 

The  custodian  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
groups  of  ruins  lying  in  the  north  half  of  section  27,  township  4  south, 
range  9  east;  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  8, 
township  5  south,  range  9  east,  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  13,  township  5,  range  8  east,  which  he  recom- 
mends should  be  reserved  from  settlement  and  placed  under  his  charge 
in  order  to  prevent  excavation  thereof  by  irresponsible  parties. 

An  estimate  of  $3,000  for  an  appropriation  for  the  excavation, 
repairs  to  the  walls  of  the  ruin,  and  painting  the  roof  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  through  the  proper  channels. 

ELEEMOSYNARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  board  of  charities 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,''  approved  June  6,  1900  (31  Stat.  L., 
664),  provides,  among  other  things,  that  said  board  of  charities — 

shall  visit,  inspect,  and  maintain  a  general  supervision  over  all  institutions,  societies, 
or  associations  of  a  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional,  or  reformatory  character 
which  are  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  appropriations  of  Congress  made  for  the 
care  or  treatment  of  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  no  payment  shall  be 
made  to  any  such  charitable,  eleemosynary,  correctional,  or  reformatory  institution 
for  any  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who  is  not  received  and  maintained 
therein  pursuant  to  the  rules  established  by  such  board  of  charities,  except  in  the 
case  of  persons  committed  by  the  courts  or  abandoned  infants  needing  immediate 
care. 

The  Attorne3^-General,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1900,  in  construing: 
this  act,  held  that  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  Freedmen^s 
Hospital,  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the 
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Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings,  created  by  prior  laws  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  came  within 
the  terms  of  said  act  of  June  6,  1900,  and  that — 

with  the  exception  that  the  Board  of  Charities  is  given  the  general  supervision  of 
these  institutions  and,  under  the  order  of  the  District  Commissioners,  the  power  of 
investigation,  with  the  duty  of  submitting  a  report  and  recommendations  to  Congress, 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  unchanged  by  the  act  of 
June  sixth,  nineteen  hundred,  and  remain  the  same  as  before  its  enactment. 

In  previous  annual  reports  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  fact 
that  a  divided  supervision  or  control  over  the  class  of  institutions 
enumerated,  especially  where  the  lines  of  division  are  uncertain  and 
not  easil}^  understood,  would  have  a  tendency  to  embarrass  the  imme- 
diate management  of  each  institution  and  detract  materially  from  the 
desired  standard  of  excellence.  The  recommendation  heretofore  made 
in  this  matter,  that  as  to  each  of  said  institutions  the  authority,  etc. , 
of  the  Board  of  (Charities  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Charities,  is  accordingly 
renewed,  except  as  to  the  Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings.  In 
the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  approved  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  909),  the  Board  of 
Charities  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contract  with  the  proper  officers 
of  the  Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings  for  the  care  of  children  in 
that  institution. 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  shows  that  there  were 
remaining  in  the  hospital  June  30,  1904,  2,492  patients;  during  the 
year  there  were  admitted  667  patients,  of  whom  241  were  from  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  426  were  from  civil 
life.  The  total  number  of  patients  under  treatment  daring  the  yeai 
was  3,159;  of  this  number  372  were  discharged  and  236  died  during 
the  year,  leaving  the  number  in  the  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
2,551.  The  persons  discharged  were  classified  as  follows:  Recovered, 
204;  improved,  143;  unimproved,  21;  not  insane,  4. 

During  the  year,  the  remainder  of  the  15  buildings  constituting  the 
extension  to  the  hospital  which  were  not  occupied  during  the  previous 
year  have  been  fully  equipped  and  are  in  operation,  and  the  mail 
problems  connected  with  placing  this  large  addition  to  the  institutioi 
in  commission  have  been  satisfactorily  solved.  The  grounds  arounc 
these  buildings  are  being  rapidly  graded  and  laid  out  with  walks,  road 
ways,  and  lawns,  and  many  improvements  to  the  old  buildings  ar 
being  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit. 

The  placing  in  commission  of  the  new  buildings  forming  the  hospita 
extension  has  done  away  with  the  unfortunate  conditions  of  overcrowd 
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ing  previously  existing,  and  has  rendered  it  possible  to  reclassify  the 
hospital  population  to  much  better  adv^antage.  There  are  now  in 
operation  tuberculosis  wards  for  both  sexes  of  white  patients,  and  also 
wards  where  patients  suspected  of  tuberculosis  can  be  kept  under 
observation.  The  epileptic  patients  have  also,  in  large  part,  been 
segregated,  as  have  the  feebler  classes,  including  the  bedridden  and 
the  blind. 

The  medical  work  of  the  hospital  has  been  in  constant  review,  with 
the  intention  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  in  that 
direction  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  this  end  two  large  hydrothera- 
peutic  rooms  have  been  placed  in  operation  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  this  variety  of  treatment,  more  particularly  of  the 
acute  and  presumably  curable  cases  admitted.  A  large  operating  room 
has  also  been  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  most  modern  devices  for 
sterilization,  and  in  it  several  important  operations  have  already  been 
performed  with  excellent  results.  From  the  sterilizing  apparatus  in 
this  room  sterilized  dressings  are  sent  out  to  all  the  departments  of  the 
hospital  for  general  and  for  emergency  use. 

During  the  year,  as  the  patients  were  transferred  to  the  new  build- 
ings and  the  older  portions  of  the  hospital  were  left  temporaril}"  vacant, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  place  these  older  portions  in  better  repair. 
The  results,  of  course,  were  limited  because  of  limited  appropriations. 
However,  much  has  been  accomplished. 

In  the  way  of  fire  protection,  the  two  iron  stairways  in  the  relief 
building  inclosed  in  a  fireproof  well,  the  construction  of  which  was 
under  way  when  the  last  annual  report  was  made,  have  been  completed, 
as  well  as  the  four  outside  escapes  on  the  laundry,  the  east  wing  of 
the  main  building,  the  east  lodge,  and  Atkins  Hall.  The  old  stairs  in 
Garfield  and  Dawes  buildings  and  two  sets  of  wooden  stairs  in  the 
east  wing  have  been  torn  out  and  replaced  with  iron  stairs  and  plat- 
forms and  inclosed  in  a  fireproof  well.  All  of  the  old  floors  in  the 
west  lodge  have  been  torn  out  and  replaced  with  cement,  reenforced 
with  expanded  metal,  and  a  new  southern-pine  top  floor  laid  thereon. 
The  building  has  been  newly  plastered  and  painted  inside,  making  it 
practicall}^  fireproof  throughout. 

A  6-inch  water  main  has  been  extended  across  Nichols  avenue  to  the 
new  stable  and  additional  fire  hydrants  connected  with  it,  so  as  to  give 
better  fire  protection  to  the  stable  and  adjoining  buildings  east  of 
Nichols  avenue. 

The  work  of  removing  and  rebuilding  the  pathological  laborator}^ 
with  an  entire  rearrangement  of  the  inside  fixtures,  shelving,  etc.,  has 
been  completed,  thus  providing  a  thoroughly  well  equipped  building 
for  the  purposes  for  which  this  building  is  intended.  A  chemical 
laboratory  is  located  in  the  basement,  together  with  a  room  where  the 
gas  engine  for  providing  gas  for  the  laboratory  is  installed,  and  a 
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fireproof  room  for  the  storage  of  alcohol  and  liquors,  the  only  open- 
ing to  which  is  on  the  outside.  The  first  floor  contains  the  histolog- 
ical and  bacteriological  laboratory  and  an  autopsy  room,  provided 
with  an  amphitheater  which  will  seat  about  forty  people.  The  top 
floor  of  the  laboratory  contains  the  director's  office,  the  museum,  which 
is  becoming  quite  extensive,  and  the  photographic  department. 

The  fire-engme  house  has  been  removed  from  its  former  location  to 
a  position  about  200  feet  to  the  southeast,  on  a  line  with  the  store- 
house, and  is  now  being  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  fire  apparatus. 
This  building  formerly  stood  halfway  between  the  old  hospital  and 
the  new  buildings  of  the  hospital  extension.  By  removing  it  to  its 
present  position,  the  two  parts  of  the  hospital  plant  have  been  con- 
nected, and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  older  buildings  belonging  to 
the  laundry  plant,  which  are  somewhat  unsightly,  have  been  partiall}^ 
hidden  from  view.  The  engine  house,  together  with  the  pathological 
laborator}^,  occupies  a  large  plateau  which  is  now  in  process  of  being 
graded  with  a  view  to  parking,  and  which  will  ultimately  form  a  very 
pleasing  feature  of  the  hospital  grounds. 

Two  additional  wings  to  the  laundry,  each  one  story  high,  have  been 
completed.  The  machinery  for  these  wings  has  been  contracted  for 
and  most  of  it  is  on  the  grounds. 

The  pumping  station  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  the  two 
pumps  have  been  remodeled  and  thoroughly  repaired,  thereby  increas- 
ing their  efficiency  materially.  The  three  old  air  compressors  have 
also  been  repaired  and  the  new  No.  9  Ingersoll-Sergeant  air  com- 
pressor purchased  and  set  up  last  year  has  been  continuously  in  opera 
tion  for  some  months. 

The  general  health  of  the  hospital  has  been  excellent.  During  the 
fiscal  year  there  was  only  one  case  of  malaria  in  the  hospital,  and  no 
case  of  typhoid  fever.  Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  3"ear  there  have 
been  4  cases  of  t\^phoid  fever  developed  in  the  institution.  These 
were  all  employees,  however,  and  the  infection  in  each  instance  could 
be  traced  io  sources  outside  of  the  hospital. 

Although  typhoid  fever  has  been  epidemic  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia during  the  past  two  years,  no  case  has  arisen  in  the  hospital  during 
that  time  which  was  due  to  conditions  within  the  institution.  During 
the  year  there  were  also  5  cases  of  measles,  all  of  which  were  among 
the  employees. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  during  the  3^ear  to  the  records, 
both  clinical  and  otherwise,  which  are  kept  of  the  various  patients 
under  treatment  in  the  hospital.  The  record  room,  which  was  estab- 
lished last  3^ear,  has  been  considerably  enlarged  in  its  scope,  and  all  of 
the  records  are  placed  there  and  properly  filed  and  card-indexed.  The 
systematization  of  the  medical  records  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
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a  new  classification  of  the  forms  of  insanity,  which  is  more  in  harmony 
with  the  present  ideas  regarding  this  disease,  it  having  been  found 
that  the  classification  heretofore  in  use  did  not  adequately  represent 
modern  conceptions  of  insanity.  A  new  classification  of  the  causes  of 
death  has  also  been  placed  in  operation. 

The  superintendent  reconnnends  that  appropriations  be  made  by 
Congress:  For  the  renewal  of  plumbing  in  the  old  main  building; 
for  remodeling  Atkins  Hall  for  use  as  a  nurses'  home  for  male  em- 
ployees; for  an  addition  to  the  present  house  and  repairs  at  Godding 
Croft  to  provide  for  additional  patients;  for  a  new  entrance  and  gate- 
house, rendered  necessary  by  the  change  in  location  of  the  central 
administrative  offices  of  the  institution;  for  rebuilding  and  relocating 
the  cow  stables,  silos,  piggery,  and  hennery;  for  an  assembly  hall  to 
be  used  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  patients  for  entertainment  and 
religious  purposes,  and  for  centralizing  the  steam  heating  and  power 
plant,  aggregating  $221,980. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  sued  out 
in  the  local  courts  for  the  release  of  persons  confined  in  the  hospital; 
and  under  instructions  from  the  Attorney -General,  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia  defended  these  suits  on  behalf 
of  the  hospital.  As  a  general  result  of  these  proceedings,  it  has  been 
held  that  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy 
may  lawfully  be  committed  to  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
under  the  statutes  providing  for  their  care  and  treatment  in  said  insti- 
tution, upon  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  of  the  Navy, 
respectively.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  enlistment  of  any 
such  patient,  however,  whether  from  the  Armj^  or  Navy,  they  are  held 
to  resume  their  status  as  private  citizens,  and  to  be  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  of  the  Navy,  as  the  case  may  be; 
hence  the  hospital  can  not  legally  detain  them  after  such  time,  unless 
they  shall  be  duly  committed  thereto  by  '*due  process  of  law,"  which 
in  the  present  case  means  an  inquisition  before  a  jury  into  a  patient's 
mental  condition. 

It  has  also  been  held  that  the  transfer  of  an  inmate  of  the  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  to  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  said  Home 
did  not  constitute  due  process  of  law,  and  was  therefore  illegal.  An 
appeal  has  been  taken  by  the  district  attorney  from  the  foregoing 
decisions;  and  the  cases  are  still  pending. 

Until  recently  the  procedure  for  commitment  of  an  insane  person 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  hospital  was  by  trial  before  a 
marshal's  jury.  In  order  to  correct  some  of  the  defects  of  that  method 
of  commitment,  the  act  of  February  23,  1905,  was  passed,  providing 
among  other  things  that  lunacy  cases  shall  be  presided  over  by  a 
12306—05 14 
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justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  an 
improvement  over  the  old  method,  as  it  results  in  the  proceedings 
being  conducted  with  more  dignity  and  order. 

The  same  act  also  provides  for  the  restoration  of  all  rights  of 
patients  who  have  been  discharged  from  the  hospital  as  cured,  direct- 
ing the  court,  upon  certification  by  the  superintendent  that  the  patient 
has  been  discharged,  to  issue  an  order  restoring  such  patient  to  his 
former  legal  status.  A  further  improvement  in  the  laws  relative  to 
lunacy  was  made  by  the  act  of  April  27,  1905,  which  provides  for  the 
temporary  detention  in  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  thirty  days  of  an  alleged  insane  person  pending- 
issuance  by  the  proper  court  of  a  formal  order  of  commitment.  Pre- 
viously to  the  passage  of  this  act,  insane  persons,  until  their  formal 
commitment,  had  to  be  confined  in  local  penal  institutions,  where  they 
were  associated  with  an  undesirable  element,  and  frequently  were  with- 
out the  care  which  their  condition  required. 

The  legislation  referred  to  does  not,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
board  of  visitors,  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  Under 
the  present  system  in  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  trial  in 
open  court  by  an  inquisition  before  a  jury,  some  hardship  results  both 
to  the  patient  and  his  relatives,  owing  to  the  publicity  and  excitement 
of  the  proceedings,  which  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  patient  and 
humiliate  his  relatives  and  friends.  Moreover,  these  features  of  the 
proceeding  have  the  effect  of  delaying  in  some  cases  the  application 
for  commitment  to  the  institution,  although  early  treatment  in  cases 
of  insanity  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  board  of  visitors  cite  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  State  of  New 
York  as  an  example  of  enlightened  procedure  in  the  commitment  of 
the  insane.  In  that  State  the  patient,  upon  a  petition  to  the  court,  is 
examined  by  two  physicians  appointed  by  the  judge,  previous  notice 
having  been  served  upon  the  patient  that  an  application  is  to  be  made 
for  his  commitment  to  an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
Either  the  patient  or  his  friends  may,  if  desired,  demand  that  he  be 
tried  before  a  jury;  or  the  judge  to  whom  the  application  for  commit 
ment  is  made  may,  of  his  own  motion,  direct  a  jury  trial.  It  is  found 
in  practice  that  demands  for  jury  trial  are  rarely  made,  and  in  such 
cases  the  right  is  held  to  be  waived. 

In  the  absence  of  a  request  or  direction  for  such  trial,  the  justice 
before  whom  the  case  comes,  if  he  is  satisfied  from  the  certificate  of 
the  examining  physicians  that  the  person  in  question  is  insane  and  i 
proper  subject  for  treatment  in  an  institution  for  the  insane,  issues  ai 
order  directing  commitment  to  such  institution.  The  New  York  S3^s 
tem  has  worked  admirably  since  its  adoption,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
benefits  of  an  institution  being  extended  to  persons  needing  treatment 
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at  a  much  earlier  sta^e  of  their  affliction  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case,  thus  increasing  the  chance  of  the  treatment  being  suc- 
cessful. 

In  prior  annual  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the  necessity 
for  the  enactment  of  a  law  governing  the  payment  and  disposition  of 
pension  moneys  due  to  inmates  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  Under  the  act  of  August  7,  1882,  the  pensions  of  inmates  of 
the  hospital  who  were  transferred  from  the  National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers  and  who  had  no  dependent  relatives  were 
paid  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  to  be  applied  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  patient,  and  these  moneys  were  credited  to  the 
general  support  fund,  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  pension  in 
any  particular  case.  As  the  regular  charge  for  board  at  the  hospital 
was  about  $5  per  week,  and  as  pensions  sometimes  exceeded  this 
amount,  the  transfer  of  the  entire  pension  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
hospital  worked  a  hardship  upon  inmates  in  some  cases,  since  it  pre- 
vented any  portion  of  the  pension  money  being  available  for  the  spe- 
cial use  of  the  patient  for  small  purchases  which  the  hospital  could  not 
ordinaril}^  supply. 

Accordingly,  Congress  passed  the  act  approved  February  20,  1905, 
providing  as  follows: 

That  the  proviso  in  the  act  approved  August  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eight)^- 
two,  appearing  on  page  three  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Twenty-second  Statutes  at 
Large,  and  relating  to  pensions  of  inmates  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
is  hereby  stricken  out  and  the  following  inserted : 

' '  Provided,  That  in  addition  to  the  persons  now  entitled  to  admission  to  said  hos- 
pital, any  inmate  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  who  is  now 
or  may  hereafter  become  insane  shall,  upon  an  order  of  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  said  National  Home,  be  admitted  to  said  hospital  and  treated 
therein.  During  the  time  that  any  pensioner  shall  be  an  inmate  of  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  all  money  due  or  becoming  due  upon  his  or  her  pension  shall 
be  paid  by  the  pension  agent  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  upon  a  certificate 
by  such  superintendent  that  the  pensioner  is  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  and  is  living, 
and  such  pension  money  shall  be  by  said  superintendent  disbursed  and  used,  under 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pensioner,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  male  pensioner,  his  wife,  minor  children,  and 
dependent  parents,  or,  if  a  female  pensioner,  her  minor  children,  if  any,  in  the  order 
named,  and  to  pay  his  or  her  board  and  maintenance  in  the  hospital;  the  remainder 
of  such  pension  money,  if  any,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  pensioner  and  to  be 
paid  to  the  pensioner  or  the  guardian  of  the  pensioner  in  the  event  of  his  or  her  dis- 
charge from  the  hospital;  or,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  said  pensioner  while  an 
inmate  of  said  hospital,  shall,  if  a  female  pensioner,  be  paid  to  her  minor  children, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  male  pensioner,  be  paid  to  his  wife,  if  living;  if  no  wife  survives 
him,  then  to  his  minor  children;  and  in  case  there  is  no  wife  nor  minor  children, 
then  the  said  unexpended  balance  to  his  or  her  credit  shall  be  applied  to  the  general 
uses  of  said  hospital:  Provided  further,  That  in  the  case  of  pensioners  transferred  to 
the  hospital  from  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  any  pension 
money  to  his  credit  at  said  Home  at  the  time  of  his  said  transfer  shall  be  transferred 
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with  him  to  said  hospital  and  placed  to  his  credit  therein,  to  be  expended  as  hereinbe- 
fore provided;  and  in  case  of  his  return  from  said  hospital  to  the  Home,  any  balance 
to  his  credit  at  said  hospital  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  transferred  to  said  Hom?,  to  be 
expended  in  accordance  with  the  rules  established  in  regard  thereto.  This  provision 
shall  also  be  applicable  to  all  unexpended  pension  money  heretofore  paid  to  the 
officers  of  the  said  hospital  on  account  of  pensioners  who  were  but  are  not  now 
inmates  thereof." 

Under  this  act  the  pensions  of  all  inmates  of  the  hospital  who  are 
on  the  pension  roll  are  paid  to  the  superintendent,  to  be  disbursed  by 
him  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Pending  the  promulgation  of  these  regulations,  the  Department  has, 
in  the  case  of  pensioners  having  dependent  relatives  who  have  here- 
tofore received  the  benefits  of  their  pensions,  issued  a  special  order 
directing  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  to  make  payments  to  such 
relatives,  in  order  to  prevent  any  distress  which  might  result  from  a 
sudden  discontinuance  of  such  payments. 

In  considering  the  act  of  February  20,  1905,  with  a  view  to  the 
preparation  of  regulations  thereunder,  a  question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  final  sentence  of  said  act,  which  is  in  terms  as  follows: 

This  proviso  shall  also  be  applicable  to  all  unexpended  pension  money  heretofore 
paid  to  the  officers  of  said  hospital  on  account  of  pensioners  who  were,  but  are  not 
now,  inmates  thereof — 

made  the  unclaimed  balance  standing  to  the  account  of  the  superintend- 
ent as  agent  available  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  hospital  until 
expended.  Accordingly,  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler, it  being  stated,  among  other  things,  that — 

At  the  present  time  there  are  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  moneys  aggregating 
$50,000,  which  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hos- 
pital, as  agent,  as  money  belonging  to  patients,  a  portion  of  which  was  doubtless  pen- 
sion money,  and  the  balance  was  received  by  the  inmates  from  other  sources.  No 
portion  of  such  pension  money  so  covered  into  the  Treasury  was  ever  paid  to  the 
superintendent  officially,  and  there  is  now  no  means  of  determining  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  how  much  ot  this  fund  was  pension 
money,  and  how  much  was  from  other  sources,  as  the  various  persons  to  whom  thii 
money  belonged  have  either  died  or  left  the  hospital,  and  their  whereabouts  is  unascer 
tainable.  It  is  presumed  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  under  this  paragrapl 
above  recited  to  make  these  moneys  on  deposit  in  the  Treasury  available  for  uses  o 
the  institution  as  a  permanent  indefinite  appropriation,  to  be  available  until  used 
but  in  view  of  the  facts  stated  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  matter. 

The  Comptroller,  in  passing  upon  this  question,  stated,  under  dat( 
of  April  6,  1905: 

You  say  that  at  the  present  time  the  superintendent,  as  agent,  has  standing  to  hi 
credit  moneys  aggregating  approximately  |50,000,  which  have  been  paid  into  th^ 
Treasury  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  as  agent  as  money  belonging 
patients,  a  portion  of  which  was  doubtless  pension  money,  and  the  balance  wa 
received  by  the  inmates  from  other  sources. 

The  last  proviso  of  the  act  of  1905  relates  solely  to  pension  money  which  may  here 
after  come  into  the  hands  of  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  by  transfer  of  th 
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same  from  the  National  Home,  and  alno  to  the  disposition  of  any  unexpended  halance 
belonging  to  a  particular  pensioner  in  case  he  should  be  returned  to  a  volunteer  home. 
I  understand  by  this  proviso  that  any  of  said  money,  when  it  comes  into  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent,  is  subject  to  the  same  uses  as  pension  money  mentioned  in  the 
first  proviso. 

The  last  clause  in  the  act  seems  to  relate  wholly  to  any  unexpended  money  which 
has,  before  the  passage  of  th(i  act  of  1905,  come  into  the  hands  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  hospital,  and  makes  said  money,  if  any.  there  be,  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions and  uses  which  would  be  applied  to  moneys  coming  into  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

In  relation  to  the  150,000  now  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  superintendent,  as 
agent,  you  say — 

"No  portion  of  such  pension  money  so  covered  into  the  Treasury  was  ever  paid  to 
the  superintendent  officially."  By  this  I  understand  that  the  money  referred  to  was 
never  paid  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  by  a  pension  agent,  or  other  official, 
but  was  paid  by  said  pension  agent  directly  to  the  pensioner,  and  once  it  came  into 
his  hands  it  ceased  to  be  pension  money,  losing  that  character,  and  was  essentially 
his  own,  as  any  other  money  rightfully  received  by  him  from  any  other  source,  and 
no  more  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Government  than  any  other  part  of  his  assets. 

If  this  understanding  is  correct,  then  it  would  seem  that  no  part  of  the  $50,000, 
heretofore  referred  to,  is  pension  money,  but  has  the  same  character  as  any  other 
portion  of  said  $50,000  received  from  other  inmates.  From  this  it  would  seem  that 
the  last  clause  of  the  act  referred  to  by  you  has  nothing  to  operate  upon,  but  if  the 
facts  should  show  otherwise  then  I  will  say  that  said  clause  applies  to  the  entire  act. 

Under  this  opinion  the  money  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  as  agent  is  not  available  for  the  uses  of 
the  hospital.  As  it  was  doubtless  the  intention  of  Congress  to  place 
this  money  at  the  disposition  of  the  superintendent  for  use  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  I  have  to  suggest  the 
advisability  of  the  early  enactment  of  such  legislation  by  Congress 
amendatory  of  the  above-mentioned  act  as  will  make  the  mone}^  in 
question  available  for  use  in  connection  with  the  hospital. 

In  discussing  the  matter  of  the  change  in  the  law  relative  to  dis- 
bursements of  money  for  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  I 
stated  in  my  last  annual  report  that — 

After  the  decease  of  the  former  superintendent  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
examine  his  books  and  accounts  as  a  disbursing  agent  of  the  institution.  In  report- 
ing thereon,  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  his  accounts  were  found  to  be  correct, 
balanced,  and  closed,  and  so  reported  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury,  they 
state,  referring  to  the  matter  of  the  disbursements  of  the  institution,  that — 

"Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
service  would  be  subserved  if  the  disbursement  of  the  appropriations  for  the  hospital 
was  taken  therefrom  and  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  be  disbursed  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
on  vouchers  properly  certified  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital,  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  advanced  why  such  a 
change  should  be  made  is  that  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  is  now  the  pur- 
chasing officer,  the  receiving  officer,  the  disbursing  officer — three  offices  in  one.  The 
act  of  March  3,  1855  (sec.  4837,  Eev.  Stat.),  made  him  a  special  disbursing  agent. 
Under  existing  United  States  Treasury  regulations  he  is  required  to  render  his 
accounts  monthly,  and  no  advance  of  funds  is  allowed  him  in  any  month  in  excess 
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of  his  bond.  On  the  contrary,  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Department  is  required 
to  render  his  accounts  only  quarterly,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  limit  of  his  bond  in 
advances  from  the  Treasury,  so  that  money  could  always  be  promptly  obtained  from 
the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  bills  of  the  hospital  upon  presentation  of  same. 
Under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  it  has  often  occurred  that  persons  selling  goods 
and  supplies  to  the  hospital,  expecting  to  receive  cash  when  such  have  been  fur- 
nished, have  been  compelled  to  wait  weeks  and  months  for  payment.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  should  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Department  for  a  moment.  Business 
methods  prevail  in  every  other  branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  its 
creditors  are  promptly  paid  their  bills  on  presentation  of  the  same.  Such  should  be 
the  rule  with  the  bills  against  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  The  merchant  sells  his 
goods  to  the  hospital  at  a  trifle  above  cost,  expecting  to  receive  promptly  cash  pay- 
ment for  the  same.  Failure  to  so  pay  him  frequently  results  in  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  his  business." 

The  necessity  for  the  change  in  the  law  above  recommended  in 
regard  to  disbursements  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  order 
to  prevent  embarrassment  in  the  matter  of  payments,  under  contract 
for  the  work  on  the  extension,  to  be  made  from  the  appropriation  of 
$975,000  for  the  extension  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
it  became  necessary,  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1901,  to  appoint  Mr. 
George  W.  Evans,  the  disbursing  officer  of  this  Department,  a  '^  special 
disbursing  agent  for  the  erection  of  an  extension  at  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane."  For  the  disbursement  of  these  moneys  he 
was  required  b}^  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  give  an  additional 
bond  of  $25,000,  which  was  approved  on  the  18th  da}^  of  October, 
1901. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  away  of  Doctor  Richardson,  on  the 
27th  of  June,  1903,  a  committee  consisting  of  two  competent  officers, 
one  from  the  Treasury  Department  and  one  from  this  Department, 
was  designated  to  examine  his  books  and  accounts  as  disbursing  agent 
of  the  hospital.  The  committee,  as  a  result  of  its  examination- 
reported  that  his  accounts  were  found  to  be  correct  and  all  public 
moneys  properly  accounted  for,  and  in  its  report  embodied,  amon| 
other  things,  the  following  recommendation: 

The  superintendent  is,  under  the  law,  the  responsible  disbursing  agent  of  th( 
institution  for  these  funds,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  (Sec.  4839,  R.  S. ) 
addition  to  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  the  superintendent  make 
disbursements  from  the  appropriations,  ''Repairs,  Government  Hospital  for  th^ 
Insane,"  and  "Buildings  and  grounds.  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
From  a  careful  inspection  and  examination  of  all  questions  involved  in  the  disburse 
ment  of  these  funds,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  service,  and  pai 
ticularly  of  the  hospital,  would  be  served  should  the  superintendent  be  permanent!; 
relieved  from  the  responsibility  for  the  disbursement  of  these  funds.  Whether  the; 
should  be  disbursed  by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  b 
a  special  disbursing  agent  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  either  cas 
on  vouchers  i)ro])erly  certified  by  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  and  approve 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  a  question  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Hom 
ever  this  may  l)e  resolved,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  superintendent  should  nc 
be  continued  as  the  responsible  disbursing  agent,  as  well  as  the  purchasing  oflSce 
and  the  receiving  officer. 
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Thereafter  the  di'Ht  assistant  physician,  as  heretofore  stated,  was 
desif>'nated  as  aetin^-  superintendent  of  the  hospital;  and  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury,  to  whom  the  question  was  submitted,  having 
decided  that  it  would  be  practicable  for  the  disbursing  officer  of  this 
Department  to  disburse  all  funds  for  the  hospital  until  such  time  as  a 
superintendent  and  responsible  disbursing  officer  should  be  appointed, 
J  directed  the  disbursing  officer  of  this  Department  to  take  charge  of 
all  financial  matters  connected  with  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  and  to  disburse  all  moneys  for  that  institution.  This  duty  he 
most  satisfactorily  performed  up  to  October  1,  1903,  when  Doctor 
White  qualified  under  his  appointment  as  superintendent  and  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  thus  clearly 
demonstrating  the  entire  practicability  of  the  handling  and  disburse- 
ment by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  Department  of  all  moneys  appro- 
priated for  the  maintenance,  improvement,  and  protection  of  the 
Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

I -have,  therefore,  to  again  recommend  that  the  following  paragraph 
be  inserted  in  that  portion  of  the  sundry  civil  bill  wherein  provision 
is  made  for  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  to  wit: 

And  hereafter  all  appropriations  made  for  or  on  account  of  the  Government  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  disbursing  clerk  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  the  same  manner  and  form  as  all  other  disbursements  made  by  him 
of  appropriations  for  the  several  bureaus  and  officers  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior on  vouchers  certified  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  duly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Freedmen's  Hospital. 

The  Freedmen's  Hospital  was  appropriated  for  and  placed  under 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  War  by  act  of  March  3,  1871  (16  Stat.  L., 
506),  and  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  act  of  June 
23,  1874  (18  Stat.  L.,  223).  The  supervision  and  control  of  expendi- 
ture of  appropriations  was  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  act  of  March  3,  1893  (27  Stat.  L.,  551),  the 
appointive  and  general  administrative  power  remaining  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  By  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  1190),  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  expenditure  of  appropriations  was 
again  transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  This  legislation, 
which  was  recommended  in  previous  annual  reports,  is  in  the  interest 
of  better  administration,  in  that  it  secures  a  unification  of  the  super- 
visory authority  over  the  hospital,  both  fiscal  and  administrative. 

The  surgeon  in  chief  of  the  hospital,  W.  A.  Warfield,  reports  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  during 
the  past  year  and  the  capacit}'  of  the  hospital  taxed  to  the  limit.  A 
great  many  patients  were  refused  admission  because  of  lack  o^  accom- 
modations.    The  whole  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  hospital 
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during  the  year  was  3,219,  of  which  number  3,105  were  admitted, 
incUiding  187  born  in  the  hospital.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  were 
remaining  in  the  hospital  June  30,  1904.  During  the  year  3,066  were 
discharged,  leaving  153  in  the  hospital  July  1,  1905. 

The  number  treated  in  the  out-patient  department  was  6,597,  an 
increase  of  516  as  compared  with  the  number  treated  last  3^ear.  In 
this  department  8,448  prescriptions  were  compounded. 

The  total  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  hospital  and  dispensary 
attached  was  9,816 — which  is  511  more  than  the  previous  year — divided 
as  follows:  Four  hundred  and  sixty -three  white  males,  131  white 
females,  4,867  colored  males,  and- 4,241  colored  females. 

In  the  surgical  department  899  operations  were  performed,  which 
was  415  more  than  last  year.  In  728  cases  the  patients  recovered,  in 
135  improved,  and  in  12  the  patients  were  not  improved.  Twenty- 
four  deaths  occurred  in  this  department. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  nose  and  throat  clinic  was  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  out-patient  department,  in  which  159 
cases  were  treated. 

There  were  1,841  examinations  made  in  the  pathological  department 
and  32  post-mortems  were  performed. 

The  number  of  moribund  cases  applying  for  admission  continues 
very  high.  Fiftj^-two  were  received  in  this  condition,  of  which  num- 
ber 34  died  within  twenty-four  hours  and  18  within  thirty-six  hours 
after  admission.  The  percentage  of  mortality  for  the  year  was  6.21 
per  cent  of  the  cases  under  care.  Deducting  from  the  number  of 
deaths  the  cases  brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  dying  condition  and 
beyond  medical  and  surgical  aid,  the  percentage  of  mortality  would 
be  4.62. 

Of  the  3,219  cared  for  in  the  hospital  678  were  nonresidents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  is  82  less  than  the  previous  year. 

By  act  of  March  3,  1905,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  author- 
ized to  enter  into  contract  with  the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  persons  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  admitted  to  Freedmen's  Hospital;  anv  money  received 
from  this  source  on  and  after  July  1,  1905,  to  be  applied  to  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  the  hospital.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act  a  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
with  the  Board  of  Charities  June  30,  1905. 

In  discussing  this  legislative  change  the  surgeon  in  chief  states 
that — 

The  most  important  event  affecting  the  management  of  the  hospital  occurred  when 
Congress,  by  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  March  3,  unified  the  management  under 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  contained  in 
your  last  annual  report. 

Although  it  has  been  only  two  months  since  the  change  became  operative,  the 
wisdom  of  the  act  has  been  clearly  demonstrated,  and  it  is  further  emphasized  by 
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the  lark  of  embarrassment  which  ho  fre(iuently  proceeded  from  a  (hial  control  of  the 
hospital  and  the  facility  with  which  supplies  are  now  received. 

In  compliance  with  the  act  above  referred  to  patients  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  now  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  a  contract  basis.  The  hospital  receives  from 
the  Board  of  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia  $1.10  per  day  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  all  persons  over  12  years  of  age,  65  cents  per  day  for  those  under  12 
years,  and  40  cents  per  day  for  those  born  in  the  hospital,  Congress  having  appro- 
priated 125,500  for  the  same.  This  sum  will  not  be  sufficient  to  care  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  patients  throughout  the  present  year  if  the  rate  of  admissions  continues 
as  high  as  during  July  and  August. 

In  February  the  ambulance  and  shed  were  destroyed  by  fire,  entail- 
ing a  loss  of  about  $800,  and  to  meet  this  emergency  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Charities  loaned  an  ambulance  for  the  use  of  the  hospital. 
By  the  act  of  March  8,  1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  1190),  Congress  appropriated 
1700  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  ambulance  and  harness,  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  act  bids  were  solicited  and  a  contract  entered  into 
for  a  modern  ambulance  at  1614.50,  the  balance  of  the  appropriation 
being  expended  in  the  purchase  of  harness.  The  new  ambulance  has 
been  completed  and  is  now  ready  for  service. 

The  training  school  for  nurses  has  maintained  a  high  standard.  In 
addition  to  practice  at  the  bedside  and  the  regular  course  of  lectures, 
the  class  was  given  a  special  course  in  domestic  science  at  Howard 
University.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  applications  were  received 
during  the  year  for  admission  to  the  school;  20  applicants  were  taken 
on  probation;  2  resigned;  17  were  accepted;  1  dismissed;  16  nurses 
graduated  in  May,  1905.  The  appendix  contains  interesting  informa- 
tion regarding  the  requirements  exacted  of  the  candidates  desiring  to 
enter  the  course  of  training  and  the  work  accomplished. 

In  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses  of 
the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1904,  and  for  other 
purposes,  approved  March  3,  1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  1113),  an  appropria- 
tion of  $300,000  was  made  for  the  construction  of  the  new  Freedmen's 
Hospital  building  and  accessories,  and  to  provide  when  completed  for 
not  less  than  200  patients.  In  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill, 
approved  April  28,  1904(33  Stat.  L.,  488),  provision  was  made  for 
the  leasing  of  a  site  on  which  to  construct  the  new  Freedmen's  Hos- 
pital, in  the  following  terms: 

Freedmen's  Hospital:  The  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  made  by  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  four  is  hereby 
continued  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  and  five:  Provided,  That  the  tract  of 
land  lying  and  being  between  Sixth  and  Fourth  streets  and  between  Pomeroy  and 
College  streets,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  containing  approxi- 
mately eleven  acres  of  ground,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  retroceded  to  Howard  Uni- 
versity, upon  the  condition  that  the  said  Howard  University  shall  make  and  execute 
to  the  United  States  a  perpetual  lease  for  the  nominal  rental  of  one  dollar  per  annum, 
and  that  upon  the  execution  of  such  lease  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  said  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  erected  on  the  ground  so  retroceded  and 
leased  the  new  hospital  for  freedmen  provided  for  by  the  act  above  referred  to. 
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Accordingly,  under  date  of  June  7,  1904,  the  Howard  University,  a 
corporation  organized  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
2,  1867,  entitled  ^'An  act  to  incorporate  the  Howard  University  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  by  an  instrument  in  writing  entered  into 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  proper  officers  of  that 
institution,  leased  the  tract  of  land  described  in  the  act  of  April  28, 
1904,  supra,  forever. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  matter  the  conclusion  was  reached,  as 
stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
service  to  secure  plans  for  the  new  hospital  building  through  the 
medium  of  an  architectural  competition,  and  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1904,  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  twenty -five  architects  located 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Baltimore,  *Md.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  inviting  them,  under  stated  conditions,  to  submit  plans  for  the 
new  hospital  buildings  to  provide  for  not  less  than  200  patients,  such 
plans  to  be  delivered  at  the  Department  not  later  than  2  p.  m.  Thurs- 
da}^,  December  1,  1904.  The  total  amount  to  be  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Freedmen's  Hospital  building  and  accessories  was 
fixed  at  $275,000,  to  include  all  necessary  machinery  and  equipment 
for  heating,  lighting,  water  supply,  and  sewerage  for  fhe  building. 

Under  this  invitation  21  competitive  plans  were  received,  which  were 
judged  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Supervising  Arc^hitect  of  the  Treasury,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Capitol  Building  and  Grounds,  one  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Howard  University,  one  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  Freed- 
men's  Hospital,  the  superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  and  the  surgeon  in  chief  of  Freedmen's  Hospital,  and  the 
design  submitted  by  Messrs.  Bruce  Price  and  De  Sibour  and  Joh] 
Russell  Pope,  architects  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  was  accepted. 

Accordingly,  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1905,  a  contract  was  entere 
into  with  the  architects  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specification.^ 
for  the  work  and  the  supervision  of  the  construction  of  the  building, 
Thereafter  the  plans  were  duly  approved  by  the  officers  prescribed  ii 
the  statute  and  proposals  solicited  by  advertisement  for  the  constructioi 
of  the  building.     Nine  bids  for  the  work  were  received  and  openec 
June  29,  1905,  the  lowest  of  which,  in  the  sum  of  $389,793,  was  fa 
in  excess  of  the  total  appropriation  for  the  building.     By  process  o 
elimination  the  amount  of  the  proposal  of  the  lowest   bidder,   tii 
George  A.  Fuller  Company,  was  reduced  to  $277,300,  for  which  sun 
a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company  unde 
date  of  August  11,  1905,  for  the  completion,  by  December  31,  1906,  o 
the  following  buildings:  Administration  building,  ward  wings  1,  2,  3 
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and  tt,  and  boiler  house  with  necessary  sewers,  draina^'e,  water  pipes, 
heating  ducts,  boiler,  steam  pipes  for  direct  radiation,  and  steam 
radiators. 

The  contractors  promptly  commenced  work  within  ten  da}' s  from  the 
date  of  signing  the  contract,  are  expeditiously  prosecuting  the  same, 
and  it  is  believed  will  have  the  building  completed  within  the  con- 
tractual period.  The  buildings  and  eciuipment  eliminated  from  the 
contract  in  question — which,  however,  are  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
the  original  plans  of  the  architects  and  render  the  hospital  habitable — 
consist  of  a  nurse's  home,  stable  and  morgue,  engine  room  and  brick 
smokestack,  heating,  lighting,  and  power  plant;  plumbing  fixtures 
and  laundry,  kitchen  and  pantry  apparatus,  etc.  Provision  will  also 
have  to  be  made  for  furniture  for  the  hospital,  the  laying  out  and 
improvement  of  the  grounds,  and  for  contingent  expenses  connected 
therewith.  An  estimate  for  an  appropriation  of  $188,994  has  accord- 
ingly been  submitted  to  Congress  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  earnestly 
recommended  that  the  same  be  given  favorable  consideration. 

Howard  University. 

Howard  University  was  established  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1867, 
''for  the  education  of  ^^outh  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences."  It  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  on  which  Congress  is  represented  by 
one  Senator  and  two  Representatives,  and  is  supported  in  part  by 
funds  from  benevolent  societies  and  in  part  from  appropriations  by 
Congress.  No  tuition  is  required  except  in  the  medical  department, 
where  the  rate  is  $80  a  year,  and  in  the  law  department  there  is  a 
matriculation  fee  of  flO.  There  being  no  appropriation  therefor, 
students  in  all  departments  have  to  provide  their  own  text-books. 

The  report  of  the  president.  Rev.  John  Gordon,  D.  D.,  shows  that 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  and  the  attendance  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  aggregated 
1,125,  and  were  from  38  States  and  Territories,  from  Porto  Rico,  and 
from  the  following  foreign  countries:  Africa;  Barbados,  British  West 
Indies;  British  Guiana;  Cuba;  Demerara;  England;  Jamaica;  Liberia; 
Macedonia;  Natal,  South  Africa;  St.  Kitts,  British  West  Indies;  Ber- 
muda, British  West  Indies;  Trinidad,  British  West  Indies;  British 
Columbia;  St.  Martin,  Danish  West  Indies.  Of  these,  124  graduated 
from  the  several  departments. 

There  are  eight  practical  working  departments  connected  with  the 
university:  The  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  where  the  s'udentsare 
classified  as  in  other  American  colleges,  in  which  60  students  were 
entered  during  the  3^ear;  the  teachers'  college  for  the  study  of  educa- 
tional science  and  the  training  of  teachers,  92  students;  the  commercial 
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department,  which  is  designed  to  tit  students  for  intelligent  citizen- 
ship and  practical  business,  48  students. 

The  medical  department,  which  includes  dental  and  pharmaceutical 
courses,  210  students  were  enrolled  during  the  year. 

In  the  theological  department,  which  receives  no  aid  from  Congress, 
87  students  were  entered.  Various  denominations  are  represented 
among  the  students  and  teachers,  and  all  work  in  harmony.  The 
salary  for  an  additional  instructor  has  been  provided  by  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  and  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Woodbury,  D.  D.,  has 
accordingly  been  added  to^  the  faculty  and  will  begin  his  labors  in 
September. 

In  the  law  department,  where  the  branches  taught  are  the  same  as 
in  other  law  schools  in  the  city  of  Washington,  100  students  were 
entered  during  the  year.  The  preparatory  department,  which  fits 
students  for  college,  is  divided  into  four  classes,  each  representing  one 
year's  study.  There  were  266  students  in  attendance  in  this  depart- 
ment during  the  year. 

The  school  of  manual  arts  has  been  organized,  and  the  shopwork 
previously  conducted  in  the  industrial  department  has  given  place  to 
manual  training,  and  courses  are  arranged  to  give  adequate  instruc- 
tion to  those  intending  to  teach  manual  arts  in  elementar}^,  high,  and 
normal  schools,  and  colleges.  There  were  58  students  entered  during 
the  year. 

A  successful  summer  school  was  held  during  the  month  of  July, 
1901,  attended  by  teachers  and  others  from  15  States  and  Territories. 
There  were  204  students  in  attendance. 

In  discussing  the  needs  of  the  institution,  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity states: 

Additional  money  is  urgently  needed  to  enlarge  the  teaching  force  and  to  ade- 
quately compensate  teachers  of  experience  and  of  proved  merit.  With  better  facili- 
ties, Howard  University  can  do  a  far  greater  work  for  the  colored  people  of  our  land 
than  even  that  already  accomplished,  which  has  given  it  wide  renown  and  earned 
merited  public  confidence.  The  heating  and  lighting  arrangements  of  the  various 
buildings  are  inadequate  and  have  been  condemned  by  the  building  inspector  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  has  recommended  that  a  central  steam-heating  and  electric- 
lighting  plant  be  erected.  In  the  interests  of  economy  of  administration  and  security 
to  life  and  property,  the  university  is  in  the  most  urgent  need  of  such  a  plant,  and  it 
is  respectfully  requested  that  Congress  be  recommended  to  make  provision  at  its 
coming  session  for  the  erection  of  a  steam-heating  and  electric-lighting  plant  for  the 
university. 

Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  report  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  president  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  made  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  of  February  16,  1857  (11  Stat.  L.,  161),  shows  that 
the  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  July  1,  1904,  numbered  114; 
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admitted  during  the  year,  45;  since  admitted,  43;  total,  202.  Under 
instruction  since  July  1,  1904,  112  males  and  90  females.  Of  these, 
129  have  been  in  the  college,  representing  35  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Canada,  and  Ireland,  and  73  in  the  primary  department. 
Of  these,  55  were  admitted  as  beneficiaries  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  93  have  been  admitted  to  the  collegiate  department 
under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  August  30, 
1890,  and  June  6,  1900.  During  the  fiscal  year  30  students  and 
pupils  were  discharged  from  the  institution  by  graduation  and 
otherwise. 

General  good  health  has  prevailed  among  the  students  and  pupils 
during  the  year. 

No  important  changes  are  made  in  the  courses  of  instruction.  The 
technical  training  for  college  students  will  be  gradually  extended  as 
may  be  necessary  and  desirable.  Eleven  young  men  and  young  women 
were  graduated  in  June  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  two  for- 
mer graduates  of  the  college  received  the  master  of  arts  degree  in 
course,  and  there  were  five  graduates  from  the  normal  department, 
the  three  normal  fellows  receiving  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  and 
the  two  normal  students  being  given  certificates  of  graduation. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  institution  from  all  sources  amounted  to 
183,795.26,  of  which  176,000  was  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  general  support  and  special  repairs;  $2,710.68  was  the 
balance  remaining  from  the  appropriation  for  new  buildings,  and 
$5,084.58  was  received  for  board,  tuition,  etc.  The  expenditures  were 
$78,015.32  for  current  expenses,  $3,000  for  special  repairs,  and 
$2,710.68  for  completion  of  new  buildings. 

Work  on  a  central  heating  and  lighting  plant,  the  power  house  for 
which  was  erected  last  year,  has  been  completed.  Boilers,  engines, 
and  dynamos  have  been  installed,  seven  buildings  have  been  wired  and 
fitted  up  for  electric  light,  and  these  buildings  will  also  have  steam 
heat  from  the  central  plant. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  enacted  the  following  provision:  "The 
directors  of  said  (Columbia)  institution  are  hereby  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  colored  deaf-mute  children  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Maryland  School  for  Colored 
Deaf-Mutes,  or  some  other  suitable  school,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the 
per  capita  expense  of  educating  the  State  pupils  in  such  school." 
Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  placing  of  colored 
deaf-mutes  of  teachable  age  properly  belonging  to  the  District  in  the 
Baltimore  School  for  Colored  Deaf-Mutes,  and  an  estimate  for  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance  and  tuition  has  been  submitted. 

The  institution  received  a  copy  of  the  grand  prize  awarded  to  the 
collective  exhibit  of  schools  for  the  deaf  of  the  United  States  at  the 
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Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  the  col- 
legiate department,  and  a  grand  prize  was  conferred  upon  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  '*for  distinguished  lifelong  work  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  for  the  foundation  and  successful  maintenance  of  the 
only  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  the  deaf  in  the  world." 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  are: 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses,  for  books  and  for  illustrative  apparatus,  and  for  general 
repairs  and  improvements,  $73,000. 

For  repairs  to  the  buildings  of  the  institution,  including  plumbing 
and  steam  fitting,  and  for  repairs  to  pavements  within  the  grounds, 
$5,000. 

For  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  colored  deaf-mutes  of  teachable 
age  belonging  to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  Maryland  School  for 
Colored  Deaf -Mutes,  as  authorized  in  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1905,  $1,500. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

Under  section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1858  (11 
Stat.  L.,  294),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  place  for 
instruction  in  an  institution  for  the  blind,  in  the  State  of  Maryland  or 
some  other  State,  the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  who  are 
children  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  the  military  and  naval  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  under  section  4869  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
the  indigent  blind  children  of  teachable  age  belonging  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  report  of  George  C.  Morrison,  superintendent  of  the  institu- 
tion, shows  that  in  pursuance  of  this  authority  there  were  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  1904,  31  blind  children  under  instruction  in  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind,  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Since  that  time  2  pupils 
have  been  admitted,  6  have  withdrawn,  2  are  absent  on  account  of 
illness,  and  2  have  died,  leaving  23  beneficiaries  in  the  institution  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1905.  Included  in  the  report  is  a  statement  show- 
ing the  condition  and  progress  of  each  individual  under  instruction 
from  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  have  made  satisfactory  progress. 
Many  are  above  the  average.  One  has  become  a  competent  piano 
tuner. 

The  branches  taught  embrace  all  the  studies  of  the  public  schools 
from  the  kindergarten  to  and  including  the  grammar-school  grade, 
and  in  addition  thorough  instruction  in  music  (instrumental,  theory, 
and  voice  culture),  piano  tuning,  broom  and  mattress  making,  sewing 
(plain  and  machine),  knitting-,  crocheting,  and  various  kinds  of  fancy 
work.  During  the  past  year  net- weaving  and  rafiia  has  been  added  to 
the  handicrafts.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  development 
of  the  pupils. 
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The  school  is  furnished  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  proper  train- 
ing-of  blind  children:  Books,  apparatus,  musical  instruments,  tyipQ- 
writers,  sewing  machines,  comfortable  buildings,  ample  grounds,  and 
experienced  and  competent  teachers.  The  course  of  training  is  de- 
signed to  develop  deftness  and  give  the  pupils  a  practical  English 
education.  The  total  amount  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1904,  was  $9,068.75. 

The  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  indigent  blind  children  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  $8,125,  half  of  which  amount  is  paid  from  the  revenues 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  other  half  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1899  (30  Stat.  L.,  1101). 

Washington  Hospital  for  Foundlings. 

The  act  of  April  22,  1870  (16  Stat.  L.,  92),  placed  this  institution 
under  the  care  of  a  corporation,  to  carry  into  effect  that  provision  in 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  Joshua  Pierce,  devising  to  certain  trustees 
14  parcels  of  land  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  held  as  a 
site  for  a  hospital  for  the  reception  and  care  of  destitute  and  friendless 
children.  It  is  specifically  provided  by  the  act  that  foundlings  received 
by  this  hospital  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  wholly  under  the 
guardianship,  care,  and  control  of  said  institution,  to  be  educated, 
apprenticed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  directors 
of  said  hospital  may,  in  their  judgment,  deem  for  the  best  interests  of 
said  children,  until  they  shall  attain  the  age  of  18  years,  when  said 
care  and  control  shall  cease.  The  institution  is  managed  by  a  board 
of  directors,  who  are  required  to  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  is  maintained  in  part  by  contributions  from  benevo- 
lent persons  and  societies  and  in  part  by  Federal  appropriations. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  directors  shows  that  97  children  were 
provided  for  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  of  which 
number  43  were  remaining  in  the  institution  from  the  previous  3^ear. 

There  were  15  adoptions  during  the  year  and  35  deaths  recorded. 
Of  the  latter  23  were  under  6  months  of  age,  6  were  under  9  months, 
2  under  1  .year,  and  4  over  1  year,  leaving  47  remaining  at  the  hos- 
pital at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1905. 

The  daily  average  of  children  is  about  35.  Since  the  hospital  was 
opened  in  1887  there  have  been  244  little  ones  adopted  into  happ)^ 
homes,  where  they  will  be  trained  to  become  useful  men  and  women. 
This  is  considered  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  work  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

Including  a  balance  of  $359.89  from  last  year  the  total  receipts  from 
all  sources  were  $7,820.74,  of  which  amount  $7,299.48  was  expended  in 
the  operations  of  the  institution,  leaving  a  cash  balance  on  June  30, 
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1905,  of  $521.26.  In  order  to  effectively  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
institution  the  board  requests  a  continuance  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tion of  16,000. 

I  most  heartily  approve  of  this  charity  and  recommend  that  Congress 
appropriate  the  funds  necessary  for  its  maintenance. 

In  the  act  of  March  3, 1905  (33  Stat.  L.,  909),  the  Board  of  Charities 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  care  for  the  maintenance 
of  children  under  contract  with  the  Washington  Hospital  for  Found- 
lings. As  this  institution  has  no  connection  with  this  Department 
other  than  to  render  the  report  required  by  the  act  of  April  22,  1870, 
supra,  it  is  recommended  that  existing  law  be  so  amended  as  to  require 
the  annual  report  of  the  institution  to  be  made  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  instead  of  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

THE    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
CAPITOL  BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Capitol  Building  and 
Grounds,  Elliott  Woods,  in  his  annual  report  of  the  operations  of  his 
office,  sets  forth  in  detail  the  various  improvements  and  repairs  made 
to  the  Capitol  and  other  buildings  under  his  supervision  during  the 
past  fiscal  year. 

An  important  improvement  is  the  inauguration  of  three  complete 
systems  of  ventilation  in  the  fireplace-flue  sj^stem  of  the  building, 
comprising  the  installation  in  the  Senate  wing,  the  central  building, 
and  the  House  wing  of  exhaust  fans  directly  connected  to  each  fire- 
place flue  in  these  sections,  the  purpose  being  to  control  a  continuous 
exhaust  on  the  various  fireplaces  in  the  building. 

New  and  enlarged  skylights  are  being  erected  over  the  Senate  anc 
House  wings  which,  when  completed,  will  add  materially  to  the  natura 
lighting  of  the  chambers  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives.  Special  bronze  electric- lighting  fixtures  have  been  installec 
in  the  principal  corridors  of  the  building. 

Extensive  changes  have  been  made  in  the  restaurant  of  the  Hous( 
for  its  betterment,  so  that  all  service  after  the  noon  hour  is  possible 
from  appliances  installed  on  the  main  floor  of  the  restaurant  proper 
The  plumbing  in  general  throughout  the  building  has  been  overhaule( 
and  obsolete  specimens  replaced  by  modern  types.  New  controlling 
devices  have  been  installed  for  use  in  connection  with  the  operation  o 
the  elevators  in  the  building.  The  introduction  of  additional  appara 
tus  for  ventilation  will  doubtless  add  much  to  the  already  satisfactor; 
system  now  in  use,  especially  that  for  the  committee  rooms  an 
restaurant. 

The  bronze  doors  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  House  wing  have  bee 
completed,  and  will  be  fully  installed  before  the, next   meeting 
Congress. 
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The  improvement  in  the  Capitol  grounds  during  the  past  year  has 
been  marked;  the  hiwns  have  been  cared  for  and  nmch-needed  prun- 
ing given  to  the  trees,  of  which  there  is  a  hirge  variety  of  both 
foreign  and  domestic  growth.  The  roadways  and  walks  have  been 
kept  in  repair.  The  imused  car  shelter  at  the  southeast  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  removed  to  the  northeast  section  for  use  as  a  shelter 
house  at  the  terminal  of  the  railway.  The  terrace  plant  cases  have 
been  lined  with  lead  and  supplied  with  entirely"  new  plantings. 

All  needed  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  engine  house,  Senate  and 
House  stables. 

Important  special,  as  well  as  ordinary,  improvements  and  repairs 
have  been  made  at  the  District  of  Columbia  court-house,  providing  for 
the  needs  of  the  courts  and  their  officers,  including  the  installation  of 
fireproof  cases  and  shelving  for  the  recorder  of  deeds  and  the  court  of 
appeals.  The  improvements  involved  important  structural  changes 
to  the  central  section  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  building. 

The  work  performed  at  the  Botanic  Garden  was  of  the  usual  char- 
acter, involving  repairs,  improvements,  etc.,  to  green  and  plant  houses 
and  the  heating  apparatus. 

The  House  and  Senate  office  buildings,  provided  for,  respectively^, 
under  the  acts  approved  March  3,  1903,  and  April  28,  1904,  are  in 
process  of  construction.  The  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  the 
House  office  building  has  been  completed.  The  concrete  foundations 
and  considerable  brickwork  has  been  installed  west  of  the  line  of  the 
railwa}^  tunnel,  which  runs  under  the  eastern  portion  of  the  building, 
and  marble  for  the  superstructure  is  being  placed  on  the  grounds. 
In  addition  to  the  contract  for  the  excavation,  other  contracts  for  the 
construction  of  the  concrete  foundations,  rough  bi'ickwork  for  the 
entire  exterior,  and  the  cut-stone  work  for  the  court,  as  well  as  for 
the  iron  beams  for  two  floors  of  the  building,  have  been  let.  Con- 
tracts have  also  been  awarded  for  various  classes  of  building  material 
required  in  the  construction. 

At  the  site  of  the  office  building  for  the  Senate  the  general  excava- 
tion has  been  completed,  and  during  the  present  building  season  the 
installation  of  the  concrete  fittings  of  the  building,  including  certain 
deep  foundation  work  necessary  along  the  east  side  of  the  square  adja- 
cent to  the  railway  tunnel,  above  mentioned,  will  be  carried  forward. 
Bids  for  cut-stone  work  which  had  been  received  were  finally  rejected 
on  account  of  the  price  and  new  bids  called  for. 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Capitol  building  and  reimirs,  $32,000;  improvement  of  the  Cap- 
itol grounds,  125,000;  lighting  of  Capitol  grounds,  etc.,  $42,500; 
engine  house  and  Senate  and  House  stables,  |1,500;  repairs,  special 
and  annual,  to  the  court-house,  District  of  Columbia,  $30,840. 
12306—05 15 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION   BOARD. 

The  act  approved  January  12,  1903  (32  Stat.  L.,  768),  incorporated 
the  General  Education  Board,  the  object  of  the  corporation  being  the 
promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States,  without  distinction 
of  race,  sex,  or  creed.    The  last  clause  of  section  6  of  the  act  provides — 

That  the  corporation  shall  annually  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States  a  report  in  writing,  stating  in  detail  the  property,  real  or  personal, 
held  by  the  corporation,  and  the  expenditure  or  other  use  or  disposition  of  the  same, 
or  the  income  thereof,  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  office  of  the  General  Education  Board  is  located  at  54  William 
street,  New  York  City.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  are:  Robert 
C.  Ogden,  chairman;  George  Eoster  Peabody,  treasurer;  Rev.  Wallace 
Buttrick  and  Starr  J.  Murphy,  secretaries  and  executive  officers.  The 
nine  trustees  required  by  the  act  of  incorporation  are:  Erederick  T. 
Gates,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Walter  H.  Page,  J.  D. 
Rockefeller,  jr.,  Albert  Shaw,  Hugh  H.  Hanna,  William  R.  Harper, 
and  E.  Benjamin  Andrews. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  corporation  corresponds  with  the  calendar 
year.  In  its  report  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1903,  the  Board 
stated  that  it  had  no  permanent  fund  or  property,  real  or  personal. 
Prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Board  b}^  the  foregoing  act  it  existed 
as  a  voluntary  association,  which  had  on  hand  January  1, 1903,  a  balance 
of  $13,507.21.  Upon  the  incorporation  of  the  Board  it  took  over  this 
balance.  The  receipts  during  the  year  from  contributions  and  other 
sources  were  $173,244.56,  makinga  total  of  1186,751.77  on  hand.  The 
aggregate  expenditures,  including  appropriations  for  educational  insti- 
tutions, administrative  expenses,  etc. ,  during  thej^ear  were  $181,505.68, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  3^ear  of  $5,246.09. 

Erom  the  report  of  the  Board  for  1904  it  appears  that  the  tota 
receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year  were  $109,273.41;  the  tota 
expenditures,  including  appropriations  for  educational  institutions 
administrative  expenses,  etc.,  were  $108,651.70,  leaving  a  balance  o 
$621.71  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  report  of  the  Board  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1905 
will,  it  is  stated,  be  submitted  to  the  Department  as  soon  after  tha 
date  as  practicable;  and  the  advisability  of  the  corporation  having  it 
fiscal  year  correspond  with  that  of  the  United  States  will  be  takei 
up  for  consideration  b}^  the  board  of  trustees  at  their  next  meeting. 

WASHINGTON     AND     GEORGETOWN     RAILWAY 

COMPANY. 

The  act  approved  May  17,  1862  (12  Stat.  L.,  389),  entitled  "An  ac 
to  incorporate  the  Washington  and  Georgetown  Railroad  (yompan}^, 
provides,  among  other  things,  that  said  company  shall  lay  upon  the  lii 
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of  its  road  rails  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  act  of  March  1,  1895  (28  Stat.  L., 
700),  authorizes  the  Rock  Creek  Railwa}^  Company  (now  the  Capital 
Traction  Company)  to  lease  or  purchase  connecting  and  intersecting 
lines  of  street  railway  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  expressly  pro- 
vides that  no  railway  company  taking  advantage  of  the  act  shall  be 
thereb}^  released  from  an}^  obligation  or  restriction  imposed  by  its 
original  charter  or  any  law  of  Congress  subsequently  enacted. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Washington  and  Georgetown  Railroad 
Compan}^,  or  its  successor,  the  Capital  Traction  Company,  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  this  Department  other  than  as  stated  above, 
I  have  the  honor  to  renew  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  last 
annual  report  that  so  much  of  the  law  as  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  approve  the  form  of  rails  proposed  to  be  laid  upon  the 
line  of  road  of  said  Washington  and  Georgetown  Railroad  Company 
be  repealed,  or  that  the  act  in  question  be  so  amended  as  to  require 
the  submission  of  such  rails  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  instead  of  to  this  Department.- 

COLUMBIA  RAIL^VAY  COMPANY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Columbia 
Railway  Company  of  the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  May  24, 
1870  (16  Stat.  L.,  136),  provides,  among  other  things,  for  the  annual 
election  of  directors,  and  the  submission  by  them  of  yearly  reports  to 
the  stockholders  and  to  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  vice-president  of  the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company 
reports  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  6,  1900  (31  Stat.  L.,  270),  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  certain 
railway  corporations  owning  and  operating  street  railways  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,"  the  Columbia  Railway  Company,  by  a  deed  dated 
February  4,  1902,  transferred  all  its  property,  rights,  and  franchises 
to  the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Compan}^,  which  has  since 
that  time  operated  the  lines  at  one  time  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Columbia  Railway  Company;  that  the  property  of  said  company  is 
operated  jointly  with  other  lines  owned  by  the  Washington  Railway 
and  Electric  Company,  and  that  the  report  submitted  to  Congress  by 
the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company  included  a  report  of 
the  operation  and  management  of  the  Columbia  Railway  Company  for 
the  calendar  yesir  ended  December  31,  1904. 

The  vice-president  further  states  that  in  making  such  report  it  is 
believed  that  the  requirements  of  the  statute  under  which  the  Columbia 
Railwa}^  Compan}^  was  incorporated  are  complied  with,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Columbia  Railway  Company  exists  as  a  corporation  to-da}^ 
for  the  purpose  of  taking,  if  need  be,  the  necessary  steps  to  extinguish 
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a  bonded  indebtedness  which  was  on  its  property  when  conveyed  to 
the  Washington  Railway  and  Electric  Company.  In  view  of  this 
merger  of  interests,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  Washington 
Railway  and  Electric  Company  i-eports  directly  to  Congress  as  to  the 
operation  of  all  the  lines  owned  and  controlled  by  it,  I  have  the  honor 
to  renew  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  last  annual  report,  that 
so  much  of  the  act  of  May  24,  1870,  incorporating  the  Columbia  Rail- 
way Company  as  requires  it  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  be  repealed. 

THE  WASHINGTON   GASLIGHT  COMPANY. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23,  1874,  entitled  ''  An  act  reg- 
ulating gas  works"  (18  Stat.  L.,  277),  after  providing  the  rate  to  be 
paid  for  gas  furnished  by  the  Washington  Gaslight  Company  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  contains  a  clause  as  follows  (sec.  11): 

Provided,  That  when  the  price  of  gas  coals  deUvered  at  the  works  of  the  Wash- 
ington Gashght  Company  shall  advance  to  eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  the 
price  of  gas  to  consumers  may  be  advanced  ten  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  and  an 
additional  ten  cents  per  thousand  feet  for  each  additional  dollar  per  ton  that  gas 
coals  may  advance  in  price,  and  in  like  manner  a  reduction  of  ten  cents  per 
thousand  feet  shall  be  made  for  each  and  every  dollar  per  ton  that  gas  coals  may 
fall  in  price  below  seven  dollars  per  ton.  And  for  that  purpose  the  Washington 
Gaslight  Company  shall  in  the  month  of  May  in  each  year,  furnish  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  with  a  statement  of  all  their  coal  contracts  or  purchases  for  the 
ensuing  year  excepting  the  Eitchie  mineral  and  the  Richmond  coal,  the  cost  of 
which  shall  not  enter  into  any  calculation  in  making  an  average,  w^hich  statement 
shall  be  sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  their  engineer  and  secretary,  and 
the  advance  or  reduction  of  price  shall  take  place  on  the  first  of  July  ensuing. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  John  R.  McLean,  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  Gaslight  Company,  has  submitted  a  statement 
giving  the  prices  of  the  several  kinds  of  coal  at  the  works  of  the  com- 
pany, as  follows:  Gas  coal  alongside  wharf  west  station.  Twenty-sixth 
and  G  streets  northwest,  30,000  tons,  at  |3.20,  15  cents  per  ton  dis- 
charging and  handling;  gas  coal  at  east  station.  Twelfth  and  M  streets 
southeast,  15,000  tons,  at  $3.00,  15  cents  per  ton  discharging  and  han- 
dling; 20,000  tons  hard  white  ash  broken  coal,  delivered  at  west  station, 
at  $4.70,  discharging,  etc.,  15  cents  per  ton.  The  same  coal  delivered 
at  east  station,  8,000  tons,  at  $4.85  per  ton. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  June  23,  1874,  supra,  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  an  inspector  of  gas  and  meters  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $2,000;  and  the  first  incumbent  of 
thatofhce  was  commissioned  by  the  President  February  27, 1875,  such 
commission  being  upon  the  records  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Up  to  and  including  September  SO,  1879,  the  inspector  submitted  to 
this   Department  annual  reports  showing  the  results  of  inspections 
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made  by  him,  but  since  that  date  it  is  understood  that  the  inspector 
has  reported  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  the  .District  of  Cohimbia  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1903  (32 
Stat.  L.,  959),  there  is  a  clause  as  follows: 

Hereafter  the  inspector  of  gas  and  meters  and  assistant  inspector  of  gas  and  meters 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Inasmuch  as  the  inspector  is  now  appointed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  as  the  Washington  Gaslight  Com- 
pany has  no  connection  whatever  with  this  Department  other  than  to 
render  the  report  required  by  the  section  of  the  act  above  referred  to, 
it  is  believed  that  the  company  should  hereafter  be  required  to  report 
either  direct  to  Congress  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  instead  of  to  this  Department,  and  accordingly  I  have  the 
honor  to  again  recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation  having  this  end 
in  view. 

LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1440), 
appropriate  exhibits  representing  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Indian  schools,  Indian  Territory,  and  Alaska,  were  installed  and  main- 
tained at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  which  closed  December 
1,  1904. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Department  displayed  in  the  Government  build- 
ing illustrated  the  operations  of  and  results  attained  in  its  various 
bureaus,  and  included  comprehensive  exhibits  from  the  Geological 
Surve}^,  Bureau  of  Education,  Patent  Office,  General  Land  Office, 
Indian  Office,  Pension  Bureau,  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Govern- 
ment Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  panoramas  and  views  of  the  national 
parks  and  reservations  under  the  supervision  of  this  Department,  the 
details  of  which  are  described  in  the  appendix  to  my  last  annual  report. 
The  status  of  the  independent  exhibits  maintained  at  the  exposition 
by  the  Department  is  as  follows: 

The  Indian  school  exhibit  illustrated  the  progress  of  the  Indians 
along  educational  lines.  The  general  scheme  was  designed  to  contrast 
the  old  life  of  the  Indians  with  the  new,  as  brought  about  by  the  edu- 
cational and  administrative  policy  of  the  Government,  groups  of  old 
Indians  representing  thirteen  of  the  principal  tribes  and  150  pupils 
from  five  of  the  larger  schools  having  been  brought  to  the  exposition 
for  the  purpose.  The  progress  made  in  recent  years,  illustrated  in 
iiumerous  booths  in  the  building,  consisted  of  a  modern  domestic- 
science  establishment,  including  laundry,  kitchen,  and  dining  room, 
conducted  entirely  by  Indian  girl  students,  all  of  the  furniture  having 
been  made  by  Indian  boys;  man}^  other  exhibits  in  industrial  and 
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manual  training  were  also  shown,  and  a  dail}^  newspaper  was  published 
bj^  the  students,  copies  of  which  were  distributed  among  the  visitors. 
The  amount  appropriated,  $65,000,  was  fulh-  consumed  in  the  instal- 
lation of  this  interesting  exhibit. 

The  Indian  Territory  exhibit  illustrated  the  resources  of  that  Ter- 
ritory, and  its  exhibits  were  displayed  in  the  agricultural,  horticul- 
tural, and  mining  buildings.  An  attractive  building,  containing  the 
educational  exhibits  and  views  of  various  portions  of  the  Territory, 
was  erected  on  the  plateau  of  States,  and  served  as  headquarters  for 
the  numerous  visitors  from  the  Territory  attending  the  fair.  At  the 
close  of  the  exposition  there  remained  an  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  amounting  to  $2,311.24  to  be  turned  into  the  Treasury, 
to  which  should  be  added  the  sum  of  $599.26  received  from  sale  of 
stoves  and  building  and  refund  of  water  rent.  Furniture  valued  at 
approximately  $2,000  belonging  to  the  Indian  Territory  exhibit  was 
turned  over  to  the  Indian  Office  and  was  subsequently  distributed 
among  various  Indian  schools  and  agencies. 

The  Alaska  exhibit  was  installed  in  a  building  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  contained  excellent  collections  of  the  various  ores  and  min- 
erals of  the  district,  as  well  as  exhibits  pertaining  to  agriculture,  the 
canneries,  furs,  schools,  native  handicraft  and  curios,  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  totem  poles.  The  exhibit  was  maintained  well  within  the 
appropriation  therefor,  a  balance  of  $3,132.74  remaining  at  its  close, 
to  which  might  be  added  the  sum  of  $1,903.18  received  on  account  of 
the  sale  of  the  building  and  other  materials,  which  has  been  deposited 
in  the  Treasury.  A  great  portion  of  the  materials  of  this  exhibit  was 
forwarded  for  the  use  of  a  similar  exhibit  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  at  Portland,  Oreg. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 

B}^  section  2  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  13, 1904,  author- 
izing the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition,  provision  was  made  for  the 
exhibition  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  by  the  several  Executive  Depart- 
ments of  such  articles  and  material  as  illustrated  the  function  and 
administrative  faculty  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace  and  its 
resources  as  a  war  power,  the  nature  of  our  institutions  and  their 
adaptability  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  for  the  selection  from  the 
Government  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  of  such 
articles  as  were  deemed  advisable,  and  their  transportation  to  Portland 
to  form  a  part  of  the  Government  exhibit  at  that  exposition.  A  Gov- 
ernment board  was  authorized  and  created  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Dawson,  chief  clerk  of  the  Depart- 
ment, was  designated  as  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  thereon. 
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The  exhibit  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  maintained  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  description  of  which 
was  printed  as  an  appendix  in  the  last  annual  report. 

Alaska  Exhibit. — By  section  3  of  the  same  act  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  authorized  to  select  from  the  Alaska  exhibit  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  so  much  of  that  exhibit  as  he  deemed 
necessary,  and  to  appoint  one  or  more  persons  to  supervise  the  selec- 
tion, purchase,  preparation,  transportation,  installation,  and  return  of 
such  articles  as  mi^ht  be  exhibited.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  provision  the  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated.  Governor  John 
G.  Brady  was  designated  as  acting  executive  commissioner,  and 
directed  to  make  selections  from  the  Alaska  exhibit  at  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  prior  to  the  shipment  of  the  articles  to  Portland, 
and  to  inaugurate  the  collection  of  additional  material  therefor  in 
Alaska  and  elsewhere.  Bj^  reason  of  the  stress  of  public  business, 
which  rendered  it  impracticable  for  the  governor  to  proceed  to  Port- 
land during  the  period  of  the  exposition,  Mr.  William  A.  Kelly  was 
subsequently  appointed  as  permanent  executive  commissioner. 

An  experienced  taxidermist  was  employed  to  prepare  and  mount 
specimens  of  birds  and  animals  of  Alaska,  and  a  creditable  exhibit  of 
such  wild  game  was  made.  A  collector  traveled  through  the  valley  of 
the  Yukon  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  interior  and  remote  sections 
of  Alaska  in  behalf  of  the  exhibit,  and  many  other  articles  were  loaned 
or  donated  by  mining  and  transportation  companies  and  individuals 
or  collected  through  the  efforts  of  mayors  of  towns  and  auxiliary 
associations  organized  for  that  purpose. 

Space  for  the  display  of  the  Alaska  exhibit  was  provided  by  the 
Government  board  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Government  building. 
Owing  to  the  limited  floor  space  thus  supplied,  it  was  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  construct  a  balcony  in  one  end  of  the  building,  which  was  util- 
ized as  an  office  for  the  administrative  force  of  the  exhibit,  and 
provided  additional  space  for  the  exhibit.  The  balcony  and  stairway 
leading  thereto  were  constructed  of  Alaskan  red  and  yellow  cedar,  a 
class  of  lumber  which  grows  in  great  quantities  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  district. 

The  totem  poles,  which  formed  a  picturesque  portion  of  the  exhibit 
at  St.  Louis,  were  forwarded  to  Portland  and  placed  in  position  near 
the  entrance  to  the  building,  where  they  excited  the  same  great  inter- 
est and  attention.  This  collection  is  probably  the  most  valuable  and 
best  ever  assembled,  and  as  they  were  loaned  to  the  Department  by 
natives  of  Alaska  for  displa}^  at  these  expositions,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  be  returned,  arrangements  for  their  return  to  the  district 
have  been  made.  A  native  war  canoe  which  accompanied  these  poles 
will  also  be  returned. 

The  work  of  installing  the  Alaska  exhibit  was  done  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Marvin,  the  special  agent  therefor,  who 
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occupied  a  similar  position  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 
Profiting  by  the  experience  at  St.  Louis,  it  was  determined  to  employ 
a  number  of  attendants,  residents  of  Alaska,  to  explain  to  visitors  all 
features  of  the  exhibit,  and  to  answer  inquiries  regarding  the  resources, 
industries,  climate,  etc.,  of  the  district.  It  is  believed  that  the  course 
thus  followed  was  entirel}^  satisfactory,  and,  judging  from  the  many 
inquiries  received  from  the  visitors  to  this  exhibit,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  lively  interest  of  the  American  people  in  the  resources  and 
future  development  of  Alaska  has  been  enlisted  and  stimulated,  and 
that  the  purpose  of  the  act  providing  for  such  exhibit  has  therefore 
been  accomplished. 

The  exhibit  occupied  the  whole  of  the  floor  and  wall  space  allotted, 
and  very  fully  illustrated  the  resources,  industries,  and  interests  of  the 
district.  It  included  gold,  copper,  tin,  and  other  ores  from  many  of 
the  mines  in  Alaska,  the  ores  being  classified  and  labeled  so  as  to  show 
their  characteristics  and  the  geographical  location  of  the  mines  from 
which  taken.  A  gold  brick  valued  at  $19,355.77,  from  Nome,  was 
exhibited;  and  this  specimen,  together  with  the  largest  gold  nugget 
found  in  Alaska,  valued  at  $3,276,  and  many  other  nuggets  of  less 
value  and  gold  dust  from  12  different  mines,  formed  one  of  the  mcst 
attractive  features  of  the  exhibit,  the  case  containing  the  same  being 
continually  surrounded,  by  visitors.  Pay  dirt  from  some  of  the  most 
productive  gold  mines  was  also  displa3^ed.  Quartz  tin  from  the 
recently  discovered  ledges  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  near  Bering- 
Strait  was  also  shown.  It  is  claimed  that  these  ore  bodies  are  very 
rich  and  capable  of  producing,  when  fully  developed,  all  the  tin 
required  by  the  United  States.  Cassiterite,  tourmaline,  garnets,  ruby 
sand,  jade,  graphite,  coal,  cinnabar  ore,  talc,  peat,  mineral  water, 
petroleum,  crude  and  refined,  and  guano  were  likewise  exhibited. 

A  valuable  product  of  Alaska  is  marble.  Monuments,  pillars,  and 
slabs  from  the  marble  quarries  at  Ham  Island,  Fort  Wrangell,  and 
Prince  William  Island  were  exhibited;  cereals  and  grasses  from  the 
experimental  station  in  southeastern  Alaska  were  displayed,  as  well 
as  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  district,  and  a  collection  of  125 
varieties  of  pressed  wild  flowers,  some  found  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic 
Circle.  These  latter  groups  demonstrated  that  agriculture  is  possible 
and  practicable  in  Alaska. 

Collections  of  furs  and  mounted  animals  were  made,  and  included 
the  brown  and  black  bear,  moose,  wolverine,  mink,  beaver,  white,  red, 
black,  and  silver  fox,  l3^nx,  mountain  sheep,  caribou,  sea  otter,  and 
deer.  The  ornithological  exhibit  included  American  bald  eagles,  geese, 
ducks,  scooters,  mergansers,  cormorants,  gulls,  loons,  magpies,  owls, 
ptarmigan,  grouse,  swan,  and  puffin.  The  stools  on  which  the  birds 
were  mounted  were  made  b}^  native  boys  in  the  Industrial  School  at 
Sitka. 
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Very  interesting  school  exhibits  were  furnished  from  the  towns  of 
Juneau,  Valdez,  Eagle,  Seward,  Petersburg,  Unalakleet,  Sitka,  Nome, 
Skagway,  Wrangell,  and  from  the  mission,  kindergarten,  and  native 
schools.  A  large  collection  of  Indian  curios,  including  indoor  totems, 
hunting  and  fishing  devices,  and  thousands  of  ornamental  articles 
formed  a  rare  and  valuable  ethnological  exhibit. 

By  direction  of  the  Department,  a  catalogue  of  the  Alaska  exhibit 
was  prepared  by  the  special  agent  in  charge,  by  means  of  which  much 
valuable  information  concerning  the  district  has  been  disseminated;  the 
value  of  the  exhibit  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  jury  of  awards  for 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  has  awarded  60  medals  to 
exhibitors  in  the  Alaska  section. 

At  the  close  of  the  exposition,  the  loaned  exhibits  were  returned  to 
the  owners,  and  such  other  exhibits  as  were  the  property  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  acquired  for  the  use  of  the  Alaska  Exhibit  by  purchase 
or  donation,  which  include  mineral  specimens  of  all  kinds,  curios, 
mounted  animals  and  birds,  transparencies,  maps,  photographs,  show- 
cases, etc.,  have  been  forwarded  to  Sitka,  to  become  a  part  of  the 
District  Historical  Library  and  Museum,  the  maintenance  of  which  is 
provided  for  by  law.  The  exhibit  was  maintained  well  within  the 
appropriation  made  therefor,  and  when  all  outstanding  expenses 
incurred  in  connection  with  its  installation  and  the  return  of  exhibits 
have  been  paid,  a  balance  of  approximately  $6,000  will  remain  to  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury. 

THE    MARITIME    CANAL    COMPANY    OF    NICARAGUA. 

Section  6  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 1889,  entitled 
"An  act  to  incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua" 
(25  Stat.  L.,  675),  provides: 

Said  company  shall  make  a  report  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  in  each  year 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  shall  be  duly  verified  on  oath  by  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  thereof,  giving  such  detailed  statement  of  its  affairs,  and  of  its 
assets  and  liabilities,  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  any 
willfully  false  statement  so  made  shall  be  deemed  perjury,  and  punishable  as  such. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  require  such  annual  state- 
ment and  to  prescribe  the  form  thereof  and  the  particulars  to  be  given  thereby. 

The  report  of  this  corporation,  I  am  advised,  is  in  preparation,  and 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Department  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
law;  upon  receipt  thereof  it  will  be  duly  forwarded  to  Congress. 
Very  respectfully, 


Secretai'y. 
The  President. 


APPENDIX. 


Exhibit  A. 

[Referred  to  on  page  43  of  the  report.] 
REPORT  OF   THE  COMMISSION    TO   THE    FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  June  30,  1905. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission 
to  the  Five  Civihzed  Tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905. 
Very  respectfully, 

Tams  Bixby,  Chairman. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


It  was  estimated  in  March,  1904,  that  rhe  Commission  would  practically  finish  the 
work  of  administering  upon  the  estate  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  by  July  1,  1905. 
This  estimate  of  course  did  not  include  such  fractions  of  work  as  would  necessarily 
be  carried  over  by  operation  of  law;  it  presumed  no  interruptions  of  the  work  by 
judicial  proceedings,  and  it  did  not  contemplate  the  adoption  of  new  undertakings  by 
Congress. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing.  Congress  gave  the  Commission  the  appropria- 
tion it  asked  for,  required  the  work  to  be  finished  within  the  time  named,  and  limited 
the  existence  of  the  Commission  to  July  1,  1905. 

Immediately  after  this  legislation  had  been  formulated  Congress  made  extensive 
additions  to  the  duties  of  the  Commission.  It  did  not,  however,  increase  the  appro- 
priation or  lengthen  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  It  reopened  the  Dela- 
ware claims,  which  had  been  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  there  devolved  upon 
the  Commission  the  adjudication  of  numerous  individual  rights  under  the  new  law. 
It  also  reopened  the  rolls  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole  nations 
to  provide  allotments  for  newly  born  children.  The  Commission  called  attention  to 
these  features  in  its  report  of  June  30,  1904,  but  it  asked  for  nothing  additional.  It 
addressed  itself  to  the  task  of  devising  new  sources  of  economy  and  efficiency.  The 
well-known  state  of  the  public  revenue,  apart  from  other  considerations,  admon- 
ished such  a  course;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  showing,  as  is  done  in  detail  in 
this  report,  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  good  the  expectation  that  was  enter- 
tained. More  has  been  done  than  we  thought  we  should  be  able  to  do,  and  the 
remaining  work  is  brought  to  a  condition  where,  to  finish  the  remnants  which  are 
left  and  to  await  the  slow  and  uncertain  determination  of  what  is  held  up  by  judicial 
proceedings,  the  service  of  one  man,  with  a  reduced  and  diminishing  corps  of  clerks, 
alone  is  necessary. 

Congress  authorized  the  beginning  of  the  allotment  of  the  lands  of  these  tribes  to 
the  individual  citizens  of  the  tribes  in  1898,  when  the  Curtis  bill  was  passed.  That 
was  the  beginning  not  only  of  the  allotment  of  the  land,  or,  rather,  the  preparatory 
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work  therefor,  but  also  of  the  effacement  of  the  tribal  governments.  The  primar 
cause  of  this  step  was  the  incapacity  of  the  tribes  for  self-government.  The  educatec 
and  shrewd  classes  of  the  tribes  had  rendered  the  conditions  of  life  almost  intolei 
able  for  the  ignorant,  and  the  times  also  called  for  an  extension  of  the  right  of  citi 
zenship  so  as  to  confer  the  right  of  suffrage  and  self-government  upon  the  far  mor 
numerous  but  disfranchised  white  population  of  the  Territory. 

This  policy  was  bitterly  opposed  by  nearly  all  of  the  wealthy  and  speculative  citi 
zens  of  the  tribes.  A  numerous  delegation  of  this  class  opposed  the  policy  an< 
denounced  the  Commission  in  1898  before  the  Indian  Committee  of  the  Senate 
Fortunately  the  committee,  before  taking  final  and  adverse  action,  as  seemed  to  be  it 
determination,  called  on  the  Commission  for  such  facts  as  the  record  showed.'  Th 
result  was  that  the  alleged  facts  of  the  delegation  were  shown  to  be  false,  and,  as  no\ 
recalled,  many  of  those  who  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Commission  were  shown  b; 
written  evidence  to  be  steeped  in  corruption,  and  the  Curtis  bill  was  passed. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  Commission  has  been  to  protec 
the  tribes  and  the  work  intrusted  to  it  from  the  schemes  and  attacks  of  this  class  c 
men.  They  never  intended  that  this  work  should  succeed.  They  never  intended  t 
give  up  their  prey;  and  they  have  pulled  at  it  like  eagles  at  a  carcass  at  every  ste 
of  its  progress.  We  have  reported  their  transgressions  almost  without  number.  T 
home  influences  have  been  added  strong  outside  alliances,  arising  chiefly  from  th 
discoveries  of  petroleum  in  the  Territory.  Aggregations  of  capital  and  influenc 
have  combined  to  push  predatory  schemes;  and  while  in  the  main  these  men  hav 
been  foiled  of  their  plunder,  yet  they  have  so  far  been  able  to  escape  the  punish 
ment  that  should  be  visited  for  their  crimes. 

LEGISLATION. 

By  certain  provisions  inserted  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  yea 
ending  June  30,  1906,  a  considerable  amount  of  work  was  delegated  to  this  Commis 
sion  which  was  not  anticipated  when  it  was  expected  that  the  business  of  the  Com 
mission  could  be  completed  by  July,  1905.  Especially  is  this  true  with  respect  t 
the  enrolling  of  children  born  to  citizens  of  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Creek,  an 
Seminole  nations  since  the  rolls  of  those  tribes  were  closed.  The  provisions  referre 
to  are  as  follows: 

That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  hereby  authorized,  for  sixt 
days  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  to  receive  and  consider  applicatior 
for  enrollment  of  infant  children  born  prior  to  September  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hui 
dred  and  two,  and  who  were  living  on  said  date,  to  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Chocta 
and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Indians,  whose  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the  Seen 
tary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act;  and  to  enroll  an 
make  allotments  to  such  children. 

That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  authorized,  for  sixty  da; 
after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  to  receive  and  consider  applications  f( 
enrollment  of  children  born  subsequent  to  September  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hui 
dred  and  two,  and  prior  to  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  wl 
were  living  on  said  latter  date,  to  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chick 
saw  tribes  of  Indians,  whose  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  tl 
Interior  prior  to  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act;  and  to  enroll  and  make  alio 
ments  to  such  children. 

That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  authorized,  for  sixty  di 
after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  to  receive  and  consider  applications  f 
enrollment  of  children  born  subsequent  to  May  twenty-five,  nineteen  hundred  ar 
one,  and  prior  to  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  living  on  said  latt 
date,  to  citizens  of  the  Creek  tribe  of  Indians,  whose  enrollment  has  been  approv( 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act;  and 
enroll  and  make  allotments  to  such  children. 

That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  authorized,  for  ninety  da 
after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  to  receive  and  consider  applications  f 
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enrollment  of  infant  children  l)orn  prior  to  ]\Iarch  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five, 
and  living  on  said  latter  date,  to  citizens  of  the  Seminole  trilje  whose  enrollment  has 
been  api)roved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  to  enroll  and  mak(i  allotments 
to  such  children,  giving  to  each  an  equal  number  of  acres  of  land,  and  such  children 
shall  also  share  eciually  with  other  citizens  of  the  Seminole  tribe  in  the  distribution 
of  all  other  tribal  property  and  funds. 

The  results  of  this  work  will  be  specifically  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  enroll- 
ment. 

Special  attention  is  here  brought  to  the  fact  that  the  final  rolls  of  the  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  and  Creek  nations  had  not  been  completed  or  approved  in  full  at  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  act.  Children  of  those  persons  entitled  to  enrollment  as 
citizens  of  the  tribes  named  whose  enrollment  had  not,  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  act,  been  finally  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may  not  be  enrolled 
under  its  terms.  It  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  provide  for  the  enrollment  of  chil- 
dren born  prior  to  March  4, 1905,  to  members  of  the  tribe  whose  enrollment  has  been 
approved  since  the  passage  of  the  act,  or  may  hereafter  be  approved. 

Other  important  provisions  affecting  the  work  of  the  Commission  are  those  relating 
to  the  claims  of  citizens,  by  intermarriage,  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  sale  of 
improved  lands  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  and  the  disposition  of  the  residue  lands  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  as  follows: 

That  in  the  case  entitled  "  In  the  matter  of  enrollment  of  persons  claiming  rights 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  by  intermarriage,  against  the  United  States,  Departmental, 
Numbered  Seventy-Six,"  now  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  said  court  is 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  render  final  judgment  in  said  case,  and  either 
party  feeling  itself  aggrieved  by  said  judgment  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  within  thirty  days  from  the  filing  of  said  judg- 
ment in  the  Court  of  Claims.  And  the  said  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall 
advance  said  case  on  its  calendar  for  early  hearing. 

That  Delaware-Cherokee  citizens  who  have  made  improvements,  or  were  in  right- 
ful possession  of  such  improvements  upon  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  April 
twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  to  which  there  is  no  valid  adverse  claim, 
shall  have  the  right  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  to  dis- 
pose of  such  improvements  to  other  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to  select 
allotments  at  a  valuation  to  be  approved  by  an  official  to  be  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  that  purpose,  and  the  amount  for  which  said  improvements  are  uisposed  of, 
if  sold  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  land  until  paid,  and  such  lien  may  be  enforced  by  the  vendor  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction:  Provided,  That  the  right  of  any  Delaware-Cherokee  citizen  to 
dispose  of  such  improvements  shall,  before  the  valuation  at  which  the  improvements 
may  be  sold,  be  determined  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  prescribe. 

That  the  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
sell  the  residue  of  the  lands  of  the  Creek  Nation  not  taken  as  allotments  is  hereby 
repealed,  and  the  provision  of  the  Creek  agreement,  Article  III,  approved  March 
one,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  restored  and  reenacted. 

Since  the  act  became  effective  the  Court  of  Claims  rendered  a  decision  adverse  to 
the  intermarried  citizenship  claimants  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  The  case  was  sub- 
sequently appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  now 
pending. 

The  matter  of  the  sale  of  improved  lands  by  the  Delaware  Indians  will  be  treated 
elsewhere. 

The  appropriation  act  also  provides  for  the  completion  of  unfinished  business  of 
the  Commission,  if  any,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
present  chairman  has  been  detailed  as  "Commissioner  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes," 
to  have  imTiediate  charge  of  the  work  in  the  field. 
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ENROLLMENT   OF    CITIZENS. 

The  work  of  enrolling  the  members  of  the  Five  Tribes  in  Indian  Territory  may  b' 
classed  under  three  general  heads: 

First,  the  reception  of  applications  for  enrollment. 

Second,  the  determination  of  the  rights  of  the  applicants. 

Third,  the  actual  placing  of  the  names  of  those  entitled  to  be  enrolled  upon  th 
final  rolls  for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  first  has  occupied  a  space  of  nearly  nine  years,  the  work  having  been  commence< 
under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  and  ended  June  2,  1905,  with  the  expiration  of  th 
time  allowed  for  the  enrollment  of  Seminole  children  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1905 
Obviously  the  completion  of  the  work  assigned  to  the  Commission  was  an  impossi 
bility  so  long  as  the  rolls  were  kept  open  by  law  and  names  were  being  constantl; 
added  to  them.  It  is  believed  that  since  the  reception  of  applications  was  com 
menced  ample  opportunity  has  been  afforded  every  person  who  has  any  claim  t( 
citizenship  in  Indian  Territory  to  lay  his  case  before  the  Commission.  The  Com 
mission's  enrollment  parties  have  visited  every  part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  carry 
ing  its  voluminous  records  and  its  extensive  camping  paraphernalia  into  region 
rarely  if  ever  before  visited  by  the  white  man.  More  than  one  hundred  thousan( 
citizenship  claims  have  been  presented  to  the  Commission,  and  volumes  of  testimon; 
and  evidence  have  been  submitted  in  connection  with  them.  It  has  required  ai 
elaborate  system  of  records  and  indexes  to  keep  track  of  these  numerous  applications 
and  the  constant  correspondence  in  connection  therewith  has  reached  into  hundred 
of  thousands  of  letters. 

In  the  second  procedure  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  services  of  law  clerks  wh< 
are  familiar  not  only  with  the  United  States  laws  governing  the  enrollment  of  thes< 
Indians,  but  with  their  own  tribal  laws  and  customs  under  which  citizenship  right 
were  acquired  and  lost.  Where  applicants  are  shown  by  the  tribal  records  to  b( 
beyond  question  bona  fide  citizens  of  the  respective  tribes,  the  determination  of  thei 
right  to  final  enrollment  is  a  simple  matter.  But  many  persons  were  manifestl; 
entitled  to  be  enrolled  whose  citizenship  status  was  not  a  matter  of  record  with  th 
tribes,  and  many  others  were  named  upon  the  tribal  rolls  who  were  in  no  wis 
entitled  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  their  common  property.  In  other  cases  th 
rights  of  the  applicants  were  dependent  upon  acts  alleged  to  have  been  performe 
by  their  ancestors  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  of  which  a  ver 
imperfect  record  was  made.  Able  counsel  has  been  employed  both  by  the  tribe 
and  by  the  applicants  for  enrollment,  and  every  possible  phase  of  the  law  has  bee 
exploited.  The  final  decision  of  the  Department  in  a  single  case  is  often  the  pivc 
upon  which  the  rights  of  hundreds  of  applicants  turn.  The  enormous  value  of  th 
property  involved  warrants  the  slow  and  careful  procedure  which  has  characterize 
the  work  of  the  Commission  and  the  Department.  Such  cases  as  now  remain  in  th 
hands  of  the  Commission  are  those  which  depend  upon  the  outcome  of  pendin 
litigation  or  the  final  decisions  of  the  Department  upon  important  legal  questions 
and  it  seems  that  after  almost  a  decade  of  unceasing  toil  the  task  of  adjudicating  th 
rights  of  applicants  for  enrollment  as  members  of  the  Five  Tribes  is  about  to  I 
completed. 

The  third  step  is  a  perfunctory  one  which  consumes  little  time,  accuracy  bein 
the  most  important  factor.  The  rolls  are  made  up  in  parts  or  schedules  and  sul 
mitted  to  the  Department  for  approval  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  final  roll  ca 
be  completed  almost  simultaneously  with  the  determination  of  the  enrollment  cas( 
now  pending.  They  are  by  provision  of  law  "  descriptive  of  the  persons  thereon, 
i.  e.,  they  not  only  give  the  name,  but  also  indicate  the  age,  sex,  degree  of  bloo( 
etc.,  of  each  person  enrolled.  In  spite  of  the  pains  taken  to  make  the  rolls  absolute! 
correct,  minor  errors  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time,  after  approval  of  tl 
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rolls  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Commission  desires 
to  offer  an  explanation  of  their  occurrence.     They  are  particularly  frequent  as  to  sex. 

The  Indian  languages  recognize  no  such  thing  as  gender.  The  full-blood  invari- 
ably speaks  of  his  wife  as  "he,"  and  persistently  names  his  daughters  "Willie," 
"Joseph,"  "David,"  and  the  like.  Strapping  youths  with  no  outward  mark  of 
effeminacy  sometimes  answer  to  such  remarkable  names  as  "Lillian,"  Pearl,"  or 
"Josephine."  Surnames  are  changed  overnight.  "Brown"  to-day  will  solemnly 
swear  that  he  is  "Jones"  to-morrow,  while  "Care-co-con-thla  Big  Mosquito,"  seized 
with  a  desire  for  an  p]nglisli  name,  becomes,  without  ceremony,  plain  "John  Smith." 
In  some  cases  two  or  more  children  of  the  same  parents  are  given  identically  the 
same  name.  Information  as  to  the  age  of  both  minors  and  adults  is  often  unreliable, 
if  not  absolutely  lacking. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  absolute  accuracy  could  be 
attained,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  errors  as  creep  into  the  rolls  will  not  be  regarded 
by  the  Department  as  indicating  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  or  its 
employees  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  citizenship  rolls. 

The  methods  employed  in  the  enrollment  of  citizens  have  been  explained  to  the 
Department  in  previous  reports,  and  the  following  pages  are  intended  only  to  por- 
tray the  status  of  the  work  in  the  respective  tribes  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  general  condition  of  the  work  may  be  briefly  summed  up  in  the  following 
table: 


Nation. 

Appli- 
cants. 

Enrolled 
or  iden- 
tified. 

Refused 
or  dis- 
missed. 

Undeter- 
mined. 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 

66,217 
46, 464 
20, 110 
3,171 

35,638 
35, 394 
15,513 
2,  750 

27, 719 

4,639 

1,157 

7 

2,860 

Cherokee 

6  431 

Creek 

3, 450 

Seminole                           .                          .   

414 

Total 

135,  962 

89, 295 

33, 522 

13, 155 

In  the  above  table  the  applicants  whose  rights  have  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Commission  and  are  pending  before  the  Department  and  those  whose  enrollment  is 
suspended  for  various  reasons  are  classed  as  undetermined. 

Choctaws  and  Chickasaws. — In  addition' to  the  determination  of  the  rights  of 
applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship 
court,  created  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902,  was 
also,  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  engaged  in  determining  the  right  to 
citizenship  in  these  two  nations  of  the  persons  whose  cases  were  submitted  to  that 
court  for  adjudication  under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 
1902,  and  March  3,  1903. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  the  Commission  had  disposed 
of  practically  all  applications  for  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
nations  under  its  jurisdiction  where  sufficient  evidence  had  been  submitted,  except 
such  cases  as  presented  propositions  of  law  identical  with  cases  then  pending  before 
the  citizenship  court. 

On  July  1,  1904,  21,540  persons  had  been  enrolled  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  several  undetermined  questions 
with  reference  to  the  right  of  applicants  to  enrollment  as  citizens  of  these  two 
nations,  upon  the  final  outcome  of  which  a  number  of  cases  were  dependent.  It  was 
not  considered  advisable  that  the  Commission  should  pass  upon  these  applications 
until  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court  had  decided  cases  involving 
analogous  features.     Questions  have  also  arisen  during  the  past  fiscal  year  which 
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necessitated  a  reconsideration  of  many  decisions  previously  rendered  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  in  a  number  of  cases  where  the  appHcants  were  originally  refused  the 
former  decisions  have  been  rescinded  and  the  applicants  enrolled. 

These  questions  are  of  such  vital  importance  in  determining  the  rights  of  appli- 
cants to  be  enrolled  in  these  two  nations  that  they  are  reviewed  at  some  length  in 
this  report  in  order  that  seeming  delays  may  be  explained, 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court. — Before  entering  into  a  discussion 
of  these  propositions  of  law,  brief  mention  should  be  made  of  the  work  of  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1903,  provided  that  the  existence  of  this 
court,  which  was  created  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 
1901i,  should  terminate  on  December  31,  1904.  Prior  to  the  latter  date  the  citizen- 
ship court  had  completed  the  taking  of  testimony  and  rendered  its  decrees  and  opin- 
ions in  all  cases  certified  or  transferred  to  its  dockets  for  trial  de  novo  under  the 
provisions  of  the  acts  of  July  1,  1902,  and  March  3,  1903.  All  the  decrees,  orders, 
and  opinions  rendered  by  the  court  were,  prior  to  its  dissolution  on  December  31, 
1904,  certified  to  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

The  court  during  its  existence  heard  testimony  in  and  made  disposition  of  256 
cases,  which  involved  the  right  of  3,487  claimants  to  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations.  By  its  decrees  161  persons  were  admitted  as  citizens  by  blood 
and  intermarriage  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations;  2,792  applicants  were 
denied  admission,  and  the  applications  of  534  persons  were  dismissed  for  want  of 
jurisdiction. 

The  persons  whose  cases  were  dismissed  by  the  court  were  children  born  to  claim- 
ants since  tho  submission  of  their  original  petitions  for  enrollment  to  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  10,  1896,  and  white  persons  who  married  such  claimants  subsequent 
to  1896  and  were  not  included  in  the  original  petitions  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

As  to  the  2,792  persons  whose  cases  were  adversely  determined,  723  were  before 
the  citizenship  court  on  appeal  under  the  thirty -second  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  1,  1902,  from  adverse  judgments  rendered  by  the  United  States 
court  in  Indian  Territory  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10,  1896.  These  persons 
were  not  deprived  of  a  favorable  judgment,  but  the  act  of  July  1,  1902,  gave  them 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  citizenship  court  from  adverse  decisions  of  the  Unitec 
States  court.  The  actual  number  of  persons  who,  by  decrees  of  the  citizenshij 
court,  were  deprived  of  favorable  judgments  of  the  United  States  court  admitting 
them  to  citizenship  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  was  2,069. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court  all  of  th( 
records,  files,  and  property  of  the  court  were,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  th( 
Interior,  delivered  to  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  these  record 
are  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Commission  at  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory. 

The  citizenship  court,  in  the  rendition  of  its  decrees  and  opinions,  passed  upoi 
various  legal  propositions  which  were  also  involved  in  cases  pending  before  th 
Commission  and  in  which  action  by  the  Commission  had  been  suspended  until  th 
findings  of  the  citizenship  court  might  be  known. 

Legal  Questions  arising  in  the  enrollment  of  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  an 
Chickasaw  nations. — One  of  the  important  questions  presented  to  the  Commissio 
in  the  enrollment  of  citizens  by  intermarriage  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nation 
was  whether  or  not  white  persons  who  had  married  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctai 
or  Chickasaw  Nation  forfeited  the  citizenship  thus  acquired  by  marrying  a  whit 
person  not  a  citizen  of  either  tribe  after  the  death  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasa' 
spouse. 

Another  question  of  equal  importance,  now  pending  before  the  Department,  gro\^ 
out  of  the  marriage  of  white  persons  to  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chicl 
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asaw  Nation,  viz,  whether  by  such  marriage  the  white  person  acquired  the  exact 
status  of  a  member  by  blood  of  the  tribe  into  which  he  married,  without  Hmitation, 
inchiding  tiie  riglit  to  confer  citizenship  by  a  subsequent  marriage  upon  another 
white  person  and  the  offspring  of  such  subsequent  marriage.  This  lias  been  the 
subject  of  nmch  correspondence  between  the  Commission  and  the  Department. 

An  important  legal  question  has  also  arisen  as  to  the  construction  which  should  be 
placed  upon  the  acts  of  Cpngress  approved  June  10,  1896,  June  28,  1898,  and  July  1, 
1902,  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
the  United  States  court  in  Indian  Territory,  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizen- 
ship court  to  pass  upon  applications  for  a(hnission  to  citizenship  in  these  two  tribes. 

Another  proposition  which  has  resulted  in  the  reception  of  a  number  of  practically 
new  applications  for  enrollment  within  the  past  year  has  been  the  construction  of 
the  Department  as  to  what  constituted  an  application  made  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  1,  1902.  The  act  stipulated  that  the  application  of  no  person 
whomsoever  for  enrollment  as  a  citizen  of  either  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nation 
should  be  received  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  from  September  25,  1902,  the 
date  of  its  ratification  by  the  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

These  matters  will  be  briefly  discussed  in  the  order  named. 

Forfeiture  of  citizenship  by  intermarried  whites. — On  January  13,  1904,  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court  rendered  a  decree  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
Brennon  v.  The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  (No.  23,  South  McAlester  docket), 
admitting  Brennon  as  a  citizen,  by  intermarriage,  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  in 
an  opinion  rendered  by  Chief  Judge  Adams  and  concurred  in  by  his  associates, 
Judges  Weaver  and  Foote,  of  that  court,  it  was  held  that  when  an  applicant  for 
citizenship  by  intermarriage  in  either  tribe  had  complied  with  article  38  of  the  treaty 
of  1866  by  marrying  an  Indian  citizen  by  blood  according  to  the  tribal  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  usages  of  the  nation  in  which  he  was  married,  and  had  resided  in  the 
Territory  continuously  since  such  marriage,  he  became  vested  with  certain  personal 
rights  of  which  he  could  not  be  divested  by  any  subsequent  act  of  the  Choctaw  or 
Chickasaw  nation. 

On  March  9,  1904,  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  following  this 
decree  and  opinion,  held  that  Thornton  D.  Pearce,  an  applicant  for  enrollment  as  a 
citizen,  by  intermarriage,  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  was  entitled  to  be  enrolled.  This 
decision  was  affirmed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  May  21,  1904,  and  became  the 
basis  of  all  decisions  of  the  Commission  involving  the  question  of  the  forfeiture  of 
citizenship  by  intermarried  white  persons. 

As  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Pearce  case  extend  to  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cants for  enrollment  by  intermarriage  in  the  two  nations,  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission is  quoted  at  the  close  of  this  report,  together  with  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  May  21,  1904  (I.  T.  D.,  4060,  1904),  affirming  the  same. 

The  cases  of  all  intermarried  applicants  which  hinged  upon  the  question  of  for- 
feiture have  been  disposed  of  during  the  past  fiscal  year  except  a  few  where  addi- 
tional evidence  is  required. 

Right  of  intermarried  citizens  to  confer  citizenship  upon  white  persons  by 
subsequent  marriage. — The  second  legal  proposition  in  the  order  above  referred  to 
is  that  of  the  right  of  an  intermarried  citizen  to  confer  citizenship  upon  a  white  hus- 
band or  wife  espoused  after  the  death  or  divorce  of  the  Indian  spouse,  and  upon  the 
white  children  of  such  marriage. 

This  question,  which  affects  a  large  number  of  applicants,  is  pending  before  the 
Department  in  the  case  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Martin,  an  applicant  for  enrollment  as  a 
citizen  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  The  applicant  is  a  white  child,  the  daughter  of 
Walker  Martin  and  Sallie  Moore  Martin,  each  of  whom  had,  prior  to  their  marriage 
to  each  other,  been  married  to  a  citizen  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw 
Nation.  On  March  24,  1905,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Department  of 
12306—05 16 
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the  Interior  rendered  an  opinion  in  this  case,  wherein  it  is  held  that  the  appUcant  is 
entitled  to  be  enrolled. 

Subsequently,  on  April  21,  1905,  the  Department  directed  the  Commission  to  sus- 
pend action  in  cases  of  this  character,  which  prohibition  is  still  effective.  Conse- 
quently none  of  the  cases  which  involve  this  question  of  law  have  thus  far  been  dis- 
posed of. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  the  United  States 
COURT  IN  Indian  Territory,  and  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court. — 
The  Commission  originally  supposed,  in  the  enrollment  of  citizens  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations,  that  it  was  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  and 
the  United  States  court  under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  and  by  the  decrees  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court. 

During  the  past  year  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  and  the  United  States 
court  under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contention  on 
the  part  of  the  attorneys  representing  applicants  for  enrollment. 

This  question  was  first  brought  before  the  Department  in  the  case  of  Wiley  Adams, 
an  applicant  for  enrollment  as  a  citizen  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Adams  applied  for 
admission  to  citizenship  under  the  act  of  June  10, 1896.  He  was  denied  by  the  Com- 
mission, and  did  not  appeal  to  the  United  States  court  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  act.  He  had,  however,  prior  to  the  submission  of  his  petition  to  the  Commis- 
sion, under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  been  admitted  by  the  Choctaw  council  and 
recognized  and  enrolled  by  the  tribal  authorities  as  a  citizen  of  that  nation.  In  this 
case  the  Commission  held  that  it  was  without  jurisdiction  in  1896  to  determine 
Adams's  right  to  citizenship  for  the  reason  that  he  had  already  been  adjudged  a  citi- 
zen of  the  Choctaw  council,  and  that  its  attempted  action  in  1896  was  a  nullity  and 
of  no  force  and  effect.  In  this  view  the  Department  concurred.  As  the  case  is  an 
entering  wedge,  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  quote  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission and  of  the  Department  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  decision  in  the  Adams  case  was  a  signal  to  applicants  and  their  attorneys  to 
demand  a  reinvestigation  of  the  rights  of  many  persons  who  were  denied  by  the 
Commission  under  the  act  of  1896.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  evidence  presented 
shows  that  the  applicants  had,  prior  to  1896,  been  admitted  or  enrolled  by  the  tribal 
authorities  as  members  of  either  one  tribe  or  the  other.  Following  the  ruling  in  the 
Adams  case,  these  applicants  have  since  been  enrolled. 

A  question  then  arose  as  to  the  status  of  persons  who  were  admitted  by  judgments 
of  the  United  States  court  and  whose  cases  were  not  appealed  or  certified  to  the  Choc- 
taw aud  Chickasaw  citizenship  court  for  trial  de  novo,  and  as  to  the  present  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  determine  their  right  to  enrollment. 

It  was  at  first  held  in  cases  where  an  applicant  was  admitted  by  the  United  States 
court  on  appeal,  and  did  not  have  his  case  certified  to  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
citizenship  court  for  a  trial  de  novo,  that  by  the  vacation  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Federal  court  the  original  decision  rendered  by  the  Commission  in  1896  was  revived. 
Under  this  theory  a  number  of  persons  would  have  been  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the 
two  tribes,  but  the  attorneys  for  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  objected,  and 
the  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  who  rendered 
an  opinion  on  May  9,  1904,  as  follows: 

That  annulment  of  the  United  States  court  judgment  did  not  revive  and  put  into 
force  and  effect  the  judgment  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  admit- 
ting such  person  to  citizenship,  and  the  enrollment  by  the  Commission  based  upon 
Buch  a  theory  would  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Indian  nations. 

On  June  8, 1904,  the  Commission  submitted  for  a  ruling  the  case  of  Dr.  Clay  McCoy 
an  applicant  for  enrollment  as  a  citizen  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  by  intermarriage 
McCoy  applied  to  the  Commission  in  X896  and  was  admitted.    The  case  was  appealec 
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to  the  United  States  court  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  sustained  by  the  court.  But  the  applicant  failed  to  have  his  case  transferred 
to  the  docket  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court.  On  July  80,  1904, 
an  opinion  was  rendered  by  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, in  which  he  construed  the  opinion  of  May  9,  1904,  above  quoted.  This  opinion 
as  applicable  to  the  McCoy  case  is  given  in  full. 

Under  this  last  opinion  the  Commission  dismissed  the  applications  of  all  persons 
who  were  admitted  by  the  United  States  court  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  10, 
1896,  and  whose  cases  were  not  certified  or  appealed  to  the  citizenship  court  for  trial 
de  novo,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  they  had,  prior  to  the  submission  of  their 
petitions  in  1896,  been  recognized  and  enrolled  by  the  tribal  authorities. 

It  was  then  contended  in  the  case  of  Benjamin  J.  Vaughan  that  the  applicants 
having  been  recognized  and  enrolled  by  the  tribal  authorities  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  prior  to  1896,  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  acquired  no  juris- 
diction over  them  under  the  act  of  June  10, 1896;  that  both  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  court  rendered  under  that  act  were 
of  no  force  and  effect,  and  that  the  applicants  were  now  entitled  to  have  their  rights 
adjudicated  without  regard  to  the  proceedings  under  the  act  of  June  10,  1896. 

On  March  24,  1905,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Department 
rendered  an  opinion  in  this  case,  holding  that  Vaughan  and  the  members  of  his 
family  were  entitled  to  enrollment.  After  the  rendition  of  this  opinion  the  Com- 
mission at  once  proceeded  to  readjudicate  the  rights  of  those  applicants  whose  cases 
were  dismissed  under  the  opinion  of  July  30,  1904. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  enrollment  division  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  has  consisted  in  readjudicating  cases  affected  by  these  opinions. 

It  having  been  held  that  the  Commission  and  the  United  States  court  under  the 
act  of  June  10,  1896,  acquired  no  jurisdiction  over  applicants  who  had  previously 
been  admitted  and  enrolled  by  the  tribal  authorities,  it  was  in  turn  contended  that 
the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court,  proceeding  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902,  did  not  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  the 
rights  of  any  litigants  before  that  court  who  had  been  admitted  or  enrolled  by  the 
tribal  authorities  prior  to  1896. 

On  February  10,  1905,  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  rendered  an  opinion  in  the  case  of  Loula  West,  in  which  it  was  held  that, 
notwithstanding  her  denial  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court,  the 
Commission  still  had  jurisdiction  to  determine  her  right  to  be  enrolled  as  a  citizen 
of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  The  effect  of  this  opinion  is  far-reaching,  and  it  is  quoted 
in  full  in  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

The  Commission  has  not  proceeded  in  accordance  with  this  opinion,  for  on  April 
21,  1905,  action  thereunder  was  suspended  by  departmental  instructions,  which  pro- 
hibition is  still  in  force.  If  it  be  adhered  to,  it  will  necessitate  a  review  of  prac- 
tically all  the  cases  adjudicated  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court, 
for  it  is  evident  that  all  persons  who  were  denied  by  that  court  will  claim  to  have 
been  recognized  and  enrolled  by  the  tribal  authorities  prior  to  1896. 

Reception  of  applications  for  enrollment  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
NATIONS. — After  the  ratification  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902,  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  on  September  25,  1902,  it  was  held 
by  the  Commission  that  no  application  of  any  character  whatever  could  be  received 
or  considered  subsequent  to  December  24,  1902. 

For  the  purpose  of  allowing  every  person  whose  case  had  not  previously  been 
submitted  an  opportunity  to  make  application  for  enrollment  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  that  act,  field  appointments  were  held  throughout  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  nations  during  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  until  December 
24,  1902. 
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As  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  citizenship  court  in  the  Brennon  case  and  th^ 
decision  of  the  Commission  and  the  Department  in  the  case  of  Thornton  D.  Pearce 
holding  that  a  person  who  had  married  a  citizen  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chicka 
saw  nation  in  conformity  with  the  tribal  laws,  customs,  and  usages  could  not  forfei 
his  citizenship,  a  number  of  persons  who  had  not  previously  been  listed  as  applicant 
for  enrollment  have,  within  the  past  year,  appeared  before  the  Commission  claim 
ing  to  have  made  application  for  enrollment  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  ac 
of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902.  At  first  the  Commission  was  inclined  to  refus 
these  alleged  applicants  a  hearing,  but  under  instructions  contained  in  departments 
letter  of  December  8,  1904  (I.  T.  D.,  11870, 1904),  directing  the  Commission  to  receiv 
the  application  of  Ettie  Turnbull  for  enrollment  as  a  citizen  by  intermarriage  an* 
adjudicate  the  same  upon  its  merits,  it  is  now  the  practice  to  permit  the  applicant  t 
be  heard  where  it  is  show^n  that  effort  was  made  to  have  his  case  laid  before  th 
Commission  within  the  time  allowed  by  law. 

Under  this  ruling  the  Commission  has  during  the  past  fiscal  year  taken  testimon; 
in  98  cases  where  the  claimants  have  sought  to  establish  the  fact  that  application  fo 
their  enrollment  was  made  prior  to  December  24,  1902.  It  is  probable  that  othe 
cases  of  this  character  will  be  presented  during  the  ensuing  year,  especially  if  it  b 
finally  held  that  white  children  of  intermarried  citizens  are  entitled  to  enrollment 

In  addition  to  these  leading  questions,  others  of  less  importance  have  been  pre 
sented  during  the  past  year. 

The  right  of  children  to  be  enrolled  as  citizens  of  the  respective  nations  where  on 
parent  was  a  citizen  and  the  other  a  freedman  is  a  matter  now  pending  before  th 
Department.  This  was  discussed  at  length  in  an  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  dated  February  21,  1905,  in  the  case  of  Joe  and  Dillard  Perry.  Actio: 
upon  cases  of  this  character  is  suspended  under  departmental  instructions  of  Apri 
21,  1905. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1896  and  the  early  part  of  1897  the  represents 
tives  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  to  whom  the  duty  of  preparing  the  1896  census  roll  c 
the  citizens  of  that  tribe  was  delegated,  placed  the  names  of  a  number  of  person 
upon  said  roll.  It  has  been  clearly  established  that  these  names  were  added-  to  th 
1896  roll  subsequent  to  October  10,  1896,  and  the  Commission  has  refused  the  appl 
cants  on  the  ground  that  the  tribal  enrollment  was  without  authority  of  law.  TIj 
opposite  view  was  taken  by  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Department 
an  opinion  dated  March  3,  1905,  in  the  case  of  William  C.  Thompson  et  al.  Tl 
Commission  has  not  proceeded  with  the  read  judication  of  such  cases  in  conformil 
with  this  opinion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  on  April  21,  1905,  the  Department  directe 
that  further  action  be  suspended. 

It  has  been  deemed  necessary  to  refer  to  these  matters  in  order  that  the  Depai 
ment  and  the  general  public  may  be  correctly  informed  as  to  the  causes  that  ha 
retarded  the  Commission  in  the  disposition  of  applications  for  enrollment. 

Notwithstanding  the  conditions  above  set  forth,  some  progress  has  been  mad 
which  may  be  set  forth  in  detail  as  follows: 

Choctaws. — Decisions  were  rendered  by  the  Commission  during  the  year  in 
Choctaw  enrollment  cases.     By  these  decisions  the  applications  of  185  persons 
enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  were  granted  and  the  applications  of  146  persons 
enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  refused.     The  applications  of  470  intermarried  clai 
ants  were  granted,  and  the  applications  of  55  persons  for  enrollment  as  citizens 
intermarriage  were  refused.     Disposition  has  thus  been  made  of  the  applications 
856  persons  for  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  during  the  year. 

The  persons  whose  applications  were  granted  have  been  placed  upon  schedules 
citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  final  roil.     In  the  cases  where  decisions  w 
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adverse  to  the  applicants  the  records  have  been  forwarded  for  Departmental 
consideration. 

During  the  year  the  names  of  388  persons  have  been  added  to  the  final  roll  of  the 
citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  names  of  612  persons  have  been 
added  to  the  final  roll  of  the  citizens  by  intermarriage  of  that  tribe. 

Orders  have  been  entered  during  the  year  dismissing  the  applications  of  796  per- 
sons for  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  Those  whose  applications 
were  dismissed  had  intermarried  with  claimants  denied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chi(;ka- 
saw  citizenship  court,  or  were  the  children  of  such  claimants,  or  persons  who  died 
prior  to  September  25,  1902. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  affirmed  the  decisions  of 
the  Commission  in  106  cases,  refusing  the  applications  of  203  persons  for  enrollment 
as  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.  In  9  cases  decisions  of  the  Commission  adverse 
to  the  applicants  were  reversed  by  the  Department  and  their  names  added  to  the 
final  roll. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  applications  of  590  persons  for  enrollment  as  citizens  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation  remained  undisposed  of.  Most  of  these  cases  could  not  be 
acted  upon  for  the  reason  that  they  involve  questions  of  law  now  being  considered 
by  the  Department,  as  already  explained  in  this  report. 

These  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Number  of  applicants  in  whose  cases  sufficient  evidence  was  presented  and 
which  are  now  under  consideration 66 

Number  of  applicants  in  whose  cases  additional  evidence  is  required  before 
action  can  be  taken , 170 

Number  of  white  persons  claiming  as  or  through  intermarried  citizens  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation  in  whose  cases  action  has  been  suspended  under  depart- 
mental instructions  of  April  21,  1905 354 

Total 590 

The  following  table  will  show  the  actual  condition  of  the  work  of  enrollment  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation  on  June  30,  1905: 

Choctaws  by  blood: 

Total  number  of  applicants 20, 157 

Number  enrolled  by  Commission  and  Department 15, 898 

Number  denied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court 2, 132 

Number  denied  by  Commission  and   Commission's  decision  sustained 

by  Department 927 

Number  dismissed  by  the  Commission 718 

Number  pending  before  Commission  June  30,  1905 482 

Total 20,157 

Choctaws  by  intermarriage: 

Total  number  of  applicants 1,  914 

Number  enrolled  by  Commission  and  Department 1,  467 

Number  denied  by  Commission  and  Commission's  decision  sustained 

by  Department 64 

Number  denied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court 200 

Number  dismissed  by  the  Commission 75 

Number  pending  before  Commission  June  30, 1905 „ 108 

Total '. 1,914 
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Chickasaws. — Decisions  were  rendered  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  in  229  Chickasaw  enrollment 
cases.  By  these  decisions  the  applications  of  46  persons  for  enrollment  as  citizens 
by  blood  were  granted,  and  the  applications  of  31  persons  for  enrollment  as  citizens 
by  blood  refused.  The  applications  of  187  persons  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by 
intermarriage  were  granted,  and  the  applications  of  55  persons  for  enrollment  as  inter- 
married Chickasaws  were  refused.  Disposition  was  thus  made  of  the  claims  of  319 
persons. 

The  names  of  the  persons  whose  applications  were  granted  have  been  placed  upon 
schedules  constituting  a  part  of  the  final  roll  of  the  citizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
and  these  schedules  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

In  those  cases  where  the  applicants  were  refused  the  records  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  Department  for  consideration. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  names  of  380  persons  have  been  added  to  the  final 
roll  of  citizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

During  the  year  the  Commission  issued  orders  dismissing  the  applications  of  344 
persons  for  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  Those  whose  applica- 
tions were  dismissed  had  intermarried  with  claimants  denied  by  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  citizenship  court,  or  were  the  children  of  such  claimants,  or  persons  who 
died  prior  to  September  25,  1902. 

During  the  year  the  Department  affirmed  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  in  29 
cases,  refusing  the  applications  of  47  persons  for  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation.  In  two  Chickasaw  enrollment  cases  the  decisions  of  the  Commission, 
refusing  the  applications  of  4  persons,  were  reversed  by  the  Department  and  the 
names  of  the  applicants  added  to  the  final  roll. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  applications  of  215  persons  for  enrollment  as  citizens 
of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  remained  undisposed  of. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  status  of  the  enrollment  work  in  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  on  June  30,  1905: 

Chickasaws  by  blood: 

Total  number  of  applicants 6,  322 

Number  enrolled  by  Commission  and  Department 4,  956 

Number  denied   by  Commission  and   Commission's  decision  sustained 

by  Department 433 

Number  denied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court 435 

Number  dismissed  by  the  Commission 319 

Number  pending  before  Commission  June  30,  1905 179 

Total 6,322 

Chickasaws  by  intermarriage: 

Total  number  of  applicants 721 

Number  enrolled  by  Commission  and  Department 598 

Number  denied  by  Commission  and  Commission's  decision  sustained  by 

Department 37 

Number  denied  by  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  citizenship  court 25 

Number  dismissed  by  the  Commission 

Number  pending  before  Commission  June  30,  1905 36 

Total - 721 

Enrollment  ok  Cooctaw^  and  Chickasaw  children  under  the  act  of  March  3, 
1905. — By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1905,  authority 
was  conferred  upon  the  Commission  to  enroll  infant  children  born  to  recognized  anc 
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enrolled  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  prior  to  March  3, 
1905.  Upon  being  advised  of  the  approval  of  this  act  the  Commission  immediately 
issued  the  following  notice: 

Department  ok  the  Interior, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Notice. 

enrollment  op  infant  children  op  citizens  by  blood  op  the  CHOCTAW  and 

CHICKASAW    nations. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  8,  1905  (H.R.I 7474),  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1906,  and  for  other  purposes,"  it  was  provided  as  follows: 

That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  hereby  authorized  for  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  to  receive  and  consider  applications 
for  enrollment  of  infant  children  born  prior  to  September  twenty-fifth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  two,  and  who  were  living  on  said  date,  to  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Indians  whose  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act;  and  to  enroll 
and  make  allotments  to  such  children. 

That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  authorized  for  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  to  receive  and  consider  applications  for  enroll- 
ment of  children  born  subsequent  to  September  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
two,  and  prior  to  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  who  were  living  on 
said  latter  date,  to  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicasaw  tribes  of  Indians 
whose  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  approval  of  this  act;  and  to  enroll  and  make  allotments  to  such  children. 
Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  will,  up 
to  and  inclusive  of  midnight.  May  2,  1905,  receive  applications  for  the  enrollment  of 
infant  children  born  prior  to  September  25,  1902,  and  who  were  living  on  said  date, 
to  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chicasaw  tribes  of  Indians  whose  enroll- 
ment has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  March  3,  1905. 

Said  Commission  will  also  receive,  up  to  and  inclusive  of  May  2,  1905,  applications 
for  the  enrollment  of  children  born  subsequent  to  September  25,  1902,  and  prior  to 
March  4,  1905,  and  who  were  living  on  said  latter  date,  to  citizens  by  blood  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Indians  whose  enrollment  has  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  March  3,  1905. 

Such  applications  may  be  made  at  any  time  up  to  and  inclusive  of  May  2,  1905, 
personally,  at  the  general  office  of  the  Commission,  at  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory; 
at  the  Choctaw  land  ofhce  at  Atoka,  Indian  Territory,  or  at  the  Chickasaw  land 
office  at  Ardmore,  Indian  Territory. 

Applications  by  mail  should  be  addressed  to  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  and  mailed  in  ample  time  to  reach  the  Musko- 
gee office  of  the  Commission  not  later  than  May  2,  1905. 

The  Commission  will  also  maintain  appointments  at  various  towns  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  for  the  reception  of  said  applications,  as  follows: 
Field  party  No.  1 : 

Smith ville,  Choctaw  Nation,  April  3  to  7,  inclusive. 

Idabel,  Choctaw  Nation,  April  10  to  14,  inclusive. 

Hugo,  Choctaw  Nation,  April  17  to  21,  inclusive. 

Antlers,  Choctaw  Nation,  April  24  to  May  2,  inclusive. 
Field  party  No.  2: 

Bokoshe,  Choctaw  Nation,  April  3  to  7,  inclusive. 

Tushkahoma,  Choctaw  Nation,  April  10  to  14,  inclusive. 

Wister,  Choctaw  Nation,  April  17  to  21,  inclusive. 

South  McAlester,  Choctaw  Nation,  April  24  to  May  2,  inclusive. 
Field  party  No.  3: 

Chickasha,  Chickasaw  Nation,  April  3  to  7,  inclusive. 

Pauls  Valley,  Chickasaw  Nation,  April  10  to  14,  inclusive. 

Tishomingo,  Chickasaw  Nation,  April  17  to  21,  inclusive. 

Ada,  Chickasaw  Nation,  April  24  to  May  2,  inclusive. 
All  such  applications  must  be  made  to  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
and  submitted  upon  the  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose  by  said  Commission. 
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The  provision  of  law  authorizing  the  reception  of  such  appHcations  is  independent 
of  and  without  reference  to  any  work  heretofore  done  by  the  so-called  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  enrolling  commissions. 

The  rules  of  the  Commission  require  that  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  infant 
children  be  accompanied  by  the  affidavit  of  the  mother  and  the  attending  physician 
or  midwife  at  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  the  event  that  either  of  the  affiants  are 
unable  to  write,  signatures  by  mark  should  be  attested  by  two  witnesses.  Each  affi- 
davit must  be  executed  before  a  notary  public,  and  the  notarial  seal  of  the  officer 
must  be  attached  to  each  separate  affidavit. 

The  reception  of  applications  is  limited  to  children  of  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  nations  whose  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  prior  to  March  3,  1905. 

No  application  will  be  received  for  the  enrollment  of  children  of  Choctaw  or  Chicka- 
saw freedmen  or  of  any  class  of  persons  whose  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
Tams  Bixby,  Chairman. 
T.  B.  Needles,  Commissioner. 
C.  R.  Breckinridge,  Commissioner. 

Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  March  9,  1905. 

The  reception  of  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  new-born  children  was  contin- 
ued until  May  2,  1905,  when  the  applications  received  by  the  field  parties  and  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  land  offices  were  transmitted  to  the  general  office  for 
disposition. 

Applications  for  the  enrollment  of  1,643  Choctaw  and  569  Chickasaw  children  were 
received.  The  entire  force  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  enrollment  division  was 
employed  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  in  the  disposition  of  these  applications. 
On  May  12,  1905,  the  first  schedule  of  new-born  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  numbered  1  to  252,  inclusive,  was  submitted  to  the  Department.  This  was 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  June  30,  1905. 

On  May  23,  1905,  the  Commission  transmitted  to  the  Department  a  schedule  of 
new-born  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  numbered  1  to  421,  inclusive, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  June  21,  1905. 

Other  schedules  of  children  entitled  to  enrollment  under  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1905,  are  being  prepared  and  will  be  transmitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  early  as  practicable. 

The  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  a  number  of  children  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1905,  will  be  denied,  for  the  reason  that  the  name  of  the  parent  through 
whom  they  claim  did  not  appear  upon  the  final  rolls  of  the  citizens  by  blood  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior 
to  March  3,  1905,  although  they  were  applicants  before  the  Commission  for  such 
enrollment,  and  may  eventually  be  enrolled. 

Choctaw  freedmen. — Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  in  the  enrollment  of  Choctaw  freedmen.  Decisions  have  been  rendered  in  152 
Choctaw  freedmen  cases,  granting  the  applications  of  331  and  refusing  the  applica- 
tions of  90  claimants. 

The  persons  whose  applications  were  granted  have  been  placed  upon  schedules  ol 
Choctaw  freedmen,  which  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  oi 
the  Interior.  In  the  cases  where  the  applications  were  denied,  the  records  have  been 
forwarded  for  consideration  by  the  Department. 

During  the  year  the  Commission  has  added  the  names  of  244  persons  to  the  fina 
roll  of  Choctaw  freedmen,  the  same  being  included  in  a  schedule  of  Choctaw  freed- 
men, numbered  4723  to  4966,  inclusive,  which  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  t\\i 
Interior  on  November  16,  1904. 
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The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  the  year  affirmed  decisions  of  the  Commission 
in  11  cases,  refusing  the  applications  of  28  persons  for  enrollment  as  Choctaw 
freed  men. 

There  are  now  pending  before  the  Commission  the  applications  of  380  persons  for 
enrollment  as  Choctaw  freedmen.  These  applications  are  being  disposed  of  as 
rapidly  as  practicable,  delay  being  caused  only  by  the  inability  of  the  Commission 
to  secure  sufficient  evidence  upon  which  to  render  intelligent  decisions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  the  enrollment  of  Choctaw  freedmen  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year: 

Total  number  of  applicants 5,  436 

Number  enrolled  by  Commission  and  Department 4,  966 

Number  denied  by   Commission   and   Commission's   decision   sustained   by 

Department 90 

Number  pending  before  Commission  June  30, 1905 380 

Total 5,  436 

Chickasaw^  freedmen. — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Commission  completed  the 
enrollment  of  Chickasaw  freedmen,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  cases 
wherein  sufficient  evidence  has  not  been  secured  upon  which  to  render  intelligent 
decisions.  Decisions  were  rendered  in  63  Chickasaw  freedmen  cases.  By  these 
decisions  the  applications  of  73  persons  were  granted  and  the  applications  of  86  per- 
sons refused.  The  names  of  the  persons  whose  applications  were  granted  have  been 
-placed  upon  schedules  of  Chickasaw  freedmen,  which  have  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  the  cases  of  the  86  applicants 
whose  enrollment  was  refused  the  records  have  been  submitted  for  departmental 
consideration. 

The  Commission  added  the  names  of  139  persons  to  the  final  roll  of  Chickasaw 
freedmen  during  the  year,  the  same  being  included  in  a  schedule  of  Chickasaw  freed- 
men, numbered  4472  to  4610,  inclusive,  which  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  November  16,  1904. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  affirmed  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  in  4  cases, 
refusing  the  applications  of  21  persons  for  enrollment  as  Chickasaw  freedmen. 
There  now  remain  unacted  upon  the  applications  of  only  125  persons  for  enrollment 
as  Chickasaw  freedmen.  The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  the  enrollment 
of  Chickasaw  freedmen  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year: 

Total  number  of  applicants 4,  821 

Number  enrolled  by  Commission  and  Department 4,  610 

Number  denied    by   Commission   and   Commission's  decision  sustained   by 

Department 86 

Number  pending  before  Commission  June  30,  1905 125 

Total 4,821 

Mississippi  Choctaw^s. — The  disposition  of  applications  for  identification  as  Mis- 
sissippi Choctaws  under  the  acts  of  Congress  approved  June  28,  1898,  and  July  1, 

1902,  is  now  practically  finished. 

A  total  of  7,426  separate  applications,  including  24,634  applicants,  were  made  to 
the  Commission.     Most  of  these  were  disposed  of  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 

1903.  The  adjudication  of  a  few  cases  has  been  delayed  for  various  reasons. 
During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Commission  rendered  42  decisions,  identifying  107 

persons  either  as  full-blood  Mississippi  Choctaws  under  the  provisions  of  the  forty- 
first  section  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1902,  or  as  descendants  of  beneficiaries  under  the 
fourteenth  article  of  the  Choctaw  treaty  of  1830. 
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Decisions  were  also  rendered  in  52  cases  refusing  the  applications  of  712  persons  for 
identification  as  Mississippi  Choctaws. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  only  3  Mississippi  Choctaw  cases,  including  11  appli- 
cants, are  pending  before  the  Commission.  Disposition  can  not  be  made  of  these 
cases  at  the  present  time,  for  the  reason  that  the  applicants  have  also  applied  for 
enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  action  upon  their  Mis- 
sissippi Choctaw  applications  is  withheld  until  their  right  to  enrollment  as  citizens 
by  blood  is  determined. 

During  the  year  the  Commission  added  the  names  of  394  persons  to  the  schedules 
of  identified  Mississippi  Choctaw^s. 

There  was  also  prepared,  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  approved 
by  him,  a  schedule  constituting  a  part  of  the  final  roll  of  Mississippi  Choctaws,  and 
containing  the  names  of  1,235  persons  identified  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes  who  removed  to  and  made  settlement  within  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw 
country  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  identification  and  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  such  identification  submitted  satisfactory  proof  of  their  removal  to 
and  settlement  in  the  Choctaw-Chickasaw  country. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  affirmed  the  decisions  of 
the  Commission  in  156  consolidated  Mississippi  Choctaw  cases,  including  1,124  origi- 
nal applications  and  3,501  applicants,  all  of  whom  were  refused. 

The  Department  has  from  time  to  time  remanded  to  the  Commission  a  number  of 
Mississippi  Choctaw  cases  for  rehearing  and  readjudication,  but  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  all  of  these  cases  have  been  disposed  of  and  returned  to  the  Department. 

The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  the  Commission's  work  in  connection  with 
the  identification  of  Mississippi  Choctaws  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year: 

Total  number  of  applicants 24,  634 

Number  identified  by  Commission  as  Mississippi  Choctaws 2,  470 

Number  denied  identification   by  Commission  and  Commission's  decision 

sustained  by  Department 19, 447 

Number  denied  by  Commission  and  pending  before  Department 2,  657 

Number  dismissed  by  the  Commission 49 

Number  pending  before  Commission  June  30,  1905 11 

Total 24,  634 

Applications  were  submitted  to  the  Commission  for  the  enrollment  of  115  children 
of  Mississippi  Choctaws  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1905.  Of  these 
applications  55  are  for  the  enrollment  of  children  where  the  names  of  both  of  the 
parents  appear  upon  the  final  roll  of  Mississippi  Choctaws,  as  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  prior  to  March  3,  1905.  In  30  cases  the  name  of  one  of  the 
parents  is  found  upon  the  schedule  above  referred  to,  and  the  remaining  30  applica- 
tions are  for  children  whose  parents  have  been  refused  identification  by  the  Com- 
mission. No  disposition  has  been  made  of  these  appli(;ations.  The  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1905,  extended  the  right  of 
enrollment  to  the  children  of  Mississippi  Choctaws  is  now  pending  before  the 
Department. 

The  following  table  indicates  in  a  condensed  form  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  enrolling  the  members  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  tribes  of  Indians: 
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Summary. 


Choctaws  by  blood 

Choctaws  by  intermarriage.. 

Chickasaws  by  blood 

Chickasaws  by  intermarriage 

Choctaw  froednu'n 

Chickasaw  1"  reednien 

Mississippi  Choctaws 

New-born  Choctaws 

New-born  Chickasaws 

Total 


Appli- 
cants. 


20,157 

1,914 

6, 3'22 

721 

5, 436 

4,S21 

24,034 

1,()43 

569 


Enrolled 
or  identi- 
fied. 


60, 217 


15, 898 

1,407 

4, 950 

598 

4,906 

4,010 

2,470 

252 

421 


35, 038 


Refused 
ordis- 


3,777 

339 

1,187 

87 

90 

80 

22, 153 


27,719 


Undeter- 
mined. 


482 
108 
179 

30 
380 
125 

11 
,391 
148 


CiiEROKEES. — Under  the  provisions  of  section  21  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  28, 
1898,  commonly  known  as  the  Curtis  Act,  supplemented  by  provisions  contained  in 
the  act  of  May  31,  1900,  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  on  July  9, 1900, 
began  the  task  of  preparing  a  correct  roll  of  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  On 
May  11,  1900,  applications  for  enrollment  as  Cherokees  by  blood  and  Cherokee 
freedmen  were  received  at  the  central  office  at  Muskogee,  but  the  work  was  necessa- 
rily discontinued  at  that  time,  and  it  may  therefore  be  said  that  the  actual  work  of 
preparing  the  Cherokee  rolls  was  begun  on  July  9,  1900.  Beginning  on  that  day  the 
Commission  advertised  appointments  up  to  and  including  December  20,  1900,  at 
fourteen  points  in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  A  field  party  was  organized  and  equipped 
with  office  facilities  under  canvas,  as  well  as  tents  for  the  accommodation  of.  tw^o 
commissioners  and  the  employes.  The  enrollment  work  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  was 
mainly  done  in  camp  until  the  summer  of  1902.  In  all  instances  the  testimony  of 
applicants  for  enrollment  w^as  stenographically  recorded.  The  Cherokee  Nation 
assisted  in  making  the  rolls  by  having  two  representatives  present  to  aid  in  the  iden- 
tification of  applicants,  or  to  interrogate  those  whose  rights  were  questioned. 

Only  applications  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  blood,  intermarriage,  and  as  Shaw- 
nees  and  Delawares  adopted  into  the  Cherokee  tribe  were  received  during  the  first 
year  of  this  work.  The  following  year,  from  April  to  November,  the  Commission  was 
engaged  in  the  field  in  hearing  applications  for  enrollment  as  Cherokee  freedmen. 

Later,  from  April  to  June,  1902,  four  special  field  parties  were  sent  into  neighbor- 
hoods inhabited  by  those  full-bloods  opposed  to  enrollment,  and  listed  them  for 
enrollment  from  information  obtained  from  witnesses  acquainted  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  resided. 

This  virtually  completed  the  Commission's  field  work  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as 
subsequent  field  parties  have  been  small  and  sent  out  for  a  short  time  only  for  special 
purposes. 

On  July  1, 1902,  being  the  date  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  closing 
of  the  Cherokee  rolls  (until  the  Cherokee  agreement  of  July  1,  1902,  extended  the 
time  to  October  31, 1902),  all  persons  whose  names  appeared  on  the  1880  authenticated 
roll  or  on  the  1896  census  roll  of  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  their  descend- 
ants were  included  in  a  general  application,  so  as  to  preserve  their  rights  under  the 
law.  The  names  of  2,269  persons  were  listed  for  enrollment  in  this  manner.  The 
general  application  was  restricted  to  these  two  rolls,  as  the  other  rolls  are  notoriously 
unreliable,  and  these  two  omit  few.  if  any,  persons  or  heads  of  families  who  have 
any  rights  as  Cherokee  citizens. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  applied  for  enrollment  as  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  is  46,464.  The  increase  over  the  number 
given  in  the  last  annual  report  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that,  prior  to  the  closing  of 
the  Cherokee  rolls,  many  applications  for  enrollment  were  tendered  in  defective 
form,  particularly  applications  for  enrollment  of  children  born  since  the  enrollment 
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of  their  parents.  These  defective  applications  were  not  considered  until  subsequently 
perfected,  but  the  record  was  then  made  as  of  the  date  of  the  original  application. 

The  receiving  of  applications  for  enrollment  and  the  listing  of  applicants  by  classes 
for  further  and  careful  consideration  may  be  considered  as  the  first  stage  of  the  work 
of  preparing  the  Cherokee  rolls.  The  next  step  was  to  review  and  dispose  of  the 
applications  for  enrollment.  A  large  majority  of  the  applicants  were  persons  whose 
Cherokee  citizenship  had  never  been  disputed,  and  whose  names  appeared  on  the 
tribal  rolls.  But  there  were  also  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission 
applications  from  many  persons  who  had  been  claimants  for  Cherokee  citizenship, 
but  whose  rights  had  not  been  conceded  by  the  tribal  authorities. 

Applications  for  enrollment  were,  for  convenience,  grouped  into  three  classes  as 
they  were  presented:  ''Regular,"  "doubtful,"  and  "rejected."  This,  being  only  a 
field  classification,  indicated  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  case  as  originally  pre- 
sented rather  than  the  final  disposition  which  would  be  made  of  it.  Persons  listed 
upon  "rejected  "  cards  have  in  some  instances  been  enrolled,  while  in  other  instances 
applicants  placed  upon  "regular"  cards  have  been  denied.  In  addition  to  these 
three  classes,  those  applying  for  enrollment  whose  applications  came  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  Congress  of  May  31,  1900,  were  given  still  another  classification 
as  "memorandum"  cases. 

The  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  applications  classed  as  regular,  rejected,  and 
memorandum  cases  was  comparatively  easy.  In  a  very  large  majority  of  the  regular 
applications  a  review  of  the  testimony  established  that  there  was  no  question  of  the 
applicant's  right  to  enrollment,  and  where  these  rights  were  not  protested  by  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  the  applicants  were  placed  upon  schedules  constituting  a  part  of  the 
final  roll  of  Cherokee  citizens  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
approval.  The  applications  classed  as  rejected  and  memorandum  cases  presented  but 
few  difficult  questions,  and  these  applications  were  rapidly  disposed  of.  In  some 
cases  lack  of  reliable  evidence  has  delayed  the  final  disposition  of  the  applications. 

The  cases  classed  as  doubtful  presented  the  most  serious  problem.  In  practically 
all  of  these  further  hearings  were  had,  and  much  testimony  has  been  introduced  both 
for  and  against  the  applicant.  This  is  particularly  true  as  to  applicants  for  enroll- 
ment as  Cherokee  freedmen  classed  as  doubtful. 

The  work  of  disposing  of  the  applications  was  begun  in  January,  1902.  The 
methods  employed  by  the  Commission,  and  the  steps  taken  to  identify  or  secure 
information  concerning  persons  whos3  names  were  included  in  the  general  applica- 
tion of  July  1,  1902,  have  been  outlined  in  previous  reports.  It  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  again  enter  into  an  explanation  of  these  matters  or  outline  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  been  encountered. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  a  special  field  party,  consisting  of  a  clerk,  stenographer,  and 
interpreter,  was  sent  into  the  field  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  seek  information  in 
regard  to  applicants  whose  names  were  listed  in  the  general  application  above  referred 
to.  It  has  been  found  that  practically  all  applicants  included  in  that  application  died 
prior  to  September  1,  1902,  or  have  already  been  enrolled  under  other  names. 

On  June  30,  1905,  there  remained  704  names  concerning  which  information  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  disposition  of  the  applications  had  not  been  obtained. 

The  Cherokee  agreement  having  provided  that  the  roll  of  citizens  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  should  be  made  as  of  September  1,  1902,  it  was  necessary  before  any  applica- 
tion for  enrollment  as  an  intermarried  citizen  could  be  finally  determined  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  had  forfeited  their  citizenship  rights  by  abandonment  of  the 
Cherokee  wife  or  husband,  or  by  remarriage  to  a  noncitizen,  between  the  date  of 
their  original  application  and  September  1,  1902.  All  intermarried  citizens  were 
accordingly  notified  to  appear  before  the  Commission  during  the  fall  of  1902  and  give 
additional  testimony  as  to  their  status.     On  March  3, 1903,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
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rior  advised  the  Commission  that  the  question  of  the  rights  of  citizens  by  intermar- 
riage to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  common  property  of  the  tribe  had  been 
referred  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  for  an  opinion,  and  directed  that  no 
further  steps  be  taken  looking  to  the  enrollment  of  citizens  by  intermarriage  until 
their  rights  were  determined  by  the  court.     This  affected  3,589  applicants. 

May  15,  1905,  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  rendered  its  decision  as  to  the 
right  of  citizens  by  intermarriage  to  be  enrolled,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  allot- 
ments of  land  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  holding  adversely  to  the  claimants.  The  ques- 
tion was,  however,  under  authority  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1905, 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  where  it  is  now  pending. 

In  its  eleventh  annual  report  the  Commission  called  attention  to  the  citizenship 
claims  of  negroes  who  had  married  Cherokee  freedmen.  On  November  22,  1904,  in 
the  case  of  Lemuel  AVelcome,  an  applicant  for  enrollment  as  an  intermarried  Chero- 
kee freedman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  held  that  a  freedman  could  not  confer' 
citizenship  by  marriage.  In  line  with  this  decision,  the  Commission  disposed  of  the 
claims  of  151  applicants  for  enrollment  as  Cherokee  freedmen  by  intermarriage. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  the  final  enroll- 
ment of  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  follows: 

Cherokees  by  blood,  including  Shawnees  and  non registered  Delawares 1,  420 

Cherokee  freedmen 650 


Total 2,  070 

The  total  number  of  citizens  and  freedmen  whose  enrollment  was  finally  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  July  1,  1905,  is  as  follows: 
Cherokees  by  blood,  including  Shawnees  and  nonregistered  Delawares,  not 
including  1,143  intermarried  whites  whose  enrollment  was  approved  but 

subsequently  suspended 31 ,  275 

Cherokee  freedmen 3,  923 

Registered  Delawares 196 


Total 35,  394 

On  June  30,  1905,  there  were  pending  before  the  Department  for  approval  the  fol- 
lowing Cherokee  schedules: 

Cherokees  by  blood,  including  Shawnees  and  nonregistered  Delawares 178 

Cherokee  freedmen 59 

Total 237 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  status  of  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citi- 
zens and  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation: 

Total  number  of  applicants. 46,  464 

On  approved  roll: 

Cherokees  by  blood 31,  275 

Cherokee  freedmen 3,  923 

Delawares,  registered 196 

35,394 


Enrolled  subject  to  departmen.tal  approval : 

Cherokees  by  blood 178 

Cherokee  freedmen 59 


237 

Enrollment  suspended: 

Intermarried  whites 1, 143 

Enrollment  denied: 

Cherokees  by  blood 431 

Cherokee  freedmen , 1, 204 
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Enrollment  denied — Continued. 

Delawares 8 

Intermarried  whites 543 

Memoranda  cases,  act  May  31,  1900 1,  310 

3,496 

Pending  before  Department  on  decisions: 

Cherokees  by  blood 149 

Cherokee  f reedmen 996 

Intermarried  whites 127 

1,272 

Pending  before  Commission: 

Cherokees  by  blood 1 ,  156 

Cherokee  f reedmen 776 

Delawares 36 

Intermarried  whites 1,  776 

Memoranda  cases 35 

3,779 

Dismissed: 

Died  prior  to  September  1,  1902,  and  for  other  causes 1, 143 

Total  number  of  applicants 46, 464 

As  to  the  applicants  whose  rights  are  pending  before  the  Commission,  no  disposi- 
tion can  be  made  of  the  1,776  applications  for  enrollment  as  citizens  by  intermarriage 
until  a  decision  is  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  rights  of  these  claimants. 

All  of  the  36  Delawares  whose  cases  aie  pending  before  the  Commission  were  listed 
from  information  upon  the  general  application  of  July  1,  1902,  and  can  only  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  personal  appearance  and  identification  of  the  persons  named,  or  by 
securing  definite  information  concerning  them.  The  efforts  made  to  identify  these 
applicants  listed  from  information  have  been  already  referred  to. 

Among  the  776  freedmen  whose  rights  have  not  been  determined  are  likewise 
included  the  names  of  211  persons  listed  from  information  upon  this  general  applica- 
tion; and  the  1,156  Cherokees  by  blood  whose  rights  have  not  been  determined  are 
principally  of  that  class,  including  only  360  persons  for  whose  enrollment  personal 
application  was  made. 

Creeks. — For  a  long  time  the  completion  of  the  final  rolls  of  the  Creek  tribe  of 
Indians  was  contingent  upon  the  fixing  of  a  date  after  which  no  one  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  application  for  enrollment.  Indeed,  the  whole  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  Creeks  was  practically  at  a  standstill  on  this 
account.  Section  28  of  the  Creek  agreement,  approved  by  Congress  March  1,  1901, 
to  wit — 

No  person,  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  added  to  the  rolls  of  citizenship  of 
said  tribe  after  the  date  of  this  agreement,  and  no  person  whomsoever  shall  be  added 
to  said  rolls  after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement    *     *    *    — 

having  failed  in  its  purpose,  the  closing  of  the  rolls  rested  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  provided  in  the  following  language  found  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1901: 

The  rolls  made  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  when  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  final,  and  the  persons  whose  names  are  found 
thereon  shall  alone  constitute  the  several  tribes  which  they  represent;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  fix  a  time  by  agreement  with  said 
tribes  or  either  of  them  for  closing  said  rolls,  but  upon  failure  or  refusal  of  said  tribes 
or  any  of  them  to  agree  thereto,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  fix  a  time 
for  closing  said  rolls,  after  which  no  name  shall  be  added  thereto. 

It  was  apparent  that  so  long  as  the  reception  of  applications  for  enrollment  was 
continued  persons  not  entitled  to  be  enrolled  would  endeavor  by  fraudulent  means  to 
have  their  names  placed  upon  the  rolls  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  property 
rights  which  would  thus  accrue  to  them. 
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When  it  was  well  known  that  all  l)ona  fide  members  of  the  tribe  who  would  ever 
voluntarily  apply  for  enrollment  had  made  such  application,  and  every  available; 
means  for  the  enrollment  of  those  who  opposed  the  efforts  of  the  C'onmiission  and 
refused  to  make  appli(;ation  for  enrollment  had  been  exhausted,  the  Secretary  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  on  June  13,  1904,  issued  the  following  order: 

Washington,  June  IS,  1904- 

The  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  L.,  1058-1077),  contains  the  following  provision: 

The  rolls  made  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  when  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  shall  be  final,  and  the  persons  whose  names  are  found  thereon  shall  alone  constitute 
the  several  tribes  which  they  represent;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  lix  a  time  by  agreement  with  said  tribes  or  either  of  them  for  closing  said  rolls,  but  upon  the  fail- 
ure or  refusal  of  said  tribes  or  any  of  them  to  agree  thereto  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
fix  a  time  for  closing  said  rolls,  after  which  no  name  shall  be  added  thereto. 

It  appears  from  a  report  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated 
June  8,  1904,  transmitting  copy  of  your  telegram,  dated  June  6,  that  the  Muskogee 
or  Creek  Nation  has  failed  or  refused  to  make  an  agreement  providing  for  the  closing 
of  the  rolls  of  said  nation,  as  provided  in  said  act.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  Sep- 
tember 1,  1904,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  fixed  as  the  time  when  the  rolls  of  the 
Muskogee  or  Creek  Nation,  being  prepared  by  you,  shall  be  closed,  and  that  after 
said  date  the  application  of  no  person  whomsoever  for  enrollment  as  a  citizen  or 
freedman  of  the  Muskogee  or  Creek  Nation  will  be  received  by  your  Commission. 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 

At  the  time  this  order  was  issued  there  were  upon  the  various  tribal  rolls  of  the 
Creek  Nation  something  over  4,000  names  which  had  never  been  accounted  for.  The 
Commission  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  few,  if  any,  of  these  names  ought  to  be 
placed  upon  the  final  roll  of  Creek  citizens.  Many  were  dead,  some  were  fictitious 
names  fraudulently  placed  upon  the  pay  rolls,  and  others  were  already  enrolled 
under  different  names.  Still  the  Commission  pursued  here,  as  elsewhere,  its  policy 
of  using  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  any  member  of  the  tribe  from  sleeping 
upon  his  rights  or  losing  his  interest  i^  the  tribal  property,  either  through  negligence 
or  a  determination  to  resist  the  changes  being  made  in  the  status  of  the  tribe. 

Public  notice  of  the  final  closing  of  the  rolls  was  given,  and  a  list,  containing  every 
name  which  appeared  upon  any  tribal  roll  and  had  not  been  accounted  for,  was  pub- 
lished and  distributed  broadcast  throughout  the  country.  A  party  was  also  sent  into 
the  field  to  visit  the  communities  inhabited  by  the  full-bloods — not  merely  that  they 
might  be  given  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  enrollment,  but  rather  to  seek  out  any 
who  had  failed  or  refused  to  make  such  application  and  obtain  the  information  essen- 
tial to  their  enrollment.  As  was  anticipated,  the  principal  result  of  the  Commission's 
effort  in  this  direction  was  to  entail  upon  it  a  great  amount  of  work.  Many  persons 
bearing  names  similar  to  those  which  appeared  upon  the  advertised  list  presented 
themselves  before  the  Commission,  claiming  to  be  "lost  Creeks,"  and  made  applica- 
tion for  enrollment.  In  most  cases  the  applicants  had  not  a  vestige  of  right  to  enroll- 
ment, but  the  Commission  could  well  afford,  to  take  the  trouble  of  adjudicating  these 
groundless  claims  rather  than  deprive  any  citizen  or  freedman  of  his  interest  in  the 
tribal  property  by  failing  to  offer  every  opportunity  for  enrollment. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  up  to  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the  rolls, 
September  1,  1904,  328  applications  for  enrollment  as  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the 
Creek  Nation  were  made  to  the  Commission,  embracing  762  claimants.  Most  of 
these  were  negroes,  who  based  their  claims  upon  alleged  descent  from  Creek  freed- 
men whose  names  were  included  in  the  roll  prepared  by  Major  Dunn  at  the  close  of 
the  civil  war.  The  testimony  introduced  in  support  of  these  applications  is  so 
obviously  unreliable  that  the  facts  can  not  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of 
certainty. 

The  total  number  of  applicants  for  enrollment  as  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the 
Creek  Nation  at  the  date  of  the  closing  of  the  Creek  rolls  was  17,710.     This,  of 
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course,  does  not  include  children,  for  whose  enrollment  application  has  since  beei 
made  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  which  will  be  treated  elsewhere  in  this  report 

In  addition  to  the  original  applications  received  during  the  year,  the  Commissio] 
took  supplemental  testimony  in  587  cases  wherein  sufficient  information  upon  whicl 
to  adjudicate  the  rights  of  the  applicants  was  not  given  in  the  original  application. 

As  soon  as  the  hearing  of  applications  for  enrollment  was  discontinued  the  Com 
mission  applied  itself  to  the  adjudication  of  the  citizenship  claims  pending  before  it 
During  the  fiscal  year  decisions  were  rendered  in  354  cases,  embracing  the  claims  c 
802  applicants;  of  this  number,  248  were  enrolled,  and  the  claims  of  554  were  denied 

Since  the  Commission  made  its  last  annual  report  lists  or  schedules  constituting 
part  of  the  final  rolls  of  the  Creek  Nation  and  containing  the  names  of  87  Creeks  b; 
blood  and  75  Creek  freedmen  have  been  transmitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secre 
tary  of  the  Interior,  making  a  total  of  9,992  Creek  Indians  and  5,548  Creek  freedmei 
whose  names  have  thus  far  been  placed  upon  the  final  rolls.  The  names  of  17  Creek 
by  blood  and  10  Creek  freedmen  have  subsequently  been  stricken  from  the  rolls  fo 
various  reasons,  leaving  9,975  Indians  and  5,538  freedmen  upon  the  final  rolls  of  th 
Creek  Nation,  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  July  1,  1905.  T 
this  will  be  added  the  names  of  such  applicants  whose  cases  are  now  pending  befor 
the  Commissioner  or  the  Department  as  may  eventually  be  adjudged  to  be  member 
of  the  tribe  and  the  names  of  children  enrolled  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905. 

A  provision  of  the  Indian  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1905,  providing  fo 
the  enrollment  of  children  born  to  duly  enrolled  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Creel 
Nation  subsequent  to  May  25,  1901.  and  prior  to  March  4,  1905,  and  living  on  th 
last-named  date,  has  been  quoted  under  the  head  of  ** Legislation."  As  only  sixt; 
days  were  allowed  within  which  to  receive  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  childrej 
entitled  to  be  enrolled  under  this  provision  of  law,  immediate  action  on  the  part  c 
the  Commission  was  necessary. 

On  March  9, 1905,  the  following  notice  was  issued  to  the  public  in  both  the  Englisl 
and  Creek  languages: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Notice. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1905  (H.  R.  17474),  entitled  "An  a( 
making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Depar 
ment  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal  yes 
ending  June  30,  1906,  and  for  other  purposes,"  it  was  provided  as  follows: 

That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  authorized  for  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  tl 
approval  of  this  act  to  receive  and  consider  applications  for  enrollment  of  children  born  subsequei 
to  May  twenty-five,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  prior  to  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  ar 
five,  and  living  on  said  latter  date,  to  citizens  of  the  Creek  tribe  of  Indians  whose  enrollment  1: 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act;  and 
enroll  and  piake  allotments  to  such  children. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  will,  i: 
to  and  inclusive  of  midnight,  May  2,  1905,  receive  applications  for  the  enrollment 
infant  children  born  subsequent  to  May  25,  1901,  and  prior  to  March  4,  1905,  ar 
who  were  living  on  said  latter  date,  to  citizens  of  the  Creek  tribe  of  Indians  who 
enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  prior  to  March  3, 190 

Such  applications  may  be  made  at  any  time  up  to  and  inclusive  of  May  2,  190 
personally,  at  the  general  office  of  the  Commission,  at  Muskogee,  Indian  Territor 

Applications  by  mail  should  be  addressed  to  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilize 
Tribes,  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  and  mailed  in  ample  time  to  reach  the  Muskog 
office  of  the  Commission  not  later  than  May  2,  1905. 

The  Commission  will  also  maintain  appointments  at  various  towns  in  the  Cre( 
Nation  for  the  reception  of  said  applications,  as  follows: 

Paden,  March  13  to  17,  inclusive. 

Dustin,  March  20  to  24,  inclusive. 

Holdenville,  March  27  to  31,  inclusive. 
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Eufaula,  April  3  to  7,  inclusive. 
Okmulgee,  April  10  to  14,  inclusive. 
Bristow,  April  17  to  21,  inclusive. 
Sapulpa,  April  24  to  May  2,  inclusive. 

All  such  applications  must  be  made  to  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
and  submitted  upon  the  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose  by  said  Connnission. 

The  rules  of  the  Commission  require  that  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  infant 
children  be  accompanied  by  the  affidavit  of  the  mother  and  attending  physician  or 
midwife  at  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  the  event  that  either  of  the  affiants  are  unable 
to  write,  their  signatures  by  mark  should  be  attested  by  two  witnesses.  Each  affi- 
davit must  be  executed  before  a  notary  public  and  the  notarial  seal  of  the  officer 
must  be  attached  to  each  separate  affidavit. 

The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
Tams  Bixby,  Chairman. 
T,  B.  Needles,  Commissioner. 
C.  R.  Breckinridge,  Commissioner. 
Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  March  9,  1905. 

Copies  of  this  notice  were  sent  to  each  post-office  in  the  Creek  Nation  or  near  its 
boundaries,  and  were  also  posted  at  various  points  in  the  Creek  Nation  by  the  Com- 
mission's field  parties,  in  order  that  due  publicity  might  be  given  to  the  law.  A  field 
party  was  organized  to  fill  the  appointments  announced,  and  applications  were  also 
received  at  the  office  of  the  Commission  in  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory. 

No  sooner  had  the  work  been  commenced  than  the  old  aversion  of  the  full-bloods 
and  so-called  "snakes"  again  manifested  itself,  and  evidenced  the  necessity  of  doing 
more  than  merely  affording  the  members  of  the  tribe  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  the 
enrollment  of  their  children.  Another  field  party  was  at  once  organized  and  dis- 
patched to  the  settlements  of  full-bloods  and  "snakes"  to  obtain  information  essen- 
tial to  the  enrollment  of  their  children,  in  order  that  none  might  lose  their  rights  by 
reason  of  unwillingness  of  their  parents  to  have  them  enrolled.  Applications  for  the 
enrollment  of  approximately  2,410  children  were  received.  In  a  few  cases  duplicate 
applications  have  been  made  for  the  same  child,  so  that  the  actual  number  of  appli- 
cants is  slightly  below  the  estimate  above  given.  These  applications  are  being  dis- 
posed of  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  it  often  happens  that  the  person  who  made  the 
application  was  unable  to  give  sufficient  information  to  warrant  the  final  enrollment 
of  the  child,  so  that  in  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  secure  additional  evidence  before 
the  rights  of  the  applicants  can  be  determined. 

The  available  force  of  the  Creek  enrollment  division  is  being  applied  to  this  work, 
and,  barring  unforeseen  obstacles,  the  final  rolls  of  the  tribe  will  be  completed  at  an 
early  date. 

The  following  table  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  status  of  the  Creek  rolls  at  the 
close  of  the  year: 


Appli- 
cants. 

En- 
rolled. 

Denied. 

Undeter- 
mined. 

Creeks  by  blood 

11, 191 
6,519 
1,472 

938 

9,975 
5,538 

577 
580 

6,, 

Creek  freedmen 

401 

Creek  children  enrolled  under  act  of  March  3, 1905 

1,472 

Children  of  Creek  freedmen  enrolled  under  act  of  March  3, 
1905 

938 

Total 

20, 120 

15,513 

1,157 

3,450 

Brief  mention  should  be  made  of  the  w^ork  which  falls  upon  the  Creek  enrollment 
division  aside  from  that  which  actually  tends  toward  the  preparation  of  the  final 
rolls. 

In  conveying  lands  to  the  individual  members  of  the  tribe,  it  is  the  practice  in 
cases  where  the  allottee  is  dead  to  issue  the  conveyance  to  his  heirs.  It  is  therefore 
12300—05 17 
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essential  that  the  Commission  continue  to  record  the  death  of  persons  whose  namei 
appear  upon  the  final  rolls  in  order  that  the  information  may  be  available  for  th< 
use  of  the  Creek  land  office  in  the  preparation  of  patents.  During  the  past  fisca 
year  the  Commission  obtained  evidence  of  the  death  of  289  enrolled  members  of  th( 
tribe,  and  made  proper  record  thereof. 

In  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  lands  by  allottees  having  Indian  blood,  it  is  essentia 
that  the  United  States  Indian  agent  at  the  Union  Agency  be  advised  as  to  the  citizen 
ship  status  of  each  applicant  before  passing  upon  his  application  for  removal  o 
restrictions.  This  necessitates  a  careful  examination  of  the  enrollment  records  ii 
each  case,  and  during  the  past  year  certificates  as  to  the  status  of  873  Creek  Indiani 
have  been  supplied  the  Indian  agent  upon  his  request  therefor. 

Apart  from  this  are  the  demands  of  the  general  public,  which  constantly  seek 
information  concerning  the  enrollment  of  persons  from  whom  it  is  desired  to  pur 
chase  or  lease  lands.  The  information  desired  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  rec 
ords  of  the  Commission,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  of  a  public  character,  and  th< 
Commission  has  endeavored  to  accommodate  the  public  as  far  as  practicable  withii 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  without  serious  interference  with  its  work.  It  must  b" 
admitted,  however,  that  whatever  energy  is  devoted  to  the  supplying  of  informatioi 
to  outsiders  is  so  much  loss  in  the  actual  progress  of  the  enrollment  work. 

Seminoles. — The  enrollment  of  the  Seminole  Indians  was  commenced  in  July 
1898,  but  as  no  date  had  at  that  time  been  fixed  by  law  for  the  final  closing  of  tin 
Seminole  rolls,  the  work  was  necessarily  continuous  and  indefinite  in  its  character 
By  the  agreement  with  the  Seminoles  approved  by  Congress  June  2,  1900,  it  wa 
provided: 

That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  in  making  the  rolls  of  SeminoL 
citizens,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  twenty-eighth,  eighteei 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  shall  place  on  said  rolls  the  names  of  all  children  born  t( 
Seminole  citizens  up  to  and  including  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  eighteei 
hundred   and   ninety-nine,  and   the   names  of  all   Seminole  citizens  then   living 

■3t      *      * 

Carrying  out  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  the  roll  was  prepared  as  of  Decembe 
31,  1899,  and  when  completed  contained  the  names  of  2,757  citizens  and  freedme 
of  the  Seminole  Nation,     This  roll  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
April  2,  1901,  since  which  time  seven  names  have  been  stricken  therefrom,  so  thj 
the  original  roll  of  Seminole  Indians  now  embraces  2,750  names.     Of  this  number 
least  261  have  died  since  the  roll  was  approved,  as  evidenced  by  affidavits  filed 
the  office  of  the  Commission. 

After  each  citizen  and  freedman  had  received  an  allotment  of  land,  according 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  ratified  by  Congress  July  1,  1898,  there  still  remaine 
18,992.64  acres  of  unallotted  land  in  the  Seminole  Nation.  It  was  the  general  vie 
of  the  members  of  the  tribe  that  their  children  born  since  the  Seminole  roll  wi 
made  should  be  permitted  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  this  property,  and  the  la 
Congress  saw  fit  to  reopen  the  rolls  of  the  Seminole  Nation,  by  inserting  the  follo> 
ing  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1905: 

That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  authorized,  for  ninety  da 
after  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act,  to  receive  and  consider  applications  f 
enrollment  of  infant  children  born  prior  to  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  fi\ 
and  living  on  said  latter  date,  to  citizens  of  the  Seminole  tribe  whose  enrollment  h 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  to  enroll  and  make  allotmei 
to  such  children  giving  to  each  an  equal  number  of  acres  of  land,  and  such  childr 
shall  also  share  equally  with  other  citizens  of  the  Seminole  tribe  in  the  distributi 
of  all  other  tribal  property  and  funds. 

In  order  that  all  children  entitled  to  enrollment  as  citizens  and  freedmen  of 
Seminole  Nation  might  receive  the  benefits  intended  to  be  bestowed  by  this  ena 
ment,  the  following  notice  was  distributed  throughout  the  Seminole  country: 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Notice. 

enrollment  ok  infant  children  of  citizens  of  the  seminole  nation. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  8,  1905  (H.  R.  17474),  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment, and  for  fulfilUng  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1906,  and  for  other  purposes,"  it  was  provided  as  follows: 

That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  authorized  for  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the 
approval  of  this  act  to  receive  and  consider  applications  for  enrollment  of  infant  children  born  prior 
to  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  living  on  said  latter  date,  to  citizens  of  the  Seminole 
tribe  whose  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  to  enroll  and  make 
allotments  to  such  children,  giving  to  each  an  equal  number  of  acres  of  land,  and  such  children 
shall  also  share  equally  with  other  citizens  of  the  Seminole  tribe  in  the  distribution  of  all  other  tribal 
property  and  funds. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  will,  up 
to  and  inclusive  of  midnight  of  June  1,  1905,  receive  applications  for  the  enrollment 
of  infant  children  born  prior  to  March  4,  1905,  and  who  were  living  on  said  date,  to 
citizens  of  the  Seminole  tribe  of  Indians  whose  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Such  applications  may  be  made  at  any  time  up  to  and  inclusive  of  June  1,  1905, 
personally,  at  the  general  office  of  the  Commission  at  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory. 

Applications  by  mail  should  be  addressed  to  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes,  INIuskogee,  Indian  Territory,  and  mailed  in  ample  time  to  reach  the  Musko- 
gee office  of  the  Commission  not  later  than  June  1,  1905. 

The  Commission  will  also  maintain  an  appointment  at  Wewoka,  Seminole 
Nation,  Indian  Territory,  from  May  1  to  June  1,  inclusive,  for  the  reception  of  said 
applications. 

AH  such  applications  must  be  made  to  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
and  submitted  upon  the  blanks  provided  for  that  purpose  by  said  Commission. 

The  rules  of  the  Commission  require  that  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  infant 
children  be  accompanied  by  the  affidavit  of  the  mother  and  the  attending  physician 
or  midwife  at  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  the  event  that  either  of  the  affiants  are 
unable  to  write,  their  signatures  by  mark  should  be  attested  by  two  witnesses.  Each, 
affidavit  must  be  executed  before  a  notary  public,  and  the  notarial  seal  of  the  officer 
must  be  attached  to  each  separate  affidavit. 

The  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
Tams  Bixby,  Chairman. 
T.  B.  Needles,  Commissioner. 
C.  R.  Breckinridge,  Commissioner. 

Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  March  9,  1905. 

On  May  1,  1905,  as  previously  announced,  an  office  was  opened  for  the  enrollment 
of  children  at  Wewoka,  the  tribal  capital.  This  office  was  maintained  until  midnight 
Jime  2,  and  applications  for  the  enrollment  of  414  children  were  received.  Of  this 
number,  270  were  the  children  of  citizens  by  blood  of  the  Seminole  Nation  and  144 
were  the  children  of  Seminole  freedmen.  Two  hundred  applications  of  the  former  class 
have  been  approved  by  the  Commission  and  the  names  of  the  applicants  included 
upon  a  schedule  transmitted  for  departmental  approval  on  June  28.  The  remaining 
applications  will  be  passed  upon  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  the  work  of  making 
allotments  to  such  children  may  be  taken  up  and  completed  in  the  near  future. 

With  the  additions  made  under  the  p'rovision  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  above 
quoted,  the  final  roll  of  the  Seminole  Nation  will  contain  something  over  3,000 
names,  and  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  tribe  will  be  absorbed  in  allotment. 

allotment  op  land. 

AVhat  the  Commission  has  done  during  the  past  twelve  months,  as  reported  in 
these  pages,  and  what  it  has  still  to  do  in  the  w^ay  of  enrolling  the  members  of  the 
Five  Tribes  is  but  the  gathering  up  of  the  fragments.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
allotment  work  in  the  Creek  and  Seminole  nations.     In  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
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and  Cherokee  nations  allotment  was  not  commenced  as  early  by  about  four  years, 
and  while  the  progress  has  been  more  rapid  during  the  period  in  which  those  land 
offices  have  been  in  operation,  matters  beyond  the  control  of  the  Commission  pre- 
vented its  completion  by  July  1,  1905. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  under  which  the  20,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Indian  Territory  is  being  allotted  and  a  familiarity  Avith  the  conditions  here  existing, 
gained  by  practical  experience,  is  indispensable  to  a  full  understanding  of  what  this 
Commission  has  accomplished  and  the  difficulties  under  which  it  has  labored.  It  is 
not  deemed  necessary  at  this  time  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  explanation  of  these  mat- 
ters, which  have  from  time  to  time  been  laid  before  the  Department  in  our  annual 
and  special  reports. 

The  following  table  will  show  briefly  the  condition  of  the  work  at  the  close  of  the 
year: 


Area. 

Nation. 

Total. 

Reserved 
from  allot- 
ment. 

Allotted  to 
June  30,  1905. 

Subject  to 

allotment 

June  30, 1905. 

Choctciw  and  Chickasaw 

11, 660, 952. 35 

4,420,077.73 

3,079,094.61 

365,851.57 

507,  607.  95 

20, 000. 00 

19,  632. 80 

2,272.65 

6,413,876.26 

3,542,842.80 

2,453,042.40 

344,586.28 

4,739,468.14 
857,234  93 

Cherokee                          

Creek 

606, 419. 41 

Seminole                                           

18  992  64 

Total 

19,525,976.26 

549,513.40 

12,754,347.74 

6,222,115.12 

A  history  of  the  wT)rk  performed  in  each  separate  nation,  supplemented  by  brief 
mention  of  the  principal  causes  for  delay,  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. — The  total  acreage  of  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
as  given  by  the  General  Land  Office,  is  6,953,048.07,  and  that  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  4,707,904.28,  making  an  area  of  11,660,952.35  acres.  Of  this,  507,607.95  acres 
were  reserved  from  allotment  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  1,  1902.  The  land  reserved  from  allotment  is  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt 
lands,  town  sites,  right  of  way  occupied  by  railroads,  and  land  specifically  reserved 
for  tribal  buildings  and  schools.  The  total  allottable  area  of  the  two  nations 
amounts  to  11,153,344.40  acres. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1904,  the  number  of  acres  allotted  in  the  two  nations  up  to  that  date 
was  given  as  5,020,184.58  acres,  leaving  subject  to  allotment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
past  fiscal  year  6,133,159.82  acres.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  was  allotted  of 
the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  771,825.68  acres  and  of  the  lands  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  621,866  acres,  making  a  total  of  1,393,691.68  acres  allotted  in  the  two  nations 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  leaving  4,739,468.14  acres  subject  to  allotment  on 
July  1,  1905. 

Up  to  June  30,  1905,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had  approved  schedules  consti- 
tuting parts  of  the  final  rolls  of  the  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chick- 
asaw nations  as  follows: 

Choctaws  by  blood 15,  898 

Choctaws  by  intermarriage 1 ,  467 

Chickasaws  by  blood 4, 956 

Chickasaws  by  intermarriage 598 

Choctaw  freedmen 4,  966 

Chickasaw  freedmen 4,  610 

Identified  Mississippi  Choctaws 2,  470 

New-born  Choctaws  enrolled  under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1905.  252 

New-born  Chickasaws  enrolled,  under  act  of  Congress  ai)p roved  March  3, 1905.  421 
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making  a  total  of  85,638  persons  whose  final  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  From  the  approved  roll  of  the  citizens  by  blood  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations,  the  names  of  1,101  persons  have  been  canceled 
owing  to  duplicate  enrollments  or  the  fact  that  such  citizens  died  prior  to  September 
25,  1902,  and  the  names  of  170  persons  have  been  canceled  from  the  schedules  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  for  the  same  reasons,  leaving  as  the  actual  num- 
ber of  persons  entitled  to  allotment,  34,367. 

Full  or  partial  allotments  have  been  made  to  31,947  of  these  persons,  leaving  to  be 
allotted  after  July  1,  1905,  2,420.  This  figure  includes  a  number  of  persons  identified 
by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  as  Mississippi  Choctaws  who  did  not 
remove  to  and  make  settlement  within  tlie  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  country  within 
one  year  from  their  identification,  so  that  the  actual  number  of  persons  who  were 
entitled  to  allotments  on  June  30,  1905,  was  something  less  than  2,000,  and  673  of 
these  were  children  whose  enrollment  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  was  approved 
in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1905. 

It  is  esitmated  that  there  will  be  added  to  the  final  rolls  of  the  citizens  and  freed- 
men of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  the  names  of  2,000  persons,  including 
1,500  new-born  children  to  be  enrolled  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1905.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  about  4,000  allotments  are 
yet  to  be  made. 

As  to  the  31,947  citizens,  freedmen,  and  identified  Mississippi  Choctaws  who  have 
received  allotments,  the  majority  of  the  selections  are  complete.  The  Commission 
has  required  in  the  case  of  citizens  that  at  the  time  of  the  original  selection  there 
must  be  designated  as  a  homestead  land  equal  in  value,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to 
$520.64,  and  that  the  allotments  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  be,  as  nearly 
as  practicable,  of  the  appraised  value  of  $130.16,  selected  at  the  time  of  the  original 
selection. 

•  It  will  be  necessary  to  devote  considerable  time  and  energy  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year  to  the  completion  of  the  allotments  to  such  citizens  as  have  heretofore 
made  selections  of  their  allotments  in  part.  Most  of  these  were  enrolled  during  the 
month  of  December,  1902,  or  the  early  months  of  the  calendar  year  1903. 

Attention  was  invited  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Commission  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  persons  whose  enrollment  had  been 
approved  for  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  months  had  not  made  selection  of  their 
allotments.  These  citizens  and  freedmen  have  been  arbitrarily  allotted  during  the 
year. 

A  considerable  number  of  allotments  have  been  made  in  the  two  nations  during 
the  past  fiscal  year  upon  information  obtained  by  field  locating  parties  maintained 
in  these  two  nations.  The  results  accomplished  by  these  parties  have  been  generally 
satisfactory  and  have  materially  aided  in  the  progress  of  the  allotment  work. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Commission  attention  was  called  to  the  efforts  being  made 
by  speculators  to  obtain  control  of  the  pine-timber  lands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation.  There  are  1,247,473.63  acres  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  which  contain 
pine  timber  of  commercial  value,  and  which  was  estimated  and  appraised  by  the 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The  Commission  wished  to  reserve  this 
land  from  allotment,  but  on  May  2,  1904,  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  April  25,  1904,  it  was  declared  subject  to  allotment.  Much 
of  it  has  been  allotted  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  In  making  such  allotments  the 
allottee  is  charged  with  the  appraised  value  of  the  land,  together  with  the  appraised 
value  of  the  estimated  pine  timber  upon  the  land  selected.  In  almost  every  case  of 
an  allotment  of  pine-timber  land  the  selection  has  been  made  by  full-blood  Indians, 
at  the  instigation  of  some  speculator.  The  appraised  value  of  the  timber  is  in  many 
instances  from  four  or  five  times  the  appraised  value  of  the  land.  The  Department 
has  earnestly  endeavored  to  reserve  to  these  full-blood  Indians  the  timber  upon  their 
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allotments,  but  it  is  feared  that  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  before  the  timber  is 
removed  by  lumber  companies  and  speculators,  and  the  Indians  will  have  as  their 
final  allotments  land  of  little  value. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Commission  considerable  space  was  devoted  to  the 
schemes  of  speculators  to  induce  full-blood  Indians  to  take  in  allotment  widely  sep- 
arated tracts  of  10  or  more  acres,  in  order  that  the  allottees  might  not  be  in  a  position 
to  take  possession  of  and  improve  their  allotments.  The  Commission  attempted  to 
prohibit  this  by  certain  resolutions  adopted  on  August  28, 1903,  but  which  were  over- 
ruled by  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  Department  in  an  opinion  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1903,  quoted  in  full  on  page  43  of  the  Commission's  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1904.  Shielding  themselves  under  this  opinion,  during  the  last  year 
numerous  speculators  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  have  sought  to  secure 
allotments  to  full  bloods  in  small,  widely  separated  tracts.  The  Commission  has 
used  every  means  in  its  power  to  discourage  selections  of  this  character.  In  several 
cases  it  has  refused  to  permit  the  selections  to  be  made  in  the  manner  desired,  and 
the  allottees  have  appealed  from  such  action  to  the  Department.  The  matter  of  allot- 
ments of  this  character  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  correspondence  between 
the  Commission  and  the  Department  during  the  year.  A  recent  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  indicates  the  view  now  taken  by  the  Department.  This  letter 
was  not  received  until  after  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year,  but  the  subject  dealt  with 
affects  directly  the  work  of  allotment  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. 

In  addition  to  the  allotment  work  performed  by  the  two  land  oflices  they  have 
also  materially  assisted  in  the  enrollment  of  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations,  dealing  as  they  do  directly  with  the  citizens  of  the  two 
nations.  Testimony  which  has  enabled  the  Commission  to  dispose  of  many  applica- 
tions for  enrollment  has  been  taken  at  these  offices.  Proofs  of  death  of  applicants 
prior  to  September  25,  1902,  have  been  secured  and  have  been  the  basis  upon  which 
the  Commission  has  recommended  to  the  Department  the  cancellation  of  a  number 
of  names  from  the  approved  rolls  of  the  tribes.  The  land  offices  have  also  in  several 
instances  secured  conclusive  evidence  of  the  duplication  of  names  upon  the  approved 
rolls. 

The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  land  offices  have  during  the  past  year  had  a  consider- 
ablenumberof  cases  wherein  differences  have  arisen  as  to  the  selections  of  allotments, 
and  where  a  noncitizen  has  appeared  as  a  party  in  interest  under  a  lease  or  a  con- 
tract to  sell  made  with  the  allottees.  These  noncitizens  have  recently  been  insistent 
upon  being  heard  in  the  matter  of  allotment  selections  and  in  contest  cases,  but  so 
far  this  privilege  has  been  denied  them,  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  that 
the  question  of  the  determination  of  the  right  of  an  allottee  to  a  particular  tract  of 
land  is  one  in  which  a  noncitizen  can  have  no  interest. 

There  is  now  submitted  in  detail  a  report  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  land 
offices  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Choctaw  land  office. — The  Choctaw  land  office  of  the  Commission,  which  i.^ 
located  at  Atoka,  Indian  Territory,  was  established  April  15,  1903,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  continuously  in  operation.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  allotments 
were  made  to  7,691  citizens  and  freedmen,  embracing  771,825.68  acres,  distributed 
as  follows: 


Number  of— 

Roll. 

Number  of— 

Roll. 

Selec- 
tions. 

Acres  in- 
volved. 

Selec- 
tions. 

Acres  in- 
volved. 

Choctaws: 

By  blood 

3, 8!S6 
739 

2,247 
143 

524, 930. 61 
92,349.20 
82,840.74 
18,665.20 

1 

Chickasaws: 

Bv  blood 

272 

69 

365 

32,225.38 
8,262.61 
12,  551.  94 

By  intermarriage 

By  intermarriage 

Freedmen 

iVfiauiccinni 

Total 

7,691 

771,825.68 
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The  appraij-ed  value  of  the  land  allotted  in  the  Choctaw  Nation  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  approximately  12,287,950,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  past 
fiscal  year  the  total  appraised  value  of  the  land  allotted  in  the  Choctaw  Nation 
amounted  to  approximately  $11,250,000.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Choctaw  land 
office  24,990  separate  allotment  selections  have  been  made,  embracing  3,451,694.30 
acres. 

Certificates  for  allotment  selections  made  during  the  year  have  been  prepared, 
executed,  and  delivered  to  the  allottees  amounting  to  27,082,  classified  as  follows: 

Homestead  certificates 7, 900 

Allotment  certificates 13,  000 

Freedmen  certificates 5,  000 

Mississippi  Choctaw  homesteads 568 

Mississippi  Choctaw  allotments 614 

Total 27,  082 

This  statement  includes  certificates  for  a  large  number  of  selections  that  were  made 
prior  to  July  1,  1904.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  36,934  allotment  certificates 
have  been  prepared,  executed,  and  delivered  to  the  allottees. 

The  Choctaw  land  office  has  also,  in  addition  to  the  reception  of  applications  for 
allotments  and  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  certificates,  checked  14,110  patents 
covering  allotment  selections  in  that  nation. 

As  the  work  of  allotment  in  this  nation  nears  completion,  the  number  of  selections 
and  the  acreage  allotted  has  necessarily  decreased,  and  the  force  assigned  to  the  office 
has  been  curtailed  from  time  to  time  to  correspond  to  existing  demands. 

The  future  work  of  this  office  will  consist  largely  in  making  allotments  to  the  new- 
born citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905, 
and  the  checking  of  patents. 

Chickasaw  land  office. — The  Chickasaw  land  office  was  established  at  Tisho- 
mingo, Indian  Territory,  on  April  15,  1903,  and  was  maintained  at  that  place  until 
March  20,  1905,  when  it  was  removed  to  Ardmore,  Indian  Territory.  This  removal 
was  made  for  the  reason  that  the  work  of  the  Commission  could  be  greatly  facilitated 
thereby  and  the  new  location  was  more  convenient  to  the  class  of  persons  having 
business  before  the  Chickasaw  land  office  at  this  time,  and  was  approved  by  the 
Department. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  allotments  were  made  to  5,754  citizens 
and  freedmen,  embracing  621,866  acres,  distributed  as  follows: 


Number  of— 

Roll. 

Number  of— 

Roll. 

Selec- 
tions. 

Acres  in- 
volved.. 

Selec- 
tions. 

Acres  in- 
volved. 

Choctaws: 

Bv  blood 

1,848 
732 
176 
359 

239,639.98 

102, 432. 36 

5,607.31 

45,347.41 

Chickasaws: 

By  blood 

1,194 
450 
995 

188, 677. 91 

By  intermarriage 

Freedmen . 

By  intermarriage 

Freedmen  . . 

60,880.09 
29  280  94 

Total 

5,754 

621,866.00 

The  appraised  value  of  the  lands  allotted  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  during  the  pas 
fiscal  year  amounts  to  approximately  12,021,000,  and  the  total  appraised  value  of  the 
lands  allotted  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  up  to  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year  amounts 
to  approximately  $9,600,000.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Chickasaw  land  office 
21,427  separate  allotment  selections  have  been  made,  embracing  2,953,382.94  acres. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Chickasaw  land  office,  up  to  and  including  June  30, 
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1905,  33,632  certificates  of  allotment  have  been  prepared,  executed,  and  delivered  t< 
the  allottees,  classified  as  follows: 

Homestead  certificates 11 ,  09. 

Allotment  certificates 15,  86: 

Freedmen  certificates '. .     4,  59 

Mississippi  Choctaw  homesteads 93 

Mississippi  Choctaw  allotments 1 ,  14 

Total 33,63 

The  Chickasaw  land  office  has,  in  addition  to  the  reception  of  applications  fo 
allotments  and  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  certificates,  checked  with  its  record 
13,360  patents  covering  allotment  selections  in  that  nation,  classified  as  follows: 

Homestead  patents  to  citizens 6,  34 

Allotment  patents  to  citizens 4, 10 

Patents  to  freedmen 2,  90 

Total 13,36 

The  number  of  allotment  selections  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  the  acreag 
allotted  is  growing  smaller  as  the  allotment  work  nears  completion,  and  from  thi 
time  forward  the  office  force  will  be  engaged  principally  in  making  allotments  t 
new-born  children  enrolled  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  and  completing  partia 
allotments  heretofore  made.  In  addition  to  this  work  all  patents  to  allotment  selec 
tions  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation  will  be  checked  with  the  records  of  the  Chickasa\ 
land  office  before  being  executed.  The  force  now  employed  at  this  office  is  onl 
sufficient  for  present  needs  and  will  be  gradually  diminished  as  different  branches  c 
the  work  are  completed. 

Cherokee  Nation. — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1905,  the  Cherc 
kee  land  office  had  been  established  two  and  one-half  years,  or  since  January  1, 1901: 
subject,  however,  to  protracted  interruptions  and  delays  by  reason  of  judicial  pre 
ceedings.  But  the  past  year  was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  office  that  the  wor 
of  allotment  proceeded  without  interruption,  and  even  then  extensive  parts  of  th 
work  still  could  not  be  progressed  with  because  of  pending  suits.  In  June,  190J 
owing  to  a  shortage  in  the  appropriation  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  Con 
mission,  the  entire  force  of  the  Cherokee  land  office  was  furloughed  for  the  laf 
twenty-seven  days  of  the  month. 

The  difficulties  and  complications  of  this  work  have  steadily  increased,  owing  1 
the  remarkable  series  of  contentions  between  individuals  and  classes  of  the  Chen 
kee  citizens,  and  more  especially  on  account  of  claims  of  able  and  influential  persor 
under  what  are  known  as  the  Delaware  claims. 

During  approximately  the  first  six  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  office  tl 
maximum  amount  of  work  per  man  was  accomplished.  The  more  progressive  an 
intelligent  citizens  of  the  nation  who  had  no  especial  interest  or  privilege  to  ser^ 
crowded  the  office,  seeking  to  select  allotments  for  themselves  and  their  familie 
The  filings  were  almost  entirely  in  sections  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  covered  by  in 
provement  survey  plats,  and  as  the  work  of  making  these  plats  was  discontinued  on 
with  the  opening  of  the  land  office,  the  improvements  had  not  changed  hands,  ar 
the  owners,  as  listed  on  those  plats,  were  usually  the  persons  who  applied  to  sele 
in  allotment  the  improved  places  indicated  thereon.  In  addition  the  class  of  citize] 
who  early  appeared  at  the  office  generally  brought  with  them  plats  prepared  in  i 
intelligent  and  correct  manner  by  themselves  or  by  competent  surveyors,  on  whic 
the  allotment  selections  of  themselves  and  their  families  were  clearly  indicate 
The  land  being  all  unallotted,  and  there  still  remaining  much  unimproved  pub] 
domain  from  which  citizens  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  improved  land  could  mal 
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selection,  the  work  of  allotment  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  existenc^e  of  the 
Cherokee  land  office  was  comparatively  easy. 

The  discovery  of  petroleum  and  gas  in  apparently  unlimited  quantity  along  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  riches  of 
that  section  of  the  country,  the  rush  of  investors  to  secure  leases  in  that  section,  and 
the  development  of  the  oil  and  gas  fields,  with  constant  enlargement  of  the  area  in 
which  these  minerals  are  known  to  exist,  /aid  the  foundation  of  much  trouble  for 
the  Conunission,  especially  as  much  of  this  land  was  lawfully  occupied  by  poor  and 
ignorant  Cherokee  citizens  and  was  greedily  coveted  by  rich  and  shrewd  citizens 
and  noncitizens. 

Oil  speculators  often  procure  an  ignorant  or  unscrupulous  allottee  to  contest  a  selec- 
tion in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  oil  development  and  then  seek  to  obtain  money 
from  the  original  allottee,  or  the  lessee  from  the  original  allottee,  by  agreeing  to 
withdraw  the  contest.  The  full-blood  Indian  is  generally  of  small  business  experi- 
ence or  ability.  He  is  credulous  in  the  extreme,  and  proved  a  pliant  tool  in  the 
hands  of  these  speculators.  Of  course  such  contests  could  only  be  instituted  by  false 
swearing. 

The  difficulties  occasioned  the  Commission  by  citizens  holding  land  in  excess  of 
their  prospective  allotments,  and  in  violation  of  law,  was  referred  to  in  the  annual 
report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904.  Many  excess-land  holders  held  land  in  the 
section  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  which  oil  and  gas  were  found,  and  its  enhanced 
value  served  to  make  more  desperate  and  unscrupulous  their  efforts  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  it.  If  a  bona  fide  allottee  should  file  on  land,  claiming  it  to  be  the  excess 
holding  of  a  citizen  who  had  himself  selected  an  allotment,  that  citizen  generally 
endeavored  to  procure  another  allottee  to  contest  the  selection  and  to  assert  that  a 
bona  fide  transfer  of  the  land  had  been  made  within  the  time  provided  by  law,  and 
that  the  excess  holder  was  in  possession  merely  as  his  agent. 

The  attorneys  for  the  Delaware-Cherokees  also  resisted  by  every  means  within  their 
power  every  effort  of  the  Commission  to  investigate  the  status  of  the  157,600  acres  of 
land  which  had  been  reserved  from  allotment  under  the  provisions  of  section  23  of 
the  Cherokee  agreement,  and  which  was  known  as  the  ** Delaware  segregation." 
This  business  has  been  the  subject  of  lengthy  communications  and  proceedings,  and 
the  Commission  has  used  every  effort  to  secure  the  prosecution  of  those  it  considers 
guilty  of  fraud  and  perjury,  but  so  far  without  success. 

Under  such  conditions  there  arose  dishonesty  and  disregard  of  law;  also  a  class  of 
"middlemen"  of  little  or  no  personal  responsibility  came  into  being,  acting  as  agents 
for  the  wildcat  speculator,  the  excess  landholder,  and  others,  in  procuring  illiterate 
or  unprincipled  allottees  to  make  filings  desired,  as  heretofore  indicated.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  this  class  of  middlemen  more  seriously  interfered  with  the  work 
of  the  Commission  by  causing  all  sorts  of  bogus  proceedings  to  be  started  and  thus 
forcing  it  to  adopt  restrictive  rules  and  regulations  to  protect,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
bona  fide  allottee,  or  with  the  interests  and  peace  of  the  bona  fide  allottees  them- 
selves by  "jumping"  improved  places,  or  by  instigating  contests  wholly  without 
merit.  They  also  greatly  embarrassed  the  bona  fide  and  responsible  investor,  who 
by  following  fair  and  honest  business  methods  was  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  It 
frequently  happened  that  one  of  the  clerks  employed  in  locating  land  desired  to  be 
selected  by  an  allottee  would  spend  much  time  in  questioning  the  prospective  allot- 
tee as  to  the  land  which  he  desired  to  select,  only  to  find  at  the  end  of  his  question- 
ing that  the  allottee  had  not  been  upon  the  land,  as  he  had  professed,  knew  nothing 
that  he  had  pretended  to  know,  but  had  merely  been  "coached"  by  some  unscrupu- 
lous middleman,  whose  tool  he  was,  and  the  time  spent  by  the  clerk  in  finally  ascer- 
taining this  would  be  barren  of  results  so  far  as  the  allotment  of  land  was  concerned. 

Against  the  rapacity  of  all  these  classes  the  Commission  has  progressed  with  the 
work  and  protected  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  best  it  could.     If  it  has  been  often 
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delayed  and  failed  it  was  only  because  the  difficulties  were  such  as  it  could  not 
surmount. 

It  was  estimated  on  March  1,  1904,  that  the  work  of  allotment  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  could  be  completed  within  fifteen  months,  or  by  July  1,  1905.  It  may  be 
said  that  more  than  the  work  then  in  sight  has  been  done,  for  nearly  all  that  can  be 
done  under  the  law  has  been  finished,  and  much  new  work  that  Congress  added  has 
been  disposed  of. 

In  carrying  into  effect  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  June  1, 
1904,  to  make  effective  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  21,  1904,  w^hich 
provided  that — 

Delaware-Cherokee  citizens  who  have  made  improvements,  or  are  in  rightful  pos- 
session of  such  improvements,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  act,  shall  have  the  right  to  first  select  from  said  improved  lands  their  allotments, 
and  thereafter  for  a  period  of  six  months  shall  have  the  right  to  sell  the  improve- 
ments upon  their  surplus  holdings  of  lands  to  other  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation 
entitled  to  select  allotments  at  a  valuation  to  be  approved  by  an  official  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  for  that  purpose — 

the  Commission  had  a  difficult  and  extensive  task.  During  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  September,  and  October,  1904,  the  work  which  devolved  upon  the 
Cherokee  land  office  in  putting  into  effect  these  regulations  occupied  the  time  of  that 
office  to  a  greater  extent  than  did  all  other  combined  work  connected  with  the  allot- 
ment of  land  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  interpretation  at  first  placed  upon  the  regulations  above  referred  to — which 
seemed  to  be  justified  by  a  reading  of  those  regulations  alone — was  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  merely  receive  and  transmit  to  the  official  designated  by  the  President  a 
description  of  the  land  and  the  improvements  claimed  thereon  by  the  Delaware- 
Cherokee  claiming  benefits  under  the  act  of  April  21, 1904.  All  Delaware-Cherokees 
who  appeared  at  the  land  office  and  selected  allotments  were  required  to  designate 
the  land  which  they  claimed  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  improvements  upon,  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  above  quoted,  or  if  they  claimed  no  surplus 
improved  holdings,  to  so  state.  Plats  and  descriptions  of  the  land  so  designated  by 
Delaware-Cherokees  were  forwarded  to  the  official  designated  by  the  President  as 
soon  as  practicable.  That  official,  however,  exhibited  to  the  Commission  instruc- 
tions to  him  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  directing  him  that — 

Before  giving  your  approval  in  any  case,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  vender  has 
satisfactorily  estabhshed  before  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  the  fact 
that  he  was  on  April  21,  1904,  in  rightful  possession  of  the  land  upon  which  the 
improvements  he  proposes  to  sell  are  located,  and  that  there  is  no  subsisting  adverse 
claim  thereto. 

In  order  to  do  this  a  rehearing  was  necessarily  had  in  ea(;h  instance  where  the 
Delaware-Cherokee  sought  to  designate  improvements,  to  determine  the  propriety  of 
certification  to  the  official  designated  by  the  President  much  in  the  same  manner 
that  allotment  contests  are  heard;  and  in  each  case  of  a  claim  adverse  to  the  Dela- 
ware-Cherokee, which  was  disclosed  from  the  Commission's  record  or  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Delaware-Cherokee,  a  proceeding  was  had  identical  in  all  respects  to  an 
allotment  contest  at  which  both  the  Delaware-Cherokee  and  the  adverse  claimant 
were  allowed  to  present  testimony. 

One  hundred  and  eight  Delaware-Cherokees  claimed  the  right  to  dispose  of  surplus 
improved  holdings.  In  many  instances,  however,  there  were  several  adverse  claims 
to  the  same  land  to  be  determined,  so  that  not  less  than  200  letters  of  certification  or 
letters  refusing  to  certify,  which  were  in  effect  decisions  in  many  instances  upon  long- 
fought-out  and  bitterly  contested  claims,  were  prepared. 

On  the  12th  day  of  October,  1904,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitted  the 
following  opinion  of  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Department  in 
regard  to  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  21,  1904,  upon  the 
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time  within  which  Delaware-Cherokee  could  dispose  of  their  surplus  improved 
holdings: 

You  have  requested  my  opinion  on  the  second  and  third  propositions  in  the  last 
paragraph  on  page  5  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  Marion  Butler,  dated  September 
30,  1904,  relative  to  the  rights  of  Richard  C.  Adams  and  other  Delaware-Cherokee 
Indians  to  certain  improvements  on  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  act  of  April  21,  1904  (38  Htat.  L.,  189,  205),  contains  a  provision  as  follows: 

That  the  Delaware-Cherokee  citizens  who  have  made  improvements,  or  arc  in  rightfiil  possession 
of  such  improvements,  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  shall  have  the 
right  to  first  select  from  said  improved  lands  their  allotments,  and  thereafter,  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  shall  have  the  right  to  sell  the  improvements  upon  their  surplus  holdings  of  land  to  other  citi- 
zens of  the  Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to  select  allotments,  at  a  valuation  to  be  approved  by  an  otticial 
to  be  designated  by  the  President  for  that  purpose. 

Regulations  under  this  provision,  approved  June  1,  1904,  directed  that  Delaware- 
Cherokee  citizens  should  be  given  a  preference  at  the  Cherokee  land  office  and 
allowed  to  select  their  allotments  in  advance  of  their  regular  numbers,  and  by  para- 
graphs 3,  4,  8,  and  9,  as  follows: 

3.  At  the  time  of  the  selection  of  allotments  by  such  Delaware-Cherokee  citizens  their  testimony 
shall  be  taken  as  to  what  improved  land  and  the  improvements  thereon  they  were  rightfully  holding 
on  April  21,  1904,  in  excess  of  the  land  which  they  and  their  families  are  entitled  to  take  as  their 
allotments. 

4.  Immediately  upon  the  selection  of  an  allotment  by  a  Delaware-Cherokee  citizen,  the  Commission 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  shall  certify  to  the  official  designated  by  the  President  under  said  act  of 
April  21,  1904,  a  list  of  the  alleged  surplus  holdings  and  improvements  thereon  of  such  citizens  on  the 
date  above  mentioned,  and  the  Commission  shall  withhold  from  allotment  the  land  upon  which  the 
improvements  so  claimed  by  the  Delaware-Cherokee  citizens  are  located  until  such  claimant  shall 
sell  such  improvement  and  the  valuation  thereof  has  been  duly  approved  by  the  official  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  President,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  April  21,  1904. 

8.  While  the  proceedings  above  outlined  are  pending  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
shall  withhold  from  selection  as  allotments  by  other  Cherokee  citizens  all  lands  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  claimed  by  Delaware-Cherokee  citizens. 

9.  If  the  improvements  upon  the  surplus  holdings  of  any  Delaware-Cherokee  are  not  sold  by  him 
within  a  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  selection  of  his  allotment,  the  land  upon  which  such 
improvements  are  located  shall  thereupon  be  thrown  open  for  allotment  as  other  lands  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation. 

Taking  the  Adams  claim,  apparently  to  present  a  concrete  case,  Mr.  Butler  says: 

In  the  accompanying  copy  of  letter  to  the  agent  at  Muskogee,  the  Commission  states  that  on 
August  23,  1904,  Mr.  Adams  designated  his  improved  surplus  land  in  excess  of  allotments,  and 
incloses  a  list  of  said  lands,  and  states  to  the  agent  that  part  of  the  land  designated  by  Mr.  Adams  as 
embracing  his  improvements  appears  to  be  claimed  by  other  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the 
conflicting  claims  to  which  have  not  been  determined  by  the  Commission,  and  that  as  to  a  portion 
of  the  land  so  designated  by  Mr.  Adams  as  his  improved  surplus  holdings  no  finding  of  fact  has  been 
made  relative  to  the  right  of  Mr.  Adams  to  dispose  of  the  improvements  thereon,  and  the  Commis- 
sion certifies  to  the  agent  an  inconsiderable  part  of  Mr.  Adams's  holdings  as  prima  facie  his,  omit- 
ting to  so  certify  as  to  the  major  part  of  his  holdings. 

Again  he  says: 

It  seems  to  be  monstrous  that  the  Dawes  Commission  should,  under  a  construction  of  the  act  of 
April  21,  1904,  in  undertaking  to  determine  the  question  of  whether  Mr.  Adams  has  made  his  alleged 
improvements,  or  if  he  was  in  rightful  possession  thereon  on  April  21,  1904,  hold  these  "improve- 
ments" in  a  condition  where  sale  thereof  is  impossible,  and  at  the  same  time  construe  the  law  so 
that  the  six  months'  limitation  is  running  against  the  owners  of  the  improvements. 

It  is  insisted  that  certain  things  are  needed  to  be  done  to  insure  justice  in  these 
proceedings,  among  them — 

Second.  An  order  to  the  Commission  to  at  once  admit  to  sale  the  improvements  claimed  by  Mr. 
Adams  upon  such  proof,  and  the  improvements  of  all  Delawares  in  like  case,  where  there  is  no 
contest;  and 

Third.  That  time  in  no  case  shall  run  against  the  sale  of  improvements  until  the  right  to  sell  shall 
be  by  the  Commission  certified  to  the  Indian  agent. 

These  are  the  propositions  which  are  submitted  for  an  opinion.  In  support  of  the 
proposed  construction  of  said  law  as  to  the  time  from  which  the  six  months'  period 
allowed  for  sale  of  improvements  shall  run,  it  is  asserted  that  in  many  cases  six 
months  from  date  of  selection  will  expire  before  the  claims  of  the  Delaware  has  been 
finally  determined.     Mr.  Butler  further  says: 

It  is  clear  that  no  one  will  give  as  much  for  improvements  on  land  that  will  become  public  domain, 
including  improvements,  in  a  few  weeks  or  very  near  future,  as  would  be'given  for  the  same  improve- 
ments if  the  Delaware  has  five  or  six  months  within  which  to  dispose  of  same.  In  other  words .  if 
the  Commission  exhaust  the  greater  part  of  the  six  months'  limitation,  according  to  their  ruling, 
before  certifying  the  surplus  holdings  of  the  Delawares  to  the  Indian  agent,  the  Delaware  has  lost  all 
that  time  in  which  to  find  a  purchaser  for  these  improvements,  and  improvements  which  would  have 
been  worth  a  given  sum  if  he  had  six  months  in  which  to  dispose  of  same  would  necessarily  have 
depreciated  greatly  in  value. 

******  ^ 

The  act  says:  "Six  months  from  the  selection  of  an  allotment; "  it  also  defines  what  are  "improve- 
ments" that  can  be  sold— that  is,  that  which  the  Delaware  himself  made  or  such  as  he  was  in  right- 
ful possession  of  on  April  21,  1904.    The  law  empowers  the  Secretary  in  his  administrative  capacity 
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to  determine  the  means  by  which  these  improvements  shall  be  ascertained.  The  Secretary  has  a 
this  duty  upon  the  Dawes  Commission,  and  until  it  acts  in  the  premises  the  provisions  of  the  h 
defining  "improvements"  and  providing  for  the  sale  thereof  can  not  be  executed.  The  only  cc 
sistent  construction  is  that  after  ascertaining,  under  the  law,  what  are  "improvements,"  and  aft 
allotment,  then  six  months  shall  be  allowed  to  sell,  and  this  ascertainment  of  what  are  improi 
ments  is  as  essential  of  the  act  as  is  the  selection  of  an  allotment,  and  both  are  essential  as  a  conditi 
precedent  to  sale. 

When  a  Delaware-Cherokee  citizen  has  submitted  satisfactory  proof  of  his  owne 
ship  and  possession  of  improvements  contemplated  by  the  act  of  April  21,  1904,  tt 
fact  should  be  at  once  communicated  to  the  officer  designated  to  approve  the  val 
ation  at  which  such  improvements  are  to  be  sold.  Whether  the  proofs  submitted  1 
Mr.  Adams  or  any  other  Delaware-Cherokee  as  to  ownership  and  possession  are  si 
ficient  nmst  be  determined  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  It 
possible  that  Mr,  Adams  believes  his  proofs  clearly  established  his  rights,  while  t] 
Commission  holds  the  other  view  as  to  their  sufficiency.  I  would  not  advise  t] 
issuance  of  an  order  to  accept  proofs  already  presented  without  any  definite  inform 
tion  as  to  the  character  of  such  proofs.  As  a  general  principle  it  may  be  safely  sa 
that  when  proofs  on  their  face  show  ownership  and  possession,  and  the  proofs  a 
verified  by  the  improvement  plats  of  the  Commission,  and  no  adverse  claim  has  bei 
presented,  the  right  of  the  Delaware-Cherokee  should  be  recognized.  In  all  cas 
the  matter  should  be  disposed  of  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

The  other  proposition  involves  difficulties.  The  law  declares  that  the  Delawai 
Cherokee  citizen  shall  have  a  right,  for  six  months  from  the  selection  of  his  allotmer 
to  sell  the  improvements  upon  his  surplus  holdings.  A  time  limit  is  fixed  for  t] 
exercise  of  the  right  given,  to  run  from  a  certain  definite  date.  The  probability 
that  a  claimant  of  such  improvements  could  not  sell  them  to  advantage  or  for  i 
adequate  consideration  until  after  his  claim  has  been  duly  passed  upon  and  approve 
This  will  in  ever}^  case  require  some  time.  If,  however,  his  showing  is  satisfactor 
but  little  delay  should  occur.  If  the  showing  be  unsatisfactory  and  further  proof 
found  necessary,  the  delay  would  be  greater,  but  this  would  result  from  the  failu 
of  the  claimant  to  make  out  his  case  in  the  first  instance.  If  his  claim  be  disput 
by  another  Delaware  himself  claiming  the  improvements  or  by  any  other  Cherok 
claiming  them,  a  contest  would  result,  and  with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch  t] 
whole  period  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  his  selection  would  expire  before  a  co 
elusion  could  be  reached  as  to  the  rights  of  the  respective  claimants.  In  such  cas 
the  honest  and  rightful  claimant  and  owner  of  improvements  would  be  deprived 
the  benefit  intended  to  be  conferred  by  said  provision  of  the  law  without  any  fai 
or  laches  on  his  part.  This  statement,  it  is  believed,  sets  forth  the  contingenci 
which  may  arise  in  the  administration  of  this  law. 

The  law  must  be  held  to  have  contemplated  an  ascertainment  of  the  fact  thai 
Delaware-Cherokee  claiming  the  benefits  thereof  had  in  fact  made,  or  was  on  Ap 
21,  1904,  in  rightful  possession  of,  the  improvements  upon  which  his  claim  is  base 
The  duty  of  ascertaining  these  facts  devolved  upon  the  Interior  Department,  and  t. 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  being  the  best-equipped  agency  theref( 
was  properly  put  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  time  actually  necessary  to  the  spee( 
attainment  of  the  facts  will,  of  course,  shorten  to  that  extent  the  period  allowed  f 
the  sale  of  improvements,  but  that  effect  being  necessarily  in  contemplation  at  t 
enactment. of  the  law,  affords  no  reason  for  holding  that  the  limitation  does  not  beg 
to  run  until  such  ascertainment  shall  have  been  made.  If  a  claimant  shall  del 
submission  of  conclusive  proof  in  support  of  his  claim,  the  delay  occasioned  by  su 
neglect,  and  the  consequent  disadvantage  he  may  suffer,  affords  no  reason  for  ho] 
ing  the  period  allowed  for  sale  shall  not  run  from  the  time  of  selection  of  his  all( 
ment.  The  claimant  can  not  be  heard  to  complain  of  an  injury  which  is  the  resi 
of  his  own  actions. 

If,  however,  after  he  has  submitted  sufficient  proof  in  support  of  his  claim,  th( 
should  be  delay  in  passing  upon  it  because  of  neglect  of  Government  officials, 
because  of  the  press  of  other  business,  he  would  have  just  cause  for  complaint. 

If  he  is  met  by  an  adverse  claim  resulting  in  a  contest,  the  delay  is  not  the  resi 
of  any  fault  on  his  part.  It  can  not  be  reasonably  held  that  either  of  these  conti 
gencies  was  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  law.  As  a  general  ru 
when  one  is  required  to  perform  an  act  in  assertion  of  a  right  within  a  limited  peric 
time  is  not  held  to  run  against  him  while  his  right  is  in  process  of  determinatic 
This  Department  has  held  that  the  pending  of  adverse  proceedings  suspends  the  rt 
ning  of  time  allowed  to  a  preemptor  by  statute  for  the  submission  of  final  pre 
•(Gant  V.  Locke,  17  L.  D.,  203).  Upon  the  same  theory  the  pendency  of  advei 
proceedings  against  one  asserting  a  right  to  improvements  under  the  act  of  April  ' 
1904,  should  be  held  to  suspend  the  running  of  time  allowed  by  the  law  for  sale 
those  improvements.  It  has  also  been  held  that  the  period  covered  by  suspensi 
of  an  entry  for  the  public  lands  must  be  excluded  in  computing  the  time  with 
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which  final  proof  must  be  made  (Roscoe  v.  Foster,  24  L.  I).,  485).  In  Bagley  v.  Hen- 
ierson  (18  L.  I).,  186)  it  was  held  that  the  time  fixed  by  statute  for  submission  of 
final  homestead  proof  will  not  run  against  the  entryman  during  a  term  of  enforced 
absence  from  the  land  under  a  wrongful  decree  of  ejectment.  It  is  not  deemed  nec- 
essary to  refer  to  the  many  other  decisions  of  the  Department  where  a  like  ])rinciple 
lias  been  enunciated.  That  principle  is  sound  and  should  be  applied  in  the  matter 
now  under  consideration  and  the  time  covered  by  contest  proceedings  involving  the 
right  of  a  Delaware-Cherokee  to  imi)rovements  claimed  by  him  should  be  excluded 
in  computing  the  time  within  which  he  may  sell  such  im})rovements. 

As  said  before,  unnecessary  delay  in  passing  upon  proofs  submitted  should  not  be 
allowed.  As  to  this  feature,  it  would  be  proper  to  adopt  a  rule  which  though  some- 
wha.t  arbitrary  in  its  nature  seems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
rhirty  days  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  a  consideration  of  any  proof  and  decnsion 
thereon.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  any  time  beyond  a  period  of  thirty  days 
between  the  submission  of  sufficient  proof  and  decision  thereon  be  likewise  excluded 
in  computing  the  period  within  which  sales  may  be  made. 

Much  of  the  improved  land  certified  to  the  official  designated  ])y  the  President 
was  duly  disposed  of  and  selected  in  allotment.  There  frequently  remained,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  quantity  of  land  undisposed  of  by  the  Delaware-Cherokee  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  within  which  he  could  dispose  of  his  surplus  improved  hold- 
ings, and  such  land  was,  under  the  instructions  from  the  Department,  considered 
is  public  domain  and  thrown  open  to  allotment,  until  the  approval  of  the  still 
further  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1905,  which  provides: 

That  Delaware-Cherokee  citizens  who  have  made  improvements,  or  were  in  right- 
ful possession  of  such  improvements  upon  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  April 
twenty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  to  which  there  is  no  valid  adverse  claim, 
^hall  have  the  right  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  act  to 
:lisi)ose  of  such  improvements  to  other  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to 
select  allotments  at  a  valuation  to  be  approved  by  an  official  to  be  designated  by  the 
President  for  that  purpose.     -5^    *    * 

Under  this  act  the  Commission  examined  into  and  recertified  to  the  official  desig- 
nated by  the  President  all  land  previously  certified  where  the  time  allowed  for  dis- 
posing of  the  improvements  had  not  expired  or  wdiere  the  time  had  expired  and  the 
land  yet  remained  unallotted.     Approximately  sixty-five  recertifications  were  made. 

On  June  30,  1905,  of  the  108  claims  of  right  by  Delaware-Cherokees  to  sell  surplus 
improved  holdings,  under  the  acts  of  April  21,  1904,  and  March  3,  1905,  102  have 
been  entirely  disposed  of,  so  far  as  the  certification  of  the  same  to  the  official  desig- 
nated by  the  President  was  concerned.  The  remaining  six  cases  have  been  partially 
disposed  of  by  certifications  of  part  of  the  land  designated,  but  in  three  cases  there 
are  adverse  claims  as  to  a  part  of  the  land  which  have  not  been  determined,  and  in 
three  cases  certification  of  the  land  is  delayed  awaiting  final  action  in  contested 
selections  of  allotment  involving  the  selection  of  the  Delaware-Cherokee. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1904  it  became  evident  that  numbers  of  allotment  contests 
were  instituted  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  annoy  or  obtain  money  from  bona  fide 
allottees,  and  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  this  practice  as  far  as  possible.  The  con- 
testants in  such  cases  rarely  appeared  on  the  day  set  for  trial,  and  the  cases  were 
generally  dismissed  for  want  of  prosecution.  Accordingly,  allottees  who  desired  to 
file  with  a  view  to  beginning  contest  proceedings  and  who,  from  their  own  statements, 
clearly  had  no  meritorious  ground  upon  which  they  could  maintain  a  contest,  were 
not  allowed  to  make  application  for  the  land  which  they  wished  to  contest  for.  This 
practice  was  probably  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  it  has  been  justified  by  the  results 
accomplished.  In  practically  every  instance  where  a  prospective  allottee  was  denied 
the  i)rivilege  of  filing  a  contest  it  developed  that  he  was  not  the  real  party  in  interest, 
but  that  the  contest  was  being  instigated  by  some  noncitizen.  The  Commission  also 
declined  to  permit  contests  to  be  instituted  against  tentative  filings  of  persons  whose 
rights  to  enrollment  W'ere  undetermined,  where  the  sole  ground  of  contest  was  that 
the  contestee  would  probably  be  denied  enrollment  as  a  citizen  entitled  to  an 
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allotment.     Much  time,  labor,  and  annoyance  to  the  Commission  and  to  allottee 
has  been  saved  by  the  two  practices  above  referred  to. 

During  the  summer  of  1904  sickness  among  the  employees  of  the  land  offic 
seriously  retarded  the  work  of  allotment,  two  deaths  occurring. 

On  August  21,  1904,  the  Commission  discontinued  the  practice  which  had  theretc 
fore  obtained  of  allowing  applicants  for  enrollment  whose  rights  had  not  been  finall 
determined  to  make  "hold-up,"  or  tentative,  filings  upon  the  land  they  desired  t 
select,  such  filings  to  be  made  regular  in  the  event  of  the  final  approval  of  the  appl 
cant's  enrollment.  Among  the  persons  affected  by  this  order  were  the  intermarrie 
white  claimants.  The  order  has  had  the  effect  of  causing  intermarried  white  claiii 
ants,  heads  of  citizen  families,  to  hold  back  and  delay  as  long  as  possible  the  filing 
of  the  members  of  their  families,  in  order  that  selections  for  the  entire  family  migh 
be  made  in  the  light  of  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  the  intermarried  membe 
would  receive  an  allotment.  The  decision  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims 
denying  the  right  of  citizens  by  intermarriage  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  th 
common  property  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  has  apparently  justified  this  rule  althoug 
the  decision  of  that  court  has  not  become  final,  the  case  having  been  appealed  to  th 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  was  a  difficult  question  of  delaying  the  work  an 
wasting  the  time  and  money  of  the  Government  or  of  causing  some  inconvenienc 
to  the  allottees. 

The  continued  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  citizens  by  intermarriage,  a  clas 
of  persons  most  of  whom  are  holding  valuable  improved  land,  will  receive  allotment 
is  proving  more  and  more  embarrassing  to  the  work  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  th 
making  of  allotments  to  those  citizens  who  are  regularly  enrolled  nears  an  end 
For  instance,  there  are  approximately  500  contested  selections  of  allotment  in  whic 
one  of  the  parties  is  an  intermarried  white  claimant,  and  hearings  of  these  contest 
can  not  be  had  until  the  right  to  an  allotment  of  the  intermarried  white  citizen  i 
determined.  The  effect  upon  the  preparation  of  patents  to  Cherokee  allottees  i 
instanced  at  a  subsequent  point  in  this  report. 

It  was  the  practice  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  after  the  establishment  of  th 
land  office  to  permit  an  allottee  making  an  initial  appearance  to  select  any  portio 
of  an  allotment  not  less  than  a  homestead.  He  was  then  given  preferred  admissio 
to  (complete  his  partial  selection  at  a  later  date.  Many  selected  practically  complet 
allotments,  and  could  only  make  an  additional  selection  by  filing  on  small  tracts  ( 
cheap-grade  land.  Those  appearing  to  complete  partial  selections,  or  to  make  *  *  retur 
filings,"  as  they  are  denominated,  began  early  in  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  th 
report  to  seriously  delay  persons  desiring  to  make  initial  selections  in  gaining  admi; 
sion  to  the  land  office.  The  rule  of  allowing  preferred  admission  to  those  desirin 
to  make  return  filings,  being  in  various  ways  abused,  was  discontinued,  and  thoj 
desiring  to  make  such  return  filings  were  only  admitted  in  the  order  of  their  appea 
ance  at  the  land  office.  This  was  done  for  the  double  purpose  of  enabling  allotte( 
who  had  not  made  an  initial  appearance  to  obtain  admission  to  the  land  office  witl 
out  undue  delay,  and  to  encourage  the  filing  of  a  complete  allotment  at  the  time 
the  initial  selection.     In  both  respects  the  new  rule  showed  excellent  results. 

Many  full-bloods  were  opposed  to  the  allotment  of  land  and  failed  or  refused 
appear  and  select  their  allotments.  It  became  necessary  to  arbitrarily  allot  land 
this  class  of  citizens.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1904,  a  special  field  allotmei 
party,  equipped  with  tents  and  the  necessary  outfit  for  field  allotment  work,  was  pi 
in  the  field.  Later,  in  April,  1905,  a  second  field  party  was  organized.  It  w; 
expected  that  this  field  allotment  work  would  be  completed  by  July  1,  1905,  but  ii 
unusually  severe  winter,  followed  by  an  abnormally  wet  spring,  so  delayed  the  woi 
that  this  was  not  practicable.  The  expense  of  allotment  by  this  method  is  vei 
heavy,  but  it  seems  indispensable  to  the  proper  allotment  of  land  to  the  recalcitrai 
full-bloods. 
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The  clerks  in  charge  of  the  field  allotment  parties  are  instructed  in  all  instances 
where  it  is  practicable  to  locate  allotments  of  land  immediately  adjoining  such 
improvements  as  might  be  owned  by  the  allottee.  This  is  generally  in  the  rough 
and  more  mountainous  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  but  as  that  is  the  portion  of 
the  nation  where  the  full-blood  has  elected  to  reside,  and  as  the  land  is  of  a  cheap 
grade  and  an  allotment  embraces  much  greater  acreage  than  that  made  in  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  the  nation,  the  Commission  considers  that  such  allotments  are,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  suitable  for  the  full-blood  citizen,  and  certainly  it  is  all  that  can 
be  done  for  him.  If  he  got  rich  or  mineral  land  he  would  perhaps  be  cheated  out 
of  it. 

Up  to  and  including  June  30,  1905,  1,142  allotments  were  made  upon  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  field  allotment  parties.  Many  concerning  whose  allotments 
recommendations  were  sent  in  appeared  at  the  land  office  and  selected  allotments 
elsewhere  before  the  recommendation  could  be  acted  upon. 

To  expedite  the  work  and  for  the  convenience  of  allottees  residing  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  on  January  3,  1905,  there  was  established  at 
the  central  office  of  the  Commission,  at  Muskogee,  an  auxiliary  Cherokee  land  office. 
Notice  of  the  establishment  of  this  auxiliary  office  and  its  purpose  was  published, 
as  follows: 

Auxiliary  Cherokee  Land  Office  at  Muskogee. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  on  Tuesday,  January  3,  1904,  an  office  will  be  estab- 
lished at  Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  citizens  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  who  desire  to  select  full  allotments  of  land  situated  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  Indian  Territory,  west  of  the  Grand  and  Arkansas  rivers. 

Only  citizens  and  freedmen  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  whose  enrollment  has  been 
duly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (or  their  lawful  representatives)  who 
have  made  no  previous  selection  of  lands  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  who  desire  to 
select  their  entire  allotments  within  the  territory  designated,  will  be  permitted  to 
apply  for  allotments  of  land  at  the  Muskogee  office. 

No  application  to  relinquish  or  to  confess  judgment  or  for  the  purpose  of  insti- 
tuting contest  will  be  received  at  the  Muskogee  office. 

Persons  desiring  to  file  upon  land  previously  selected  or  claimed  in  allotment  by 
another  citizen  or  freedman  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  will  be  required  to  appear  at 
the  Cherokee  land  office  at  Tahlequah,  Indian  Territory,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
application  for  the  land  desired  and  instituting  contest  proceedings  against  previous 
claimants. 

The  Cherokee  land  office  at  Tahlequah,  Indian  Territory,  will  continue  the  allot- 
ment of  land  within  the  territory  named,  as  well  as  within  all  other  parts  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  as  heretofore,  and  all  persons  who  desire  to  select  in  allotment 
land  situated  east  of  the  Grand  and  Arkansas  rivers,  or  who  desire  to  select  partial 
allotments  of  land  within  the  territory  west  of  the  Grand  and  Arkansas  rivers,  or 
who  desire  to  complete  partial  selections  of  allotments  heretofore  made,  will  be 
required  to  appear  at  the  Tahlequah  office  for  that  purpose. 

The  rules  and  regulations  now  in  force  governing  the  selection  of  allotments  and 
the  designation  of  homesteads  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  will  be  observed  at  the  Mus- 
kogee office  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable  to  the  proceedings  had  at  that  place, 
as  hereinbefore  outlined. 

Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 
Tams  Bixby,  Chairmayi. 
T,  B.  Needles,  Commissioner. 
C.  R.  Breckinridge,  Commissioner. 

Muskogee,  Indian  Territory,  December  20,  1904. 

It  was  impossible  to  fully  equip  the  auxiliary  office  with  duplicates  of  the  records 
in  use  at  the  Cherokee  land  office  at  Tahlequah,  and  allottees  desiring  to  select  allot- 
ments at  the  Muskogee  office  were  therefore  relied  upon  to  correctly  locate  their 
allotments  and  be  prepared  to  furnish  correct  descriptions  of  the  land  they  desire. 
All  filings  made  at  the  auxiliary  office  were  carefully  checked  at  the  Tahlequah 
office. 
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Much  work  was  accomplished  at  the  auxihary  office  up  to  June  30,  1905,  selec- 
tions having  been  made  for  2,561  allottees,  embracing  21,775.37  acres  of  land,  of  the 
value  of  $808,874.70. 

After  the  issuance  of  more  than  16,000  tickets  of  admission  since  the  establishment 
of  the  land  office,  the  rush  of  applicants  for  allotment  was  apparently  over  several 
months  before  the  end  of  the  past  fiscal  year.  All  persons  presenting  themselves  to 
select  allotments  could  be  waited  upon  as  rapidly  as  they  appeared,  and  the  issuance 
of  tickets  of  admission  was  discontinued.  For  some  time  the  office  had  evidently 
allotted  lands  to  all  who  wanted  to  appear  and  who  could  select  allotments,  and  its 
attention  was  devoted  chiefly  to  making  arbitrary  allotments  to  those  unwilling  to 
appear. 

The  work  of  sending  out  notices  to  all  who  were  entitled  to  select  allotments  but 
who  had  not  done  so  was  then  commenced,  and  approximately  5,000  such  notices 
were  given,  each  person  being  notified  to  appear  on  a  certain  date  (about  50  each 
day),  and  advised  that  upon  failure  to  so  appear  the  Commission  w^ould  consider 
itself  at  liberty  to  proceed  arbitrarily  to  select  an  allotment  for  him.  Later,  those 
who  had  made  partial  selections  not  equal  in  value  to  $320,  which  is  the  value 
required  by  the  Commission  to  be  selected  before  patents  are  prepared,  were  like- 
wise notified  to  appear  on  a  given  date  and  complete  their  selections  to  the  value  of 
not  less  than  $320,  and  they  were  also  notified  that  upon  failure  to  do  so  the  Com- 
mission would  proceed  arbitrarily  to  allot  land  to  bring  the  value  of  the  selection  up 
to  $320.  Approximately  5,000  notices  to  complete  partial  selections,  embracing 
approximately  20,000  allottees,  were  sent  out.  The  sending  out  of  these  two  classes 
of  notices,  particularly  the  latter  class,  extended  over  a  period  of  several  months,  as 
it  was  necessary  to  consult  each  allotment  record  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  land 
selected. 

The  responses  in  person  to  these  notices  were  numerous,  and  the  responses  by 
mail  requesting  the  Commission  to  select  land  and  arbitrarily  allot  it  were  even 
greater  in  number.  Almost  continuously  for  more  than  two  months  the  Commis- 
sion had  two  men  in  the  field  looking  up  suitable  land  for  allotments,  in  order  to 
comply  with  these  requests,  and  upon  the  reports  of  these  two  special  field  employees 
hundreds  of  complete  allotments  and  allotments  to  complete  previous  partial  selec- 
tions were  made. 

It  is  not  believed  that  there  is  now  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  entitled  to  select 
allotments  who  have  not  done  so  to  justify  a  serious  effort  to  locate  them  and  allot 
land  to  them,  until  the  rolls  of  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  are  completed.  As 
to  citizens  who  have  made  partial  selections,  the  Commission  is  now  in  a  position  to 
arbitrarily  complete  the  allotments  of  approximately  15,000  persons. 

On  June  30, 1905,  the  final  enrollment  of  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  been 
approved  as  follows: 

Cherokees  by  blood,  not  including  1,143  citizens  by  intermarriage  whose  en- 
rollment was  approved  but  subsequently  suspended 31, 283 

Cherokee  freedmen 3,  923 

Registered  Delawares 196 

Total 35,402 

Up  to  that  date  35,576  persons  had  made  selections,  complete  or  partial,  of  allot- 
ments in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  In  this  35,576  there  are  included  approximately 
2,100  persons  whose  enrollment  has  not  yet  been  finally  approved,  but  who,  during 
the  time  when  the  Commission  received  such  applications,  made  tentative  filings, 
leaving  approximately  33,475  allottees  whose  enrollment  has  been  finally  approved 
who  have  made  initial  selections,  or  approximately  1,925  persons  whose  names 
appear  upon  the  final  roll  of  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  who  have  not  made 
selections. 
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These  1,925  citizens  are  supposed  to  be,  approximately,  775  full-bloods  who  are 
opposed  to  allotment  and  remain  to  be  allotted  by  the  field  parties,  350  persons  who 
died  prior  to  September  1,  1902,  but  whose  death  was  not  known  to  the  Commission 
prior  to  the  time  their  names  were  placed  upon  the  final  roll,  400  members  of  families 
of  intermarried  white  claimants  who  do  not  wish  to  file  until  the  rights  of  inter- 
married citizens  are  determined,  and  400  minors,  orphans,  incompetents,  and  others 
not  qualified  to  look  after  their  own  allotment  interests,  and  who  have  no  one  to  act 
for  them.     All  of  these  remain  to  receive  attention  in  due  order. 

Of  the  35,576  persons  who  have  made  selections  and  tentative  filings  about  20,000 
have  selected  land  to  the  value  of  not  less  than  $320.  The  selections  in  the  other 
cases  average  nearly  $300,  the  average  selection  made  by  the  35,576  persons  who  have 
filed  being  $306.12. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  filings  made  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  the 
number  of  allottees,  acreage,  and  value  of  land  selected: 


Number  of— 

.  For  Hseal  year  ended— 

Appli- 
cants. 

Selec- 
tions. 

Acres 
selected. 

Value. 

June  30, 1903 

8,150 

5,191 

22,235 

10,079 

7,194 

30,429 

652, 480. 00 

607,928.78 

2,282,434.02 

}    $4,291,696.34 
6,614,535.39 

June  30, 1904 

June  30, 1905 

Total 

35, 576 

47, 702 

3,542,842.80 

10,906,231.73 

There  are  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  4,420,077.73  acres  of  land.  The  land  reserved 
from  allotment  for  town  sites,  railroad  right  of  way,  national  schools,  missions,  asy- 
lums, etc.,  neighborhood  cemeteries,  and  churches  outside  of  town  sites,  amounts  to 
about  20,000  acres,  leaving  subject  to  allotment  approximately  4,400,000  acres,  of  the 
approximate  value  of  $13,050,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  round  numbers 
yet  to  be  allotted  857,500  acres  of  land  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  of  the  value  of 
$2,145,000,  much  the  greater  part  of  which  applies  to  persons  whose  allotments  are 
held  up  by  judicial  proceedings  and  the  operation  of  law. 

Certificates  showing  the  allotment  selections  of  52,746  Cherokee  citizens,  and 
33,056  certificates  showing  land  designated  as  homesteads,  have  been  written,  checked, 
and  prepared  for  delivery  to  allottees  from  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  land  office 
to  June  30,  1905.  Of  this  number  38,140  allotment  certificates  and  21,447  homestead 
certificates  were  w^ritten  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Practically  all  of  the  certificates 
written,  checked,  and  prepared  for  delivery  have  been  delivered  to  the  allottees. 

Creek  Nation. — The  establishment  of  the  Creek  land  office  at  Muskogee,  Indian 
Territory,  on  April  1,  1899,  marked  the  commencement  of  allotment  work  in  Indian 
Territory.  That  office  was  established  under  the  terms  of  the  Curtis  Act,  approved 
June  28,  1898,  for  no  agreement  had  been  reached  providing  for  the  allotment  of  the 
Creek  domain,  nor  had  any  part  of  the  final  roll  of  Creek  citizens  been  approved  by 
the  Department.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  legislation  so  general  in  character 
as  the  Curtis  Act  would  cover  in  detail  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  respec- 
tive tribes,  and  the  allotments  made  under  its  provisions  were  essentially  tentative 
in  character.  But  the  agreement  with  the  Creeks  approved  by  Congress  March  1, 
1901,  and  ratified  by  the  Creek  Indians  May  25,  1901,  confirmed  the  allotments  pre- 
viously made  by  the  Commission,  and  set  forth  more  specifically  the  manner  in 
w^hich  future  allotments  w'ere  to  be  made. 

By  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  the  bulk  of  the  allotment  work 
in  the  Creek  Nation  had  been  completed,  but  as  no  date  had  been  fixed  for  the  clos- 
ing of  the  citizenship  rolls,  to  which  names  were  being  added  from  day  to  day,  it 
was  necessary  to  continue  the  land  office  with  a  small  force.  Under  an  order  issued 
by  the  Department,  the  Creek  rolls  were  finally  closed  on  September  1,  1904.  It 
12306—05-^:^18 
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was  not  practicable  to  close  the  land  office  at  once  because  many  enrollment  case 
were  still  pending  before  the  Commission  and  the  Department,  and  before  the  neces 
sity  for  an  allotment  office  in  the  Creek  Nation  had  disappeared  the  rolls  were  agaii 
opened  for  the  enrollment  of  children  born  prior  to  March  4,  1905.  The  Commissioi 
is  therefore  unable  to  report  the  actual  completion  of  allotment  in  the  Creek  Nation 
The  clerical  force  assigned  to  the  Creek  land  office  during  the  past  year  has,  how 
ever,  been  very  small,  and  the  number  of  allotments  made  inconsiderable.  On  th 
other  hand,  the  records  have  been  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  and  much  w'or 
of  a  statistical  character  necessary  to  be  done  has  been  accomplished. 

Only  1,326  allotments  were  made  during  the  year,  and  most  of  those  involve^ 
only  small  tracts  of  land  necessary  to  complete  partial  allotment  selections  pre 
viously  made.  The  total  area  of  land  allotted  during  the  year  is  but  37,450.21  acre^ 
the  average  acreage  of  each  allotment  being  28  acres.  Of  the  1,326  allotments  mad 
only  547  were  personally  applied  for  by  the  allottees,  49  being  applied  for  by  th 
heirs  of  deceased  citizens  entitled  to  allotments  of  land,  while  730  were  made  arbi 
trarily  by  the  Commission. 

The  total  number  of  names  upon  the  approved  roll  of  Creek  citizens  at  the  clos 
of  the  fiscal  year  is  15,513.  Of  this  number  15,356  have  received  complete  allol 
ments  of  160  acres  each,  50  have  selected  a  part  of  their  allotments,  and  107  hav 
made  no  selection  whatever. 

The  Creek  Nation  embraces  3,079,094.61  acres  of  land,  of  which  an  area  c 
19,632.80  acres  is  reserved  from  allotment  for  various  purposes,  and  2,453,042.4 
acres  have  been  allotted,  leaving  606,419.41  acres  still  subject  to  allotment. 

The  agreement  with  the  Creeks  approved  March  1,  1901,  contained  the  followin 
provision: 

3.  All  lands  of  said  tribe,  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  allotted  among  th 
citizens  of  the  tribe  by  said  Commission  so  as  to  give  each  an  equal  share  of  the  whol 
in  value,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  manner  following:  There  shall  be  allotted  to  eacl 
citizen  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land — boundaries  to  conform  to  the  Govern 
ment  survey — which  may  be  selected  by  him  so  as  to  include  improvements  whicl 
belong  to  him.  One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  valued  at  six  dollars  and  fift 
cents  per  acre,  shall  constitute  the  standard  value  of  an  allotment,  and  shall  be  th 
measure  for  the  equalization  of  values;  and  any  allottee  receiving  lands  of  less  tha 
such  standard  value  may,  at  any  time,  select  other  lands  which  at  their  appraise 
value  are  sufficient  to  make  his  allotment  equal  in  value  to  the  standard  so  fixed. 

•3«-  *  *  *  *  *  ■)«■ 

9.  When  allotment  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  has  been  made  to  each  citizei 
the  residue  of  lands,  not  herein  reserved  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  all  the  func 
arising  under  this  agreement  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  allotment 
and  if  the  same  be  insufficient  therefor  the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  out  of  an 
other  funds  of  the  tribe,  so  that  the  allotments  of  all  citizens  may  be  made  equal  " 
value,  as  nearly  as  may  ))e,  in  manner  herein  provided. 

This  provision  was  repealed  by  the  appropriation  act  of  April  21,  1904,  in  the  fo 
lowing  language: 

*  *  *  And  provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  grante 
authority  to  sell  at  public  sale  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acr 
to  any  one  purchaser,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
the  Interior,  the  residue  of  land  in  the  Creek  Nation  belonging  to  the  Creek  tribe 
Indians,  consisting  of  about  five  hundred  thousand  acres,  and  being  the  residi 
of  lands  left  over  after  allotments  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  each  of  sa: 
tribe.     *    *    * 

Under  this  legislation  the  work  of  allotment  in  the  Creek  Nation  would  have  bee 
completed  when  each  member  of  the  tribe  had  received  an  allotment  of  160  acre 
But  many  of  the  Creeks  were  opposed  to  this  deviation  from  the  original  agreemen 
and  at  the  instance  of  Hon.  P.  Porter,  principal  chief  of  the  Creek  Nation,  the  fc 
lowing  clause  was  inserted  \t\  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1905,  for  tl 
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purpose  of  repealing  the  law  last  above  quoted  and  restoring  the  provisions  of  tlie 
Creek  agreement  of  March  1,  1901: 

That  the  provision  in  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
sell  the  residue  of  the  lands  of  the  Creek  Nation  not  taken  as  allotments  is  hereby 
repealed  and  the  provision  of  the  Creek  agreement.  Article  III,  approved  March  one, 
nineteen  hundred  and  one,  is  hereby  restored  and  reenacted. 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  accurately  the  number  of  names  which  will  be  added 
to  the  final  roll  of  the  Creek  Nation  in  the  future,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  number 
of  allotments  yet  to  be  made,  including  those  of  children  enrolled  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1905,  is  not  far  from  3,000.  The  w^ork  of  equalization  can  not,  of  course,  be 
taken  up  until  each  member  of  the  tribe  has  received  a  preliminary  allotment  of  160 
acres.  The  preliminary  allotment,  in  turn,  can  not  be  completed  until  the  final  roll 
is  finished  and  approved  in  toto,  and  every  possible  energy  is  being  applied  to  the 
determination  of  pending  enrollment  cases.  Should  the  above  estimate  prove  rea- 
sonably accurate,  the  land  available  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  allotments  will 
be  approximately  200,000  acres. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  preliminary  allotments  of  160  acres  heretofore  made  are 
necessarily  below  the  standard  in  value,  and  it  now  appears  that  the  entire  area  of 
the  Creek  Nation  not  reserved  for  specific  purposes  will  be  utilized  in  allotment,  as 
originally  contemplated  by  the  agreement  of  March  1,  1901. 

Seminole  Nation. — The  allotment  of  land  in  the  Seminole  Nation  was  commenced 
June  1,  1901.  Circumstances  combined  to  simplify  the  work,  and  the  complexities 
and  delays  experienced  in  the  other  tribes  were  not  met  with. 

The  final  roll  of  the  Seminole  Nation  had  been  prepared,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  before  allotment  was  begun.  The  country  had  been  sur- 
veyed, and  practically  all  improvements  owned  by  members  of  the  tribe  had  been 
located  and  platted.  The  land  was  divided  into  but  three  classes  instead  of  eighteen 
to  twenty-odd,  as  in  the  other  tribes.  Graft  and  adverse  influences  were  not  pres- 
ent, either  among  the  Indians  or  on  the  part  of  speculative  white  persons  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  in  the  other  tribes,  for  the  tribal  government  had  been  kept  clean  and 
the  people  had  not  learned  to  prey  upon  one  another;  neither  had  they  become  the 
prey  of  outsiders. 

Under  these  favorable  conditions  the  work  progressed  rapidly  and  without  friction. 
At  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  opening  of  the  land  ofiice  nearly  one-third 
of  the  entire  membership  of  the  tribe  had  selected  allotments.  Afterwards  the 
rapidity  of  filing  gradually  diminished,  and  at  the  close  of  June,  1902,  281  members 
of  the  Seminole  tribe  had,  through  negligence  or  disinclination,  failed  to  appear  and 
select  their  allotments.     These  were  mainly  persons  who  owned  no  improvements. 

There  being  little  probability  that  these  Indians  would  ever  voluntarily  select 
allotments  of  land,  the  land  ofiice  was  closed,  and  on  June  28,  1902,  arbitrary  allot- 
ments were  made  to  all  who  had  not  made  their  ow'n  selections.  So  accurately  was 
the  work  performed  that  out  of  2,750  allotments  only  58  land  contests  arose. 

No  additional  work  was  performed  with  respect  to  the  Seminole  Nation  until  the 
fall  of  1904.  On  May  14,  1904,  the  Seminoles,  through  their  principal  chief,  the  late 
Hulputta  Micco,  requested  that  a  land  office  be  established  at  the  tribal  capital  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  Seminole  allottees  an  opportunity  to  designate  their  home- 
stead reservations,  for  it  had  not  been  deemed  advisible  or  proper  at  the  time  they 
selected  their  allotments  to  require  them  to  indicate  which  particular  forty-acre  tract 
it  was  desired  to  have  set  apart  as  a  homestead  reservation,  to  become  inalienable 
and  nontaxable  in  perpetuity.  The  subsequent  development  of  the  country  had 
wrought  a  change  in  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Seminoles,  and  additional  legisla- 
tion seemed  to  clothe  the  Commission  with  authority  to  proceed  with  this  feature  of 
the  work  and  prepare  patents  conveying  to  the  allottees  their  individual  allotments. 
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Accordingly  a  land  office  was  opened  at  Wewoka  on  September  1,  1904,  previoui 
notice  of  its  purpose  having  been  thoroughly  distributed  throughout  the  Seminoh 
Nation.  This  office  was  maintained  until  October  31,  1904,  during  which  time  1,89: 
Seminole  allottees  appeared  and  indicated  the  land  which  they  desired  to  hav( 
reserved  as  their  respective  homesteads.  Ample  opportunity  was  afforded  ever^ 
member  of  the  Seminole  tribe  to  designate  his  homestead,  and  it  was  not  to  b< 
expected  that  those  who  failed  to  make  such  designation  during  the  time  the  lane 
office  was  in  operation  would  ever  make  known  to  the  Commission  their  wishes  ai 
to  the  location  of  their  homesteads. 

The  Commission  therefore  proceeded  to  set  aside  a  homestead  to  each  of  851 
Seminoles  who  had  not  designated  the  same,  and  to  place  its  records  in  such  condi 
tion  that  deeds  could  be  expeditiously  issued  at  the  proper  time.  A  set  of  trac 
books  was  prepared  giving  a  description  of  the  allotment  of  each  citizen  and  freed 
man,  indicating  his  homestead  reservation  and  the  appraisement  of  the  land  allottee 
to  him.  This  brought  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  fact  that  the  allot 
ments  of  some  147  members  of  the  tribe  could  be  increased  by  the  value  of  ten  acrei 
of  third-class  land  without  exceeding  the  maximum  value  of  $309.09,  thus  absorbing 
1,470  acres  of  the  unallotted  Seminole  land.  It  was  further  estimated  that  of  th( 
applicants  for  enrollment  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  about  420  would  be  finalb 
enrolled  and  entitled  to  receive  allotments  of  land. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  the  unallotted  land  is  to  be  distributed  withou 
regard  to  its  classification  or  appraised  value. 

Accordingly  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Commission  on  June  14 
1905: 

Whereas  there  now  remains  subject  to  allotment  of  the  lands  of  the  SeminoL 
Nation  18,992.64  acres,  and 

Whereas  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1905  (Public,  212),  it  was  pro 
vided  as  follows: 

That  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  is  authorized  for  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  th 
approval  of  this  act  to  receive  and  consider  applications  for  enrollment  of  infant  children  born  prio 
to  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  and  living  on  said  latter  date,  to  citizens  of  the  Semiuol 
tribe  whose  enrollment  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  to  enroll  and  maki 
allotments  to  such  children,  giving  to  each  an  equal  number  of  acres  of  land,  and  such  children  sha! 
also  share  equally  with  other  citizens  of  the  Seminole  tribe  in  the  distribution  of  all  other  triba 
property  and  funds. 

and, 

Whereas,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  above  referred  to,  there  hav 
been  received  applications  for,  and  will  be  enrolled  by  the  Commission,  approxi 
mately  420  children  entitled  to  allotments  under  the  provisions  of  said  act:  Now 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  16,800  acres,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  be  allotted  of  the  residu 
lands  of  the  Seminole  Nation  to  said  children,  giving  to  each  of  said  children  40  acre 
of  land,  as  near  as  practicable,  irrespective  of  value. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  remaining  2,192.64  acres,  after  allotment  to  all 
said  children,  be  utilized  for  allotments  to  147  citizens  of  the  Seminole  Nation  wh 
have  not  received  the  standard  value  of  allotment  of  $309.09,  and  whose  allotmer 
can  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  10  acres  of  third-class  land  appraised  at  $1.25  pe 
acre,  without  exceeding  the  standard  value  of  an  allotment. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  making  said  allotments  there  be  estal 
lished  at  Wewoka,  Seminole  Nation,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  land  office  to  be  desi^ 
nated  as  the  Seminole  land  office. 

This  resolution  will  form  the  basis  upon  which  the  remaining  lands  of  the  Sem 
nole  Nation  will  be  disposed  of,  and  as  soon  as  the  roll  of  new-born  children  \v< 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  steps  will  be  taken  looking  to  tli 
opening  of  a  land  office  at  Wewoka,  for  the  purpose  of  making  allotments  both  to  tli 
children  enrolled  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  and  to  those  original  allottees  wlii 
are  still  entitled  to  take  additional  land  in  order  to  ])ring  their  allotments  as  nearl 
as  practicable  up  to  the  standard. 
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Aj.lotmknt  contests. — Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  ConnnisHion,  as  expressed 
in  its  eleventh  annual  report,  the  number  of  allotment  contests  instituted  durinj;  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1905,  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  This  is  explained 
by  the  discovery  of  oil  in  many  new  localities,  resulting  always  in  disputed  claims  of 
the  right  of  occupancy  to  the  lands  which  obtained  speculative  or  inflated  value  by 
reason  of  such  discoveries. 

Primarily  the  object  of  allotment  contests  was  to  insure  each  member  of  the  tribes 
against  the  loss  of  improvements  owned  by  him,  but  in  many  cases  the  real  bone  of 
contention  is  the  supposed  mineral  value  of  the  land.  The  royalties  accruing  from 
mineral  lands  are  often  in  themselves  a  respe(;table  income,  and  the  litigants  exert 
every  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  their  claims.  The  liberal  fees  allowed  by  both 
the  contesting  parties  and  the  oil  companies  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  suits 
offer  a  tempting  field  of  work  for  the  ambitious  lawyer.  The  trial  of  contest  cases 
has,  therefore,  become  one  of  the  most  important  and  expensive  branches  of  the 
Commission's  work. 

The  hearing  of  the  cases  at  the  respective  land  offices  requires  men  of  legal  experi- 
ence and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved.  The  reporting  of  the 
voluminous  testimony  introduced  demands  the  services  of  many  expert  stenographers, 
and  the  preparation  and  review  of  decisions  can  be  intrusted  only  to  law  clerks  of 
sound  judgment  and  judicial  ability. 

The  Commission  has  managed  to  keep  abreast  of  the  work,  and  the  number  of  con- 
tests disposed  of  shows  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  The  following  detailed 
statement  indicates  the  number  of  allotment  contests  which  have  been  presented  to 
the  Commission,  the  number  tried  and  disposed  of  up  to  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
the  status  of  those  which  are  pending  at  this  time: 

SEMINOLE   NATION. 

Contests  instituted  prior  to  July  1,  1904 58 

Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1 ,  1904 58 

Total 116 

GREET    NATION. 

Contests  instituted  prior  to  July  1,  1904 811 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  inclusive 16 

Total 827 

Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1904 764 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  inclusive 39 

Contests  pending  before  Commissioner  on  July  1,  1905 10 

Contests  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1 ,  1905 14 

Total 827 

The  condition  of  the  14  Creek  cases  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1,  1905,  was  as 
follows: 

A  waiting  decision  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 5 

Awaiting  decision  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 9 

Total 14 

CHEROKEE    NATION. 

Contests  instituted  prior  to  July  1,  1904 1, 170 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  inclusive 2,  307 

Total 3,  477 
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Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1904 IJ^ 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  inclusive 1, 16' 

Contests  pending  before  the  Commissioner  on  July  1,  1905 2, 16i 

Contests  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1,  1905 2( 


Total 3,  4 


The  condition  of  the  26  Cherokee  cases  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1,  1905,  was  a 
follows: 

Awaiting  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 2^ 

Awaiting  for  time  to  expire  for  filing  reply  to  appeal : 

Total 2( 

CHOCTAW    NATION. 

Contests  instituted  prior  to  July  1,  1904 68- 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  inclusive 49< 

Total 1 ,  181 

Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1904 14: 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  inclusive 48- 

Contests  pending  before  the  Commissioner  on  July  1,  1905 50i 

Contests  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1,  1905 4i 

Total 1,181 

The  condition  of  the  46  Choctaw  cases  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1,  1905,  was  a 
follows: 

Awaiting  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ; 

Awaiting  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 4; 

Total 4 

CHICKASAW    NATION. 

Contests  instituted  prior  to  July  1,  1904 1,  43 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  inclusive 66 

Total 2,10 

Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1,  1904 39 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  inclusive 1, 10 

Contests  pending  before  the  Commission  on  July  1,  1905 55 

Contests  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1,  1905 4 

Total 2,1C 

The  condition  of  the  48  Chickasaw  cases  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1,  1905,  wi 
as  follows: 

Awaiting  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Awaiting  decision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

Awaiting  transmission  to  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 

Awaiting  for  time  to  expire  for  filing  reply  to  appeal 

Total 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Contests  insiituted  prior  to  July  1,  1904 4, 159 

Contests  instituted  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  80,  1905,  inclusive 3, 486 

Total 7,  645 

Contests  disposed  of  prior  to  July  1 ,  1904 1, 477 

Contests  disposed  of  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  inclusive 2,  790 

Contests  pending  before  the  Comniissioner  on  July  1,  1905 3,  244 

Contests  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1 ,  1905 134 

Total 7,645 

The  condition  of  the  134  cases  pending  on  appeal  on  July  1,  1905,  was  as  follows: 

Awaiting  decision  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 13 

Awaiting  decision  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 106 

Awaiting  for  time  to  expire  for  filing  reply  to  appeal 8 

Awaiting  transmission  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 7 

Total 134 

PREPARATION  AND  RECORDING  OF  PATENTS. 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations. — In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  May,  1904, 
the  Commission,  under  departmental  instructions,  began  the  work  of  preparing 
patents  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  allottees  where  their  allotment  selections  were 
complete.  The  forms  and  manner  of  preparation  of  these  patents  were  set  forth  on 
page  47  of  the  Commission's  eleventh  annual  report. 

The  original  arrangement  for  the  execution  of  patents  to  allottees  in  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  by  the  chief  executives  of  the  two  tribes  was  that  they  were  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  office  of  Mansfield,  McMurray  &  Cornish,  attorneys  for  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  nations,  for  execution  by  the  chief  executives  of  the  respective 
tribes.  Between  July  1  and  October  15,  1904,  the  Commission  transmitted  6,734 
patents  to  Mansfield,  McMurray  &  Cornish  for  execution. 

Inquiry  being  made  by  the  Department  as  to  why  patents  to  selections  in  the 
Choctaw  and  Chicasaw  nations  were  not  being  forwarded  for  approval,  the  Commis- 
sion reported  that  none  of  the  patents  transmitted  to  Mansfield,  McMurray  &  Cor- 
nish had  been  returned.  On  November  18,  1904,  the  Commission  was  instructed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  transmit  no  more  patents  to  the  attorneys  for  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  until  otherwise  instructed. 

It  was  contended  by  the  chief  executives  and  the  attorneys  for  the  two  nations 
that  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  patents  to  allotments  in  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  nations  was  not  warranted  by  either  of  the  agreements  made 
with  the  two  tribes,  and  that  it  was  their  intention  to  deliver  said  patents  direct  to 
the  allottees,  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  recording 
thereof  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
hibition as  to  delivery  of  patents  to  Mansfield,  McMurray  &  Cornish  for  execution, 
the  Commission  continued  their  preparation  at  its  general  office  at  Muskogee,  Indian 
Territory.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year  33,877  of  these  patents  had  been 
prepared,  classified  as  follows: 

Homestead  patents , 16,  411 

Allotment  patents 10, 102 

Patents  to  freedmen 7,  364 

Total 33,877 
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During  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1904,  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation 
executed  6,546  of  the  patents  forwarded  to  Mansfield,  McMurray  &  Cornish.  These 
patents  were,  after  execution,  held  by  Mansfield,  McMurray  &  Cornish  until  the 
latter  part  of  April,  1905,  when  a  representative  of  their  firm,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
chief  executives  of  the  two  nations,  began  the  delivery  of  such  executed  patents  direct 
to  the  allottees  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  During  the 
month  of  May  and  the  early  i3art  of  June,  1905,  1,065  of  these  patents  were  delivered 
to  the  allottees.  A  number  of  them  were  subsequently  returned  to  this  office  by  the 
allottees  for  departmental  approval,  but  some  are  still  outstanding.  An  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  secure  the  return  thereof  for  transmission  to  the  Department. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1905,  an  agreement  was  reached  by  the  Department  and 
the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  with  respect  to  the  execution  of  patents  to 
allottees  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations.  The  Commission  was  directed  to 
begin  the  transmission  of  patents  by  special  messenger  to  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation  and  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  for  execution.  Three 
thousand  of  these  patents  were  sent  by  special  messenger  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 
1905,  to  the  principal  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  by  whom  they  were  executed, 
and  were  then  carried  by  the  special  messenger  to  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  who  refused  to  sign  them. 

After  the  Commission  had  been  directed  by  the  Department  to  transmit  the 
patents  direct  to  the  chief  executives  for  execution,  the  attorneys  for  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  notified  the  Commission  on  June  28,  1905,  that  they  had  in 
their  possession  some  5,500  patents  which  had  been  executed  by  the  chief  executives 
of  the  two  nations  and  which  they  were  willing  to  return  to  the  Commission.  A 
messenger  was  immediately  sent  to  South  McAlester,  Indian  Territory,  to  receive 
and  receipt  for  these  jDatents. 

During  the  month  of  June  353  patents  were  returned  to  the  Commission  by  the 
allottees  and  were  forwarded  to  the  Department  for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  75,000  separate  patents  to  convey  to  the  citizens 
and  freedmen  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  nations  their  individual  allotments, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  to  delegate  as  large  a  force  as  practicable  to  the  preparation  of 
these  patents,  so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  their  execution  and  delivery  to 
allottees  when  the  method  of  delivery  is  determined  upon. 

Principal  Chief  McCurtain  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  now  executing  patents,  which 
are  delivered  to  him  by  special  messenger,  at  the  rate  of  3,000  each  week,  but  none 
are  being  executed  by  Governor  Johnson  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

Cherokee  Nation. — On  June  17,  1904,  the  Commission  adopted  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  of  patents  to  Cherokee  allottees,  as  follows: 

Whereas  it  is  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  1,  1902  (32  Stat.  L., 
716),  that— 

There  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  to  each  citizen  of  th( 
Cherokee  tribe,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  his  enroll- 
ment, as  herein  provided,  land  equal  in  value  to  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  the  average  allottable 
lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  to  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  areas  and  boundaries  established  by 
the  Government  survey,  which  land  may  be  selected  by  each  allottee  so  as  to  include  his  improvements. 

and  also, 

In  the  making  of  allotments  and  in  the  designation  of  homesteads  for  members  of  said  tribe,  said 
Commission  shall  not  be  required  to  divide  lands  into  tracts  of  less  than  the  smallest  legal  subdivision 
provided  for  in  section  twelve  hereof— 

or  a  quarter  of  a  quarter  of  a  quarter  section.     And 

Whereas  the  average  value  per  acre  of  the  lands  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  been 
been  fixed  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for  the  purpose  of  allot- 
ment, at  $2.90;  and 

Wliereas  the  value  of  the  standard  allotment  of  members  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  is 
1325.60;  and 
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Whereas  it  is  iiiipractic-ahle  to  allot  to  each  nieiul)er  of  said  trihc  lands  exactly 
equal  in  value  to  $325.60:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  that  in  the  preparation 
of  deeds  to  the  members  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  where  the  land  selected  is  equal  in 
value  to  $320  or  in  excess  thereof,  but  not  to  exceed  $325.60,  deed  be  issued  for  the 
land  selected. 

Later,  under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  preparation  of 
patents  to  Cherokee  freedmen  allottees  whose  names  do  not  appear  upon  the  1880 
authenticated  roll  of  Cherokee  citizens,  or  who  are  not  the  descendants  of  persons 
whose  names  appear  upon  that  roll,  was  discontinued  because  of  pending  litigation 
affecting  the  rights  of  such  persons. 

Up  to  and  including  June  30,  1905,  6,841  allotments,  an  equal  number  of  home- 
stead deeds,  and  1 14  deeds  to  fractional  allotments  had  been  written  and  checked  by 
the  Commission.  Of  this  number,  5,500  allotment  deeds  and  the  same  number  of 
homestead  deeds  were  forwarded  to  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  for 
his  signature,  and  5,000  of  each  class  had  been  signed  and  returned  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  principal  chief,  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his 
approval.  Nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  allotment  and  homestead 
deeds  had  been  duly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  returned  to  the 
Commission  and  recorded  by  it,  and  were  ready  for  forwarding  to  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  delivery  to  allottees. 

On  June  14,  1905,  the  Commission  adopted  the  following  resolution  relative  to  the 
delivery  of  patents  to  allottees: 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  Cherokee  land  office  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  deliver  to  the  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  all  duly  approved  and  recorded  deeds  of  allotments  in  said  nation 
of  the  following  classes,  viz: 

I.  Deeds  to  Cherokee  citizens  who  are  not  intermarried  white  citizenship  claim- 
ants, or  freedmen,  and  in  whose  immediate  family  there  is  no  intermarried  white 
citizenship  claimant  or  freedman,  unless  the  freedman  in  such  case  be  one  who  is 
duly  identified  on  the  1880  authenticated  roll,  or  is  the  descendant  of  a  freedman  so 
identified  on  said  roll. 

II.  Deeds  to  freedmen  who  are  duly  identified  on  the  1880  roll,  and  to  descend- 
ants of  such  freedmen,  provided  that  there  be  in  their  immediate  family  no  freedman 
who  is  not  of  the  class  of  freedmen  just  described. 

III.  Deeds  to  citizens  in  whose  immediate  family  there  are  one  or  more  intermar- 
ried citizenship  claimants,  or  one  or  more  freedmen  who  are  not  on  the  roll  of  1880, 
or  are  not  descended  from  a  freedman  on  said  roll;  provided,  that  the  intermarried 
citizenship  claimants  or  the  freedmen  of  the  classes  just  described  shall  file  a  duly 
attested  request  that  said  deeds  be  issued,  and  state  in  said  request  that  they  will  not 
request  the  Commission  to  readjust  the  allotments  of  their  family  or  of  any  member 
thereof,  by  reason  of  the  result  of  any  proceedings  now  begun  or  pending  in  the 
United  States  courts  with  reference  to  the  citizenship  or  property  rights  of  any  class 
of  claimants  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Owing  to  the  press  of  other  work  during  the  closing  days  of  the  month,  the  work 
of  separating  from  the  deeds  now  ready  to  be  delivered,  those  which  are  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  principal  chief  for  delivery  under  this  resolution  was  not  begun. 

Creek  Nation. — During  the  past  year  10,446  allotment  and  homestead  deeds  to 
citizens  of  the  Creek  Nation  have  been  issued.  Of  this  number,  536  represent  addi- 
tional selections  of  small  area,  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  previous  filings  up  to 
the  standard  of  allotment.  The  work  of  issuing  Creek  patents  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
work  of  allotment,  so  that  deeds  have  been  issued  for  all  allotment  selections  m  the 
Creek  Nation,  except,  of  course,  in  cases  where  the  selection  was  contested  or  there 
was  a  question  as  to  its  finality. 

Seminole  Nation. — The  Seminole  agreement  contains  the  following  with  respect 
to  the  issuance  of  patents: 

When  the  tribal  government  shall  cease  to  exist,  the  principal  chief  last  elected  by 
said  tribe  shall  execute,  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  nation,  and  deliver  to 
each  allottee  a  deed  conveying  to  him  all  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  said 
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nation  and  the  members  thereof  in  and  to  the  lands  so  allotted  to  him,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  approve  such  deed,  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  operate 
as  relinquishment  of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  the 
land  embraced  in  said  conveyance,  and  as  a  guarantee  by  the  United  States  of  the 
title  of  said  lands  to  the  allottee;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  deed  by  the  allottee 
shall  be  a  relinquishment  of  his  title  to  and  interest  in  all  other  lands  belonging  to 
the  tribe  except  such  as  may  have  been  excepted  from  allotment  and  held  in  com- 
mon for  other  purposes.  Each  allottee  shall  designate  one  tract  of  forty  acres,  which 
shall,  by  the  terms  of  the  deed,  be  made  inalienable  and  nontaxable  as  a  homestead 
in  perpetuity. 

Under  this  agreement  no  patents  have  as  yet  been  prepared  to  cover  Seminole 
allotments,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  work  will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the 
allotment  of  lands  of  the  Seminole  Nation  has  been  completed. 

Recording  of  conveyances. — Under  the  agreements  with  the  various  tribes  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  to  properly  record 
all  patents  conveying  the  lands  of  the  tribes  to  the  individual  members  thereof.  As 
this  record  really  constitutes  the  foundation  upon  which  all  abstracts  of  title  to 
property  in  the  Indian  Territory  will  be  based,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  prepared  with 
great  care  and  accuracy.  The  number  of  patents  recorded  during  the  past  year  was 
considerably  less  than  the  number  recorded  during  the  previous  year,  or  the  number 
which  will  probably  be  recorded  by  the  Commission's  successor  during  the  ensuing 
year,  for  the  reason  that  the  issuance  of  Creek  deeds  was  about  completed  before  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  while  the  recording  of  patents  to  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws 
and  Cherokees  was  only  recently  begun.  The  following  table  indicates  the  number 
of  land  conveyances  of  various  kinds  which  have  been  recorded  in  this  office  during 
the  year: 

Creek  allotment  and  homestead  deeds 3,  072 

Deeds  to  town  lots  in  the  Creek  Nation 1,  634 

Cherokee  allotment  and  homestead  deeds 9, 272 

Deeds  to  town  lots  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 737 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  homestead  deeds 80 

Deeds  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen 51 

Certificates  removing  restrictions  under  act  of  April  21,  1904 140 

Authority  for  alienation  of  lands  for  town-site  purposes  under  act  of  March  3, 

1903 71 

Total 15,057 

The  total  number  of  land  conveyances  recorded  in  this  office  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  is  as  follows: 

Creek  allotment  and  homestead  deeds 32,  90' 

Deeds  to  town  lots  in  Creek  Nation 5, 18^ 

Cherokee  allotment  and  homestead  deeds 9,  27: 

Deeds  to  town  lots  in  Cherokee  Nation 1,  21( 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  homestead  deeds 8( 

Deeds  to  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen 5 

Certificates  removing  restrictions  under  act  of  April  21,  1904 14( 

Authority  for  sale  of  lands  for  town-site  purposes  under  act  of  March  3, 1903.  7 

Total „ 48,91'i 

TOWN   SITES. 

Seldom  has  there  been  such  need  for  town  building  as  that  which  exists  in  th 
Indian  Territory,  and  nowhere  is  that  art  more  actively  practiced.  The  settling  o 
titles,  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country,  its  ready  response  to  the  hand  of  th 
farmer,  and  its  rich  offerings  of  lumber  and  minerals  have  all  created  an  unusua 
demand  for  markets  and  town  settlements.     Congress,  foreseeing  this  condition 
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made  provision  in  tlie  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1903,  for  the  estabhsh- 
nient  of  town  sites  upon  allotted  lands,  without  expense  to  the  Government,  as 
follows: 

*  *  *  And  provided  further,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the 
survey  and  platting,  at  their  own  expense,  of  town  sites  by  i)rivate  parties  where 
stations  are  located  along  the  lines  of  railroads,  nor  the  unrestricted  alienation  of 
lands  for  such  purposes,  when  recommended  by  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civi- 
lized Tribes  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  that  hereafter  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  whenever  the  chief  executive  of  the  Choctaw  or 
Chickasaw  nations  fails  or  refuses  to  appoint  a  town-site  commissioner  for  any  town, 
or  to  fill  any  vacancy  caused  by  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  town-site  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  nations  to  qualify  or 
act,  in  his  discretion,  appoint  a  commissioner  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created. 

The  sale  of  lands  for  town-site  purposes  under  this  provision  of  law  comes  directly 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  The  act  of 
April  21,  1904,  also  opened  an  avenue  for  the  acquirement  of  lands  for  town-site 
purposes,  by  unconditionally  removing  the  restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  all  non- 
homestead  lands  allotted  to  adults  who  have  no  Indian  blood,  i.  e.,  freedmen  and 
intermarried  whites. 

Under  these  laws  the  difficulties  and  contentions  which  invariably  accompanied 
the  establishment  of  town  sites  upon  the  public  domain,  or  upon  lands  which  had 
been  selected  in  allotment  by  members  of  the  respective  tribes  under  former  legisla- 
tion, have  largely  disappeared. 

The  past  year  has  been  characterized  by  unusual  activity  in  the  construction  of 
new  railroads,  and  many  others  are  projected.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  a  railroad 
company  to  sell  to  another  corporation  or  firm  what  is  called  the  ' '  town-site  privi- 
lege" of  its  line.  This  privilege  conveys  the  right  to  locate  stations  along  the  line 
of  the  proposed  railway.  These  town-site  companies  endeavor  to  locate  stations 
upon  lands  to  which  title  may  be  acquired  without  difficulty.  If  the  land  on  which 
it  is  desired  to  locate  a  station  be  still  a  part  of  the  public  domain  they  enter  into  an 
agreement  either  with  a  freedman  or  an  intermarried  white  person  to  file  upon  the 
land  and  convey  the  same  to  the  town-site  company  for  a  reasonable  consideration, 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  April  21,  1904,  or  with  an  Indian  from  whom  the  land 
may  be  purchased  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1903.  If  the  arrangement  be  made  with 
an  Indian,  the  town-site  company  generally  selects  one  whose  business  experience 
and  capacity  will  warrant  the  Department  in  removing  the  restrictions  upon  the  sale 
of  his  land.     In  this  way  the  establishment  of  new  town  sites  is  mtich  simplified. 

Greater  difficulties  often  attend  the  addition  of  land  to  town  sites  established  under 
former  laws.  Many  of  the  older  towns  have  outgrown  the  area  segregated  for  their 
use  and  encroached  upon  allotted  lands.  It  often  happens  that  the  allotment,  and 
even  the  homestead,  of  an  Indian  or  a  minor  or  an  incompetent  has  been  covered 
with  permanent  and-  costly  town  buildings.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary,  in  iso- 
lated cases,  to  resort  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  31,  1900,  in  order  that  the 
requirements  of  the  public  may  be  met. 

No  land  is  exempt  from  alienation  for  town-site  purposes  under  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  March  3, 1903,  w^hen  its  sale  is  recommended  by  the  Commission  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  it  is  the  practice  ot  the  Commission  not  to  rec- 
ommend the  sale  of  lands  where  there  is  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  interests  of 
the  allottee  would  suffer  thereby.  In  every  case  the  facts  are  rigidly  investigated. 
To  indicate  the  necessity  for  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  an  instance  in  which 
certain  parties,  having  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  attempted  to  acquire  title  under 
the  act  of  March  3, 1903,  to  a  40-acre  tract  of  land  allotted  to  a  full-blood  Indian,  and 
so  situated  as  to  be  desirable  for  an  addition  to  a  town  site.  They  entered  into  an 
agreement  for  the  purchase  of  the  land  they  desired  for  a  stipulated  price,  with  the 
proviso  that,  in  lieu  of  a  money  consideration,  the  Indian  might  receive  a  deed  to  10 
acres  of  his  own  land.     It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  application  was  denied. 
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During  the  year  ended  June  80,  1905,  61  applications  to  unrestrictedly  alienate 
land  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1903,  were  made  to  this  Cornnnssion.  As  the  hear- 
ings had  in  connection  with  these  applications  often  consume  half  a  day  or  more, 
this  branch  of  the  Commission's  duty  occupies  no  small  part  of  its  time. 

In  70  cases,  including  those  pending  before  the  Commission  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  Commission  recommended  favorable  action  by  the  Department,  and 
in  7  cases  it  was  recommended  that  the  application  be  denied. 

The  Department  during  the  year  granted  65  and  refused  2  applications  for  the 
removal  of  restrictions  for  town-site  purposes.  The  following  table  indicates  what 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  new  towns  and  additions 
to  old  ones  since  the  act  of  March  3,  1903,  became  effective.  If,  in  the  study  of  this 
table,  the  fact  be  kept  in  view  that  many  towns  have  been  established  and  many 
additions  made  to  former  town  sites,  by  the  purchase  of  land  under  the  act  of  April 
21,  1904,  of  which  the  Commission  has  no  official  record,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
as  to  the  growth  of  the  country  both  in  point  of  population  and  industry: 

Unrestricted  alienation  under  act  of  March  3,  1903. 


Town. 

Nation. 

Railway. 

Acres. 

Recom- 
mended. 

Approved. 

Disap- 
proved. 

Adaa 

Choctaw 

Chickasaw  . . . 
.     ..do 

Frisco 

G.C.&S.F.... 
do 

159. 95 
108. 54 
105.  85 
40.00 
30.00 
70.85 
20.00 
10.00 
30.00 
20.  00 
59.48 
80.00 
140. 00 
80.00 
80.00 
40.00 
40.00 
120.  00 
80.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
40.00 
34.  53 
55.  00 

119.  07 
10.00 
95.00 
50.00 
40.00 
10.00 

243.  81 
40.00 
41.47 

162. 73 
40.00 
66.90 

240.  00 
30.00 
50.00 
70.00 
80.00 
40.00 

120.  00 
70.00 
40.00 
62.36 
40.00 
25.00 
65.00 
40.00 
70.00 

208.98 

19.59 

274.29 

297. 97 

80.00 

hed  unc] 

Nov.  20,1903 
Dec.  14,1903 
May     8, 1905 
Mar.  27,1905 
Jan.   24,1905 
Mar.  14,1905 
Feb.   21,1905 
Feb.  21,1905b 
Apr.  28,1905 
do 

Feb.   20,1904 
Mar.     7, 1904 
June  29, 1905 
Apr.   27,1905 
Feb.   14,1905 
Apr.   17,1905 
Mar.  21,1905 

Do 

Bartlesville« 

Cherokee 

..do 

M.K.&O 

do 

Do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Mar.  21,1905 

Do 

do 

do 

May   29,1905 
do 

Do       

do 

do 

Creek 

Frisco 

Mid.  Valley... 
do 

do 

May  26,1905 

Bixby«             

do 

July  21,1904 

Bokoshe  

Choctaw 

June  25, 1904 
Apr.  24,1905& 
Mar.  24,1904 
Aug.  15,1904 

do 

June  30, 1903 
Mar.  17,1904 
do 

July  20,1904 

Boley 

Creek  

Ft.S.&W 

Frisco 

..do 

June    7, 1905 

do 

Apr.   12,1904 
Sept.  12, 1904 
Sept.  10,1904 
Aug.  28,1903 
Apr.   15,1904 
.do 

Do  « 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

M.,K.&0.... 
do 

Do 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

.do 

do 

Aug.  11, 1904 
Oct.    14,1904 
June  23, 1905 
Mar.  24,1904 
Dec.   19,1903 
July     9, 1904 
Apr.   13,1905 
Dec.   30,1903 
Mar.  10,1905 
Jan.   14,1905 
Dec.  29,1904 
June  30, 1903 
Mar.  17,1904 
Apr.  20,1904 
Jan.   16,1904 
Mar.    1,1905 
June  19, 1905 
Apr.     9, 1903 
May     7, 1904 
May  15,1905 
Jan.   10,1905 
Dec.     1, 1904 
Oct.      4, 1904 
Dec.  26,1903 
Mar.  23,1904 
Mar.  24,1904 
Nov.    4,1903 
May  14,1904 
Dec.     1,1904 
July     1, 1904 

do 

do 

Dec.    7,1903 
June  30, 1904 
Mar.  14,1904 
Aug.  23,1904 
Aug.    5,1904 

er  provisions  o 

Sept.  10, 1904 
Nov.    9,1904 

Do 

do 

do 

Do 

do        .  . 

do 

Chase        

do 

Frisco 

M.,K.&T.... 
do 

Apr.   13,1904 
Feb.   11,1904 
July  28,1904 
May   19,1905 

Checotah  a 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

do 

Chickasaw  ... 

Cherokee 

.....do 

C.,R.I.&P... 

Mo.  Pac 

Santa  Fe 

do 

Feb.  15,190 

Mar.  24, 1905 
Feb.   23,1905 
Jan.    21,1905 
Aug.  28,1903 
Apr.  25,1904 
June  30, 1904 
June  18, 1904 
Apr.   10,1905 
July  26,1905 
Oct.    29,1903 
July  18,1904 
June  29, 1905 
Feb.     7, 1905 
Dee.   23,1904 
Nov.    1,1904 
Feb.   12,1904 
Apr.   15,1904 
..do 

Collinsvilleo 

Do. « 

do 

Coweta  « 

Creek 

M.,K.&0.... 
do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

.  .do        

do 

Frisco 

M.,K.&0.-.. 
do 

Dewey 

Cherokee 

do 

Do 

Dustin 

Creek 

Ft.S.&W 

M.,K.&T.... 
M.,0.&G  .... 
Ft.  S.  &  W  . . . . 
do 

do 

Cherokee 

Choctaw 

Creek 

Falls  City 

Hanna 

Haskell .   . 

do 

Mid.  Valley... 

Frisco 

do 

Henryettaa 

do 

Do 

do 

Do  n 

do 

do 

do 

do 

C.,0.&G 

do 

Dec.     3, 1903 
June   1,1904 
Dec.  22,1904 
July  23,1904 
July  25,1904 
July  23,1904 
Mar.    1,1904 
July  29,1904 
Apr.   15,1904 
Sept.  15, 1904 
Sept.  16,1904 
f  former  legish 

Do 

Do 

do        

do 

Hugo  fl 

Choctaw 

do 

A.&C 

.do      ... 

Do 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Ft.S.&W  .... 
do 

Do 



Kinta 

do 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw  . . . 
dditions  made  1 
ommended  . 

do 

K.C.S 

SanteFe 

0  towns  establi? 

Marble  City 



a  Indicates  a 
b  Denial  rec 

jtion. 
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Unrestricted 


alienation  under  act  of  March.),  1903 — Continued. 

~  Disap- 


Mill  Creek  « 

Morris 

Muskogee" 

Do 

Muskogee" 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Narcissa 

Nowata" 

Do 

Ochelata" 

Do 

Do 

Okemah 

Do 

Do 

Okmulgee  " 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oktaha 

Do 

Oluey 

Paden  

Do 

Panama 

Do 

Porter 

Do 

Porum 

Poteau" 

Quinton 

Ramona  « 

Do 

Russell 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Sapulpa  " 

Do 

Do 

Sageeyah  

Stonewall 

Stuart 

Tulsa" 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Valley 

Vera" 

Vinita" 

Do 

Wann 

Do 

VVaurika" 

Weleetka 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wetumka  " 


Nation 


Chickasaw  ... 

Creek 

do 

do 

Creek 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cherokee 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Creek 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Choctaw 

Creek 

do 

Choctaw 

do 

Creek 

do 

Cherokee 

Choctaw 

do 

Cherokee 

do 


Railway. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Creek 

do 

do 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw  ... 

Choctaw 

Creek 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cherokee 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Chickasaw  . . . 

Creek 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Frisco 

do 

M.,K.&T... 
do 

M.,K.ctT... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Frisco 

Mo.  Piic 

do 

Santa  Fe 

do 

do 

Ft.S.&W.... 

do 

do 

Frisco 

do 

do 

do 

do 

M.,K.&T  ... 
do 

C.,0.&W  ... 

Frisco 

do 

K.C.S 

do 

M.,K.&0... 
do 

Mid.Val 

Frisco 

Ft.S.&W.... 

Santa  Fe 

do 

Mid.Val 

do 

do 

do 

Frisco 

do 

do 

Mo.  Pac 

T.&O 

C.,0.&G.... 

Frisco 

do 

do....... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

M.,  K.&O... 

Santa  Fe 

Frisco 

do 

M.,K.  &0... 
do 

C.,R.  I.  &P. 

Ft.  S.  &  W... 

do 

do 

do 

Frisco 


Acres. 


Recom- 
mended, 


40.00 

80.00 

20. 00 

115.10 

1'20. 00 

95. 00 

120. 00 

50.  00 

63.36 

40.00 

80.00 

74.00 

40.00 

40.00 

76.  95 

60.00 

40.00 

8.14 

10.00 

20.00 

320.  00 

40.00 

40.00 

50.  31 

36.90 

40.00 

36.09 

9.94 

120. 00 

2.00 

150.  00 

160.  00 

80.00 

40.00 

103. 33 

120. 00 

40.00 

50.00 

107.  63 

420. 00 

5.05 

10.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

30.00 

100. 00 

150. 80 

20.00 

36.99 

134.  89 

126.  99 

62.00 

30.00 

10.00 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

11.68 

10.00 

77.22 

10.00 

49.20 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

98.59 

200. 00 

80.00 

40.00 

80.00 

80.00 


May  24, 
Dec.  16, 
Oct.  10, 
Oct.  22, 
Nov.  25, 
Dec.  16, 
Jan,  2, 
Jan.  8, 
Mar.  9, 
Mar.  29, 
Mar.  30, 
Sept.  3, 
Feb.  10, 
May  22, 
June  19, 

do.. 

Aug.  15, 
Jan.  10, 
Aug.  23, 
Jan.  10, 
Nov.  14, 
Oct.  22, 
Jan.  4, 
Dec.  7, 
Dec.  17, 
Aug.  11, 
Oct.  14, 
Jan.  13, 
Dec.  28, 
Oct.  21, 
Mar.  31, 
Dec.  11, 
May  24, 
Jan.  10, 
Dec.  1, 
June  30, 
Nov.  30, 
May  13, 
Apr.  24, 
Mar.  15, 
Jan.  21, 
Nov.  10, 
Oct.  15, 
Sept.  10, 
Jan.  19, 
May  8, 
May  9, 
Oct.  21, 
June    6, 

do.. 

Sept.  26, 
May  26, 
Dec.  26, 
Mar.  21, 
Mar.  1, 
Apr.  11, 
May    8, 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

Dec.  2, 
June  6, 
July  15, 
Aug.  15, 
Apr.  24, 
May  13, 
Aug.  22, 
Nov.  16, 
Nov.  30, 

do.. 

Dec.  17, 
Dec.   17, 


1904b 

1903 

1903 

1903 

1903 

1903 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1905 

1905 

1905 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1905 

1903 

1904b 

1905 

1903 

1903 

1904 

1904 

1905 

1903 

1904 

1904 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1905 

1904 

1905 

1904 

1904 

1904 

1905 

1905 

1904 

1904 

1905 

1904 
1904 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 


1904b 

1905 

1904 

1904 

1905 

1905 

1904 

1903 

1904 


1904 
1903 


Approved. 


May  12,1904 
Oct.  31,1903 
Nov.  21,1903 
Dec.  19,1903 
9, 1904 
10, 1904 
18, 1904 
4,1904 
16, 1904 
3, 1904 

25. 1904 

15. 1905 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
Oct. 
Mar. 


proved. 


July     6,1904 


July  8, 1905 
Aug.  18,1905 
Feb.  23,1905 
Sept.  10, 1904 
Feb.  6, 1905 
Sept.  14, 1904 


Feb.  10, 
Aug.  23, 


1904 
1905 


Jan.  2, 

Feb.  12, 

Apr.  27, 

Nov.  7, 

Feb.  23, 

Feb.  13, 


1904 
1904 
1905 
1904 
1905 
1904 


May  14, 
Feb.  12, 
July  5, 
Feb.  21, 
Dec.  19, 
Aug.  28, 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1904 
1903 


Aug.  7, 
June  1, 
Apr.  14, 
Feb.  20, 
Feb.  6, 
Nov.  1, 
Oct.  25, 
Feb.  23, 
June  29, 
June  8, 
Nov.  15, 
Aug.  22, 
July  29, 
Oct.  25, 
June  15, 
Feb.  15, 
Apr.  14, 
Apr.  10, 
May  18, 
June  20, 
June  9, 
June  20, 
June   5, 


1905 
1905 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 
1905 


Aug.  5, 1904 
Sept.  10, 1904 
June    2,1905 


Sept.  16, 1904 
Feb.  8, 1904 
Dec.  29,1904 


Jan.  13,1905 
Feb.  11,1904 


Jan.    27,1905 


Nov.  16,1904 


Jan.   18,1905 


Dec.  22,1904 


June    5,1905 


SEGREGATIONS  UNDER  THE  ACT  OF  MARCH  31,  1900. 

Boynton  

Creek 

Frisco 

do... 

155.96     Aug.  20,1904 
120.00     Feb.   17,1903 
160.10     Sept.  15,1904 

Jan.     4,1905 
Feb.  11,1904 
May  27,1905 

Tuttle 

do.  .  .  . 

.  do 

"Indicates  additions  made  to  towns  established  under  provisions  of  lormer  legislation, 
b  Denial  recommended. 
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Applications  to  alienate  land  for  town-site  jnirposes  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


Town. 

Nation. 

Railway. 

Acres. 

Bristow 

Creek 

Frisco 

40  0 

Collinsville 

Santa  Fe    . 

20  0 

Dewey 

do 

M.,K.&0 

38.7 

Falls  City 

do 

M.,0.&G 

40  0 

Creek 

A.,V.&  W 

90.0 

Melvin              

Cherokee .  . . 

Frisco 

16  9 

Morris 

Creek 

do 

76  9 

Muskogee 

do 

M    K  &T 

5  8 

36.9 

Do 

.do 

do 

20  0 

Do 

do 

...  .do            

20  0 

Skiatook 

do 

Mid  Valley 

38  3 

Tulsa 

Creek 

12.8 

Statement  of  disbursements,  fiscal  year  1905,  Commission  to  the  Fire  Civilized  Tribes. 


First 
quarter. 


Second 
quarter. 


Third         Fourth 
quarter.      quarter. 


Total. 


Salaries  of  Commissioners 

Salaries  of  employees,  regular  and  irregular. . 

Traveling  expenses  of  Commissioners  and 
employees 

Open-market  purchases:  Typewriters,  horses, 
furniture,  rubber  stamps,  document  files, 
etc.,  for  general  office,  land  offices,  and 
field  parties 

Contract  purchases:  Chamois  skins 

Freight  and  express  charges 

Printing,  binding,  and  stationery  in  open 
market  and  from  Department 

Subsistence:  Employees  of  field  parties 

Forage:  Stock  of  headquarters  and  field  par- 
ties   

Rent: 

General  offices,  Muskogee 

Land  offices  outside  of  Muskogee 

Stock  corral 

Telegraphing 

Telephone  service 

Electric  lighting:  General  offices  and  land 
offices 

Ferriage  and  bridge  toll  of  field  parties 

Repairs  of  typewriters,  wagons,  camp  equip- 
ment, etc."^ 

Witness  fees 

Registering  letters  and  packages 

Incidental  expenses:  Ice,  coal  oil,  stock  medi- 
cine, soap,  fuel,  etc 

Miscellaneous  expenses:  Street  sprinkling, 
repairing  electric  lights,  etc 


$2, 500. 00 
59, 043. 36 


728. 90 


1, 918.  37 


154. 24 

1,388.12 
1,020.21 

292.22 

942.  00 

900.  00 

75.  00 

68.86 

55.  75 

50.89 
1.15 

192. 37 


227. 24 
80. 02 
83.55 


$5, 000. 00 
59,277.84 


1, 357. 28 


1,056.77 

6.00 

109. 06 

1,  692.  30 
732. 88 

339. 73 

900. 00 

700.  00 

75.  00 

61.51 

62.30 

85.91 


207. 89 

3.96 

300. 88 

127.  87 

224.  32 


$3, 750. 00 
58, 767.  75 

2, 650. 62 
1,804.38 

""i'is.'sg" 

2, 035. 78 
750.  54 

399. 68 

1, 335.  64 

958.  60 

75.00 

73.61 

20.00 

134.11 
4.50 

276.45 


294.  48 
117.  63 
116.  73 


Total 69,722.25     72,321.50     73,691. 


$3, 750.  00 
63, 071. 23 


4,020.84 


1,971.15 
'260.' 43" 


4,425.45 
628. 91 

364.99 

1, 235. 00 

685. 48 

75.00 

78.00 

104.  90 

91.45 
1.90 

459.56 

13.00 

246. 80 

58.12 

166.  94 


$15,000.0 
240,160.1 


8, 757. 6 


6, 750.  6 

6.0 

649. 6 

9, 541. 6 
3, 132. 5 


4,412.6 

3,244.0 

300. 0 

281. 9 

242.9 

362.3 
7.5 

1, 136. 2 

16.9 

1, 069. 4 

383.6 

591.5 


81,709.15     297,444.2 


CONCHTSION. 


In  this,  the  last  official  communication  of  the  Commission  to  the  Five  Civilize 
Tribes,  it  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  report  the  completion  of  such  work  as  iscarrie 
over  by  operation  of  law  or  of  all  of  the  new  work  imposed  during  the  last  sessio 
of  Congress.  Indeed,  there  are  many  things  which  can  not,  under  the  law,  be  don 
at  this  time.  For  example,  final  allotment  of  lands  to  the  Mississippi  Choctaws  ca 
not  be  made  until  they  have  lived  upon  their  allotment  selections  for  a  period  of  thre 
years.  The  work  in  connection  with  allotment  contest  cases  must  necessarily  go  o 
for  a  considerable  time.  A  work  such  as  that  which  the  Commission  has  performe 
in  Indian  Territory  must  necessarily  give  rise  to  matters  requiring  the  attention  an 
supervision  of  the  Interior  Department  for  an  indefinite  period.  But  the  necessit 
for  the  Commission  has  disappeared,  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  accomplished  th 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created. 
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Its  first  duty  was  to  negotiate  agreements  looking  to  the  dissolution  of  the  tribal 
governments  and  the  transfer  of  land  titles  from  the  tribes  as  communities  to  the 
individual  Indians.  The  agreements  made  between  the  Commission  and  the  several 
tribes,  as  ratified  by  Congress  and  by  popular  vote  of  the  Indians,  form  the  basis 
upon  which  the  plans  of  the  Government  have  been  carried  out.  It  was  considered 
by  some  that  when  the  agreements  had  been  consummated  and  ratified  the  work  of 
the  Commission  was  done.  But  these  agreements  simply  authorized  the  work.  Its 
execution  was  then  wholly  in  the  future. 

This  work  was  delegated  to  the  Commission.  It  has  been  attempted  in  the  fore- 
going pages  to  show  what  has  been  done  and  why  that  which  is  left  over  could  not 
be  accomplished  before  the  date  fixed  by  Congress  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Connnis- 
sion.  It  is  sufficient  to  add  that  the  work  has  been  brought  to  a  point  where  the 
supervision  of  the  Commission  as  a  body  is  no  longer  essential.  Such  enrollment 
cases  as  are  still  undisposed  of  depend  mainly  upon  the  final  decisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  important  legal  questions  or  upon  the  outcome  of  pending  litigation,  and 
the  allotment  work  yet  to  be  done  can  as  well  be  finished  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  estates  of  these  tribes  have  been  administered,  and 
the  many  thousands  of  conflicting  claims  adjudicated  at  a  cost  to  the  Government, 
which  alone  had  to  bear  the  expense,  of  less  than  10  cents  per  acre. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Tams  Bixby. 

T.  B.  Needles. 

C.  R.  Breckinridge. 


Exhibit  B. 

[Referred  to  on  page  61  of  the  report.] 

NUMBER  OF  PENSIONERS  OF  ALL  CLASSES  AND  AMOUNTS  DIS- 
BURSED FOB,  EACH  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30, 
1905. 

To   invalids,    regular  establishment,   general  laws   (disability   con- 
tracted in  service),  as  follows: 

8, 185  pensioners.  Army $1,  393, 133.  35 

1 ,  845  pensioners.  Navy 329,  883.  89 

$1,723,017.24 

Total..     10,030 
To  invalids,  civil  war,  general  laws  (disability  contracted  in  service), 
as  follows: 

217,  385  pensioners,  Army |45, 120,  788.  91 

1, 999  pensioners,  Navy 413,  872.  48 

45,534,661.39 

Total..  219,384 

To  invalids,  war  with  Spain,    (disability  contracted  in  service),  as 
follows: 

15, 138  pensioners.  Army $2, 457,  638.  71 

573  pensioners,  Navy 93,  628.  50 

2,551,267.21 

Total..     15,711 
To  invalids,   civil  war,   act  of  June  27,  1890  (service  pensions),  as 
follows: 

447,  645  pensioners.  Army $52,  973,  454. 48 

17, 579  pensioners,  Navy 2,  035,  814. 94 

55,009,269.42 

Total..  465,224 
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To  survivors  of  old  wars: 

«1  survivor  of  1812 $300.00 

4,  540  War  with  Mexico 739,  823.  41 

2,  269  Indian  wars 270,  737.  93 

$1,010,861 

Total..       6,810 


Total  paid  soldiers  and  sailors 105,  829,  01 


Men  pensioned  on  account  of  disability 245, 125 

Men  pensioned  on  account  of  service 465,  224 

Men  pensioned  as  old  war  survivors 6,  810 


Total  men  pensioned 717, 159 


To  widows,  etc.,  regular  establishment,  general  laws, 
as  follows: 

2,  252  pensioners,  Army $441,  432. 10 

1, 151  pensioners.  Navy 255, 136.  39 


Total.-       3,403 
To  widows,  etc.,  civil  war,  general  laws,  as  follows: 

83,  357  pensioners,  Army $13,  284,  544.  60 

1, 125  pensioners.  Navy 205,  364.  28 

603  pensioners,  nurses 94, 1 75.  33 

Total..  85,085 
To  widows,  etc.,  war  with  Spain,  as  follows: 

4,  540  pensioners.  Army $806,  604.  92 

240  pensioners,  Navy 52, 126.  41 


696,  568 


Total..       4,780 
To  widows,  etc.,  act  of  June  27,  1890,  as  follows: 

168,  584  pensioners,  Army $17,  980,  306.  93 

7,  541  pensioners,  Navy 807,  599.  35 


Total..  176,125 
To  widows,  old  wars,  as  follows: 

776  war  of  1812 $113,  716.  81 

7,  653  war  with  Mexico 780,  895. 11 

3,  461  Indian  wars 385,  633.  67 


13,  584,  084 


858, 731 


18,  787,  906 


1,  280,  24^ 


Total..     11,890 

Total  paid  to  widows  and  nurses 35,  207,  53-' 


Widows,  etc.,  pensioned: 

By  reason  of  death  of  soldier  or  sailor  of  service  origin 92, 

By  reason  of  death  of  soldier  on  account  of  service 176, 

By  reason  of  death  of  soldier  on  account  of  old  wars 11 ; 

Total  widows  pensioned 280 

Total  nurses  pensioned 

Number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1 
1,046,627,  to  whom  was  paid  $141,142,861.33,  divided  as  follows: 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  $105,829,076.60;  widows,  etc.,  and  nurses,  $35,207,53^ 
Treasury  settlements,  including  all  classes,  $106,248.83. 


«  Died  May  13,  1905. 
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Exhibit  C. 

[Referred  to  on  page  69  of  the  report.] 

BILL  PROPOSED  BY  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  FOR  JUDICIAL 
ADJUDICATION  OF  PENSION  CLAIMS   IN   TEST  CASES. 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  17,  1900,  Mr.  GaUinger  introduced  the 
following  bill,  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 
April  20,  1900,  reported  by  Mr.  Gallinger,  without  amendment. 

A  BILL  providing  for  the  adjudication  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  Supreme  Court  of  pension  claims 
involving  difficult  or  important  questions  of  law  as  a  means  of  establishing  judicial  precedents  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  during  any  calendar 
year  certify  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication,  as  herein  provided,  not  exceed- 
ing five  claims  for  pensions,  pending  before  him  or  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
severally  believed  by  such  Secretary  to  affect  a  class  of  claims  and  to  involve  an 
important  or  difficult  question  of  law  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  pension 
laws.  The  certification  of  any  such  claim  shall  consist  of  a  concise  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  facts  relating  to  said  claim,  as  found  by  him,  and  of 
the  questions  of  law  arising  in  connection  therewith.  The  Secretary  shall  cause  the 
claimant  or  his  attorney  or  agent  of  record  to  be  notified  of  such  certification,  and 
thereupon  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  to  the  adjudication  of  said  claim,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  determination  of  the  questions  of  law  named  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  if  deemed  by  the  court  to  properly  arise  in  the  case  and  to  be  impor- 
tant or  difficult  of  solution.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  direct  the 
allowance  or  rejection  of  the  said  claim,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem 
right  under  the  facts  certified  and  the  law  applicable  thereto.  Either  party  may 
appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  any  such  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  same  manner  in  which  appeals  are  taken  from  the  judgments  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  other  cases.  The  final  judgment  in  any  such  case  shall  be  cer- 
tified by  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under 
whose  supervision  it  shall  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  in 
like  manner  as  are  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon  pension  claims. 
Upon  its  satisfactorily  appearing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  claimant 
in  any  case  so  certified  is  without  sufficient  property  or  means  to  enable  him  to  pros- 
ecute said  claim  in  the  courts  as  herein  provided,  such  Secretary  shall  l:)e  authorized 
to  employ  suitable  counsel  of  the  claimant's  selection,  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  services  to  be  rendered  in  each  court,  which  compensation, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  services  to  be  rendered,  shall  be  paid  upon  the  warrant 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  out  of  the  money  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  of  the  class  to  which  said  claim  belongs.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General to  cause  some  competent  attorney  from  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
the  Interior  Department  to  appear  and  defend  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
all  such  cases,  which  shall  be  advanced  for  hearing  and  decision  in  the  respective 
courts  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 


REPOET   OF   SENATE   COMMITTEE   ON   BILL   PROPOSED   BY   THE    SECRETARY  OF 

THE  INTERIOR. 

The  Committee  on  Pensions,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  4251)  providing  for 
the  adjudication  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  Supreme  Court  of  pension  claims  involv- 
ing difficult  or  important  questions  of  law  as  a  means  of  establishmg  judicial  prece- 
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dents  for  the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  ( 
Pensions,  have  examined  the  same  and  report: 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  estabhsh  a  court  of  some  kind  for  the  hearii] 
and  adjudication  of  pension  claims,  but  thus  far  the  problem  has  not  been  solve( 
The  writer  of  this  report  has  on  two  occasions  during  the  period  of  his  public  servic 
introduced  bills  into  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  appeals,  to  whic 
could  be  taken  rejected  pension  claims  for  a  rehearing  and  settlement,  but  upo 
careful  investigation  it  was  discovered  that  the  scheme  was  not  practicable,  an 
hence  was  abandoned.  It  was  evident  that  a  court  of  that  kind  would  be  ove 
whelmed  with  work,  as  almost  every  rejected  claim  would  be  presented  to  it  f( 
consideration,  and  the  thousands  of  claims  which  now  stand  rejected  would  I 
revived  in  the  hope  of  securing  favorable  action. 

The  bill  under  consideration  is  the  most  sensible  attempt  that  has  yet  been  mac 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  what  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a  public  necessity 
It  was  drafted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  is  the  expression  of  the  views  ( 
that  Department  in  reference  to  legislation  that  is  urgently  desired  for  the  purpof 
of  securing  precedents  in  certain  classes  of  pension  claims  that  are  awaiting  adjud 
cation,  as  well  as  others  that  will  arise  from  time  to  time. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proposition  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ma 
refer  to  the  Court  of  Claims  not  exceeding  five  cases  pending  before  him  or  the  Con 
missioner  of  Pensions  during  any  calendar  year,  these  being  cases  that  will  affect 
class  of  claims  or  involve  important  and  diflB cult  questions  of  law  arising  in  the  admii 
istration  of  the  pension  laws.  An  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  Court  of  Claims  1 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  necessary  machinery  is  provided  fc 
the  prosecution  of  the  claims.  The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  th 
Interior  explains  the  matter  so  clearly  and  succinctly  that  further  argument  seen 
unnecessary. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  April  16,  1900. 

Sir:  There  is  no  legislation  under  which  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pei 
sions  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  allowance  or  rejection  of  a  pensio 
claim  can  be  reviewed  in  the  courts,  nor  is  there  legislation  under  which  a  pensic 
claim  can  be  referred  to  the  courts  for  adjudication.  Congress  has  provided  for  tl 
reference  to  the  Court  of  Claims  of  claims  pending  before  the  several  Executi> 
Departments,  the  decision  of  which  will  affect  a  class  of  claims  or  furnish  a  precede] 
for  the  future  action  of  these  Departments  (Revised  Statutes,  sections  1063,  106 
1065;  section  2,  act  March  3,  1883,  22  Stat.,  485,  and  section  12,  act  March  3,  1887, 
Stat.,  505),  but  this  does  not  apply  to  pension  claims  (Gordon  v.  United  States, 
C.  Cls.  R.,  307;  Cole  v.  United  States,  C.  Cls.  R.,  47). 

The  result  is  that  there  is  at  present  no  method  of  obtaining  a  judicial  interpret 
tion  of  the  pension  laws,  although  their  administration  directly  affects  many  th( 
sand  citizens  and  involves  an  annual  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  of  puK 
moneys.  The  interpretation  of  these  laws  has  fallen  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Pe 
sions  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  persons  succeeding  to  these  offic 
from  time  to  time,  while  always  acting  under  the  influence  of  high  motives,  have  n 
always  entertained  the  same  views  respecting  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  these  lavi 
and  have  in  some  instances  interpreted  them  each  for  himself  according  to  his  juc 
ment  and  understanding,  so  that  pension  decisions  on  some  questions  are  conflicti 
and  difficult  to  follow.  The  pension  statutes  have  greatly  multiplied,  and  it 
sometimes  happened  that  a  new  statute  has  employed  ambiguous  and  uncerta 
terms,  or  has  been  enacted  without  special  reference  to  the  body  of  existing  legis 
tion  upon  that  subject,  in  consequence  of  which  difficult  and  important  questions 
law  are  encountered  in  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  pension  laws. 
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I  respectfully  urge  that  a  matter  which  so  vitally  affects  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  population,  and  which  involves  so  great  an  expenditure 
of  public  moneys,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  and  consideration  of  our  judicial  tri- 
bunals. If  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  had  upon  a  limited  number  of 
test  cases  it  would  very  greatly  simplify  the  work  of  the  Pension  Bureau,  would 
inspire  confidence  in  the  interpretation  of  the  pension  laws,  and  would  lead  to  uni- 
form action  in  their  administration.  It  is  understood  that  heretofore  there  has  been 
objection  to  referring  pension  claims  to  the  courts,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  clog  and  overload  the  courts  and  to  shift  the  administration  of  the  pen- 
sion laws  from  the  executive  to  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government.  This  objec- 
tion, however,  would  seem  to  be  avoided  if  the  number  of  claims  which  could  be  so 
referred  was  carefully  limited. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  draft  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  adjudication  by  the  Court  of 
Claims  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  pension  claims  involving  difficult  or  important 
questions  of  law  as  a  means  of  establishing  judicial  precedents  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  which  I  earnestly  com- 
mend to  your  favorable  consideration  and  action.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  statute  of 
this  character  will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  pension  claimants  and  to  this  branch 
of  the  public  service. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secretary. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Co:mmittee  on  Pensions, 

United  States  Senate. 

Your  committee  report  the  bill  back  favorably,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  pass. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  BILL   PROPOSED  BY  SECRETARY  OF  INTERIOR  WHICH  WERE 
SUGGESTED  BY  THE  GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  COMMITTEE. 

In  January,  1901,  conferences  were  held  at  the  Interior  Department  between  the 
committee  on  pensions  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  other  officers  of  that  Department,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  committee  on  pensions  suggested  the  amendments  which  are  shown 
in  italics  in  the  following  reproduction  of  the  bill: 

[S.  4251.    Fifty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.    Report  No.  1040.] 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  April  17,  1900,  Mr.  Gallinger  introduced  the 
following  bill,  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 
April  20,  1900,  reported  by  Mr.  Gallinger,  without  amendment. 
A  BILL  providing  for  the  adjudication  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  Supreme  Court  of  pension  claims 

involving  difficult  or  important  questions  of  law,  as  a  means  of  establishing  judicial  precedents  for 

the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Be  it  enacted  hij  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  during  any  calender 
year  certify  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  adjudication,  as  herein  provided,  not  exceed- 
ing ten  claims  for  pensions,  pending  before  him  or  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  sev- 
erally believed  by  such  Secretary  to  affect  a  class  of  claims  and  to  involve  an  impor- 
tant or  difficult  question  of  law  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  pension  laws.  In 
selecting  the  claims  to  be  so  certified,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  such  suggestions  in  that  behalf  as  may  be  made  by  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Rejmblic 
through  its  authorized  pension  committee.  The  certification  of  any  such  claim  shall  con- 
sist of  a  concise  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  facts  relating  to 
said  claim,  as  found  by  him,  and  of  the  questions  of  law  arising  in  connection  there- 
with. The  Secretary  shall  cause  the  claimant  or  his  attorney  or  agent  of  record  to 
be  notified  of  such  certification,  and  thereupon  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed  to 
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the  adjudication  of  said  claim,  giving  special  attention  to  the  determination  of  th( 
questions  of  law  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  if  deemed  by  the  court  tc 
properly  arise  in  the  case  and  to  be  important  or  difficult  of  solution.  The  judgmeni 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  shall  direct  the  allowance  or  rejection  of  the  said  claim  ir 
whole  or  in  part,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  right  under  the  facts  certified  and  the 
law  applicable  thereto.  Either  party  may  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  Court  o: 
Claims  in  any  such  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same  manner  in  which  appeals 
are  taken  from  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  other  cases.  The  final  judg 
ment  in  any  such  case  shall  be  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  whose  supervision  it  shall  be  carried  into  effect  bj 
the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  in  like  manner  as  are  decisions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  upon  pension  claims,  and  such  judgment  shall  thereafter  control  and  be  obliga- 
tory upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  in  disposing  Oj 
claims  of  like  character.  Upon  it  satisfactorily  appearing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  the  claimant  in  any  case  so  certified  is  without  sufficient  property  or  means 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  said  claim  in  the  courts,  as  herein  provided,  such  Secre- 
tary shall  be  authorized  to  employ  suitable  counsel  of  the  claimant's  selection  to  aci 
exclusively  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  claimant,  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  twc 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  services  to  be 
rendered  in  each  court,  according  to  the  reasonable  value  thereof  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, which  compensation,  upon  the  completion  of  the  services  to  be  rendered,  shal' 
be  paid  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  out  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated for  the  payment  of  pensions  of  the  class  to  which  said  claim  belongs.  It  shal' 
be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  cause  some  competent  attorney  from  the 
Depar^^ment  of  Justice  or  the  Interior  Department  to  appear  and  defend  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  all  such  cases,  which  shall  be  advanced  for  hearing  and  deci- 
sion in  the  respective  courts  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 


Exhibit  D. 

[Referred  to  on  pages  64,  199-201  of  the  report.] 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  DISBURSEMENT  OF  PENSION  MONE\ 
PAID  TO  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  HOS 
PITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE  UNDER  THE  ACT  APPROVED  FEBRU 
ARY  20,  1905. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  November  15,  1905. 
The  following  general  rules  are  prescribed  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  o 

the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  20,  1905,  for  observance  in  the  disbursemen 

of  pension  money  paid  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  th( 

Insane : 

1.  All  moneys  received  by  the  superintendent  under  this  act  shall  be  deposited  bj 
him  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  his  account  as  agent,  and  his  bond  in  tha 
capacity  shall  include  the  faithful  custody  and  disbursement  of  all  funds  so  received 

2.  He  shall,  on  or  before  the  15th  of  each  month,  render  a  certified  statement,  ii 
duplicate,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  showing  the  state  of  this  fund  at  the  clos^ 
of  the  preceding  month,  together  with  a  detailed  statement  giving  the  individua 
amounts  received  and  expended  on  account  of  each  pensioner,  the  duplicate  state 
ment  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  information  of  th^ 
proper  auditing  officer  of  his  Department. 

3.  The  superintendent  shall  keep  a  separate  account  with  each  pensioner  showing 
the  amount  of  money  received  and  expended,  said  account  to  be  audited  semiannu 
ally  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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4.  The  pension  money  shall  be  disbursed  and  used  for  three  general  purposes,  in 
order  as  follows: 

First.  For  the  benefit  of  the  pensioner. 

Second.  For  the  benefit  of  relatives  entitled  under  the  law. 

Third.  To  reimburse  the  hospital  for  the  pensioner's  board  and  maintenance. 

5.  There  shall  be  reserved  from  each  pension  an  amount,  not  to  exceed  one-sixth 
thereof,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  may  be  reciuired  for  the 
pensioner's  welfare  and  which  are  not  provided  from  tho  regular  hospital  funds,  or 
otherwise  for  the  pensioner's  benefit.  The  remainder,  after  payment  therefrom  for 
the  benefit  of  relatives,  if  any,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  charged  with  the  pen- 
sioner'sboard  and  maintenance  in  the  hospital,  and  any  balance  then  remaining  shall 
be  placed  to  the  pensioner's  credit  on  the  books  of  the  hospital. 

6.  The  pension  being  at  the  rate  of  $12  or  less  per  month,  the  entire  remainder, 
after  reservation  for  the  pensioner's  benefit  as  provided  in  paragraph  5,  will  be  paid, 
in  the  case  of  a  male  pensioner,  to  his  dependent  wife,  minor  children,  or  parents,  in 
the  order  named;  in  the  case  of  a  female  pensioner,  to  her  dependent  minor  children. 

7.  The  rate  of  pension  being  greater  than  $12  but  not  exceeding  $20  per  month,  the 
dependent  wife,  minor  children,  or  parents,  in  the  order  named  in  the  case  of  a  male 
pensioner,  or  the  dependent  minor  children,  in  the  case  of  a  female  pensioner,  shall 
receive  not  less  than  $10  per  month. 

8.  The  rate  of  pension  being  in  excess  of  $20  per  month,  the  dependent  wife,  minor 
children,  or  parents,  in  the  order  named  in  the  case  of  a  male  pensioner,  or  the 
dependent  minor  children  in  the  case  of  a  female  pensioner,  shall  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  the  entire  pension. 

9.  If  the  wife  or  minor  children  of  a  male  pensioner,  or  the  minor  children  of  a 
female  pensioner,  be  not  in  fact  dependent  upon  the  pensioner  in  any  degree  for  a 
support,  she  or  they  shall  receive  no  greater  than  one-half  the  amount  payable  in  case 
of  her  or  their  dependence. 

10.  Any  unexpended  balance  of  pension  money  reserved  for  the  pensioner's  bene- 
fit, and  any  pension  money  to  his  or  her  credit  on  the  books  of  the  hospital,  shall  be 
paid,  in  the  event  of  the  pensioner's  discharge  from  the  hospital,  to  the  pensioner, 
or  to  his  or  her  lawful  guardian,  or  in  the  event  that  the  pensioner  is  returned  to  a 
Branch  of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  to  the  treasurer  of 
such  Branch.  In  the  event  of  the  pensioner's  death  while  an  inmate  of  the  hospital 
the  same  shall  be  paid,  in  the  case  of  a  male  pensioner,  to  his  widow,  or  if  there  be 
no  widow,  to  his  minor  children,  and  in  the  case  of  a  female  pensioner,  to  her  minor 
children.  If  there  be  no  widow  nor  minor  children  entitled  to  payment  of  such  bal- 
ance of  pension  money,  it  shall  be  applied  to  the  general  uses  of  the  hospital. 

11.  All  questions  affecting  the  right  of  claimants  for  a  share  of  the  pension  of 
inmates  of  the  hospital  shall  be  determined  upon  evidence  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions  in  accordance  with  the  practice  as  governed  by  rulings 
adopted  or  opinions  rendered  from  time  to  time.  The  findings  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions  upon  such  evidence  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  upon  their  transmission  to  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital 
with  such  approval  shall  be  accepted  by  him  to  control  the  disbursement  of  the 
pension  under  the  law  and  these  regulations. 

12.  The  annexed  "Table  of  monthly  and  quarterly  division  of  rates  of  pension 
under  the  act  of  February  20,  1905,"  is  hereby  made  a  part  of  these  regulations  to 
serve  as  a  guide  in  determining  in  each  case  the  respective  amounts  to  be  reserved 
for  the  pensioner's  benefit,  to  be  paid  to  relatives  entitled,  and  to  be  subject  to  charge 
for  pensioner's  board  and  maintenance.  The  per  month  amounts  given  therein  will 
be  used  only  in  the  disposition  of  pensions  for  periods  less  than  one  quarter,  and  any 
unusual  rates  of  pension  not  included  will  be  divided  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  same 
proportions  as  therein  observed.  rp  -d  . , 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Table  of  monthly  and  quarterly  division  of  rates  of  pension  under  the  act  of  February  20, 1905. 
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Exhibit  PI 

[Referred  to  on  pages  169-170  of  the  report.] 

CIRCULAR  CONCERNING  PRIVILEGES  ON  OR  OVER  THE  LANDS 
SEGREGATED  FROM  THE  YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK  AND  IN- 
CLUDED IN  THE  SIERRA  FOREST  RESERVE.  BY  THE  ACT  OF 
FEBRUARY  7,  1905. 

Depaktment  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  I).  C,  July  7,  1905. 
This  act,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  use  of  the  lands  within  the  addition  to  the  Sierra 
Forest  Reserve  made  by  it,  for  right-of-way  purposes,  is  as  follows: 

Provided,  That  all  those  tracts  or  parcels  of  lands  described  in  section  one  of  the 
said  act  of  October  tirst,  eigliteen  hundred  and  ninety,  and  not  included  within  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  the  land  above  described,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  included 
in  and  made  part  of  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve:  And  prorided  further,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  require  the  payment  of  such  price  as  he  may  deem  proper 
for  privileges  on  the  land  herein  segregated  from  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and 
made  a  part  of  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve  accorded  under  the  act  approved  February 
fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  relating  to  rights  of  way  over  certain  parks, 
reservations,  and  other  lands,  and  other  acts  concerning  rights  of  way  over  public 
lands;  and  the  moneys  received  from  the  privileges  accorded  on  the  lands  herein 
segregated  and  included  in  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  the  management,  improvement,  and  protection  of  the  forest  lands  herein 
set  aside  and  reserved,  which  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  "Yosemite  National 
Park." 

Sec.  2.  That  none  of  the  lands  patented  and  in  private  ownership  in  the  area 
hereby  included  in  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve  shall  have  the  privileges  of  the  lieu- 
land  scrip  provisions  of  the  land  laws,  but  otherwise  to  be  in  all  respects  under  the 
laws  and  regulations  affecting  the  forest  reserves,  and  immediately  upon  the  passage 
of  this  act  all  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  affecting  forest  reservations,  including  the 
right  to  change  the  ])oundaries  thereof  by  executive  proclamation,  shall  take  effect 
and  be  in  force  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  excluded  by  this  act  from  the 
Yosemite  National  Park,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided. 

These  several  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  the  use  of  lands  within  forest  reserves 
for  right-of-way  purposes  are  applicable  to  this  portion  of  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve 
with  the  condition,  however,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  require  the 
beneficiary  to  pay  a  suitable  price  for  the  privileges  accorded  therein. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  vested  with  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  all  applica- 
tions under  any  law  of  the  United  States  providing  for  the  granting  of  a  permission 
to  occupy  and  use  lands  in  a  forest  reserve,  which  occupation  or  use  is  temporary  in 
character,  and  which,  if  granted,  will  in  no  wise  affect  the  fee  or  cloud  the  title  of 
the  United  States  should  the  reserve  be  discontinued.  The  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior is  vested  with  jurisdiction  over  all  applications  affecting  lands  within  a  forest 
reserve  the  granting  of  which  amounts  to  an  easement  running  with  the  land.  Any 
permission  or  license  granted  by  the  Agricultural  Department  is  sub]ect  to  any  later 
disposal  of  the  lands  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

All  applications  for  privileges  other  than  of  a  temporary  character  within  the  said 
addition  to  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
heretofore  prescribed  in  similar  cases.  Before  final  approval  is  given  to  any  appli- 
cation for  a  privilege  on  or  over  these  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  fix  the 
price  therefor,  and  the  payment  thereof  will  be  necessary  before  final  approval  is 
given. 

When  the  payment  is  made  at  the  local  land  office,  the  receiver  will  charge  the 
amount  paid  on  his  list  of  unearned  moneys  and  deposit  the  same  to  his  official 
credit  until  he  is  advised  of  the  allowance  or  rejection  of  the  application.  If  the 
application  be  allowed,  he  will  cover  the  money  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
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the  special  fund  provided  for  by  this  act,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  management,  improvement,  and  protection  of  the 
Yosemite  National  Park;  if  rejected,  the  amount  will  be  returned  to  the  applicant 
and  a  proper  receipt  taken  therefor. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  and  before  such  application  will  be  approved,  the 
applicant  must  expressly  agree  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  he  shall  bind  him- 
self to  make  further  annual  payments  for  such  privilege  should  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  upon  consideration  of  the  facts  in  each  particular  case,  so  prescribe.  Such 
payments  when  required  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  special  fund  provided  for  in  the  act  of  February  7,  1905,  to  be 
expended  in  the  management,  improvement,  and  protection  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park. 

An  applicant  for  the  privilege  of  transporting  persons  and  material  through  the 
reserve  to  the  Yosemite  National  Park  will  also  be  required,  when  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  convenience  of  the  public  requires  it,  to  file  in 
the  Department  a  stipulation  agreeing  to  transport  the  cars  of  any  other  person  or 
company  over  its  road  upon  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  charge  as  may  be  deter- 
mined upon  between  the  parties,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  IN  RELATION  TO  PROPOSITION  OF  THE  BLUE 
MOUNTAIN  FOREST  ASSOCIATION  TO  SELL  TO  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT THE  HERD  OF  PURE  BLOODED  AMERICAN  BISON,  FOR- 
MERLY THE  PROPERTY  OF  AUSTIN  CORBIN  AND  NOW  RANGING 
IN  CORBIN  PARK,  AT  NEWPORT,  N.  H. 

The  Blue  Mountain  Forest  Association, 

192  Broadway  and  11  John  Street, 

New  York,  October  7,  1905. 
Hon.  E.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washintgon,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hitchcock:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  in  your  judgment 
the  Government  is  likely  to  take  any  definite  action  in  the  near  future  looking  to 
the  preservation  of  the  American  bison?  In  case  of  a  favorable  reply,  if  you  think 
wise,  I  would  like  to  submit  a  proposition  for  the  purchase  of,  say,  150  pure  blood 
American  bison,  which  are  now  on  our  range  in  the  Blue  Mountain  forest,  Newport, 
N.  H.,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  action  against  your  better  judgment. 

In  the  event  we  should  make  any  such  tender,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  some 
arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  Government  for  the  herd  to  remain  on  our 
present  range  until  other  and  more  definite  arrangements  are  completed.  This 
could  be  done  for  the  actual  cost  of  keeping  them,  to  be  paid  by  the  Government. 

You  may  recall  a  pleasant  visit  last  winter  when  Senator  Chandler  and  myself  had 
an  interview  with  you  on  this  subject.  If  you  think  the  matter  will  be  taken  up 
seriously,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  communicate  with  you  further,  or  to  visit  Washing- 
ton in  person.  Our  herd  is  doing  finely  and  increasing  steadily,  and  we  think  the 
specimens  are  as  fine  as  any  in  America. 

Any  information  you  may  be  pleased  to  give  will  be  fully  appreciated.  Very 
sincerely  yours,  George  S.  Edgell,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  October  13,  1905. 

Mr.  George  S.  Edgell, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Blue  Mountain  Forest  Association, 

192  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  7th  instant  has  been  received,  stating  that  if  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Government  to  take  definite  action  in  the  near  future  looking  to  the 
preservation  of  the  American  bison,  you  desire  to  submit  a  proposition  for  the  sale 
of  150  of  the  animals  now  on  the  range  in  the  Blue  Mountain  forest.  New  Hampshire. 

In  response  thereto  I  have  to  state  that  $15,000  has  heretofore  been  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  purchase  of  buffalo  or  bison  for  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
The  animals  procured  under  this  appropriation  are  pure  blood,  and  reports  from  the 
herd  indicate  that  it  is  in  good  condition. 

The  Department  has  no  funds  at  its  command  at  this  time  which  it  would  be 
advisable  to  use  in  the  purchase  of  additional  buffalo,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  state 
whether  or  no  Congress  would  be  willing  to  make  an  appropj-iation  for  the  purchase 
of  these  animals.  I  would  be  glad,  however,  to  consider  any  proposition  you  may 
make  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  the  buffalo  on  the  range  in  the  Blue  Mountain  forest. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  in  fixing  a  price  per  capita  for  the  ani- 
mals, due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  public 
funds  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  payment  of  any  extravagant  price,  and  that  there 
is  but  little  likelihood  of  securing  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  the  buffalo 
unless  the  rates  at  which  they  are  offered  are  in  every  way  reasonable.  Very 
respectfully,  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  Secretary. 


The  Blue  Mountain  Forest  Association, 

192  Broadway  and  11  John  street, 

New  Yorkj  November  8,  1906. 
Hon.  E.  A.  Hitchcock, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Wojshington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  of  October,  relative  to  the  sale  to  the 
Government  of  the  buffalo  or  American  bison  now  in  the  park  at  Newport,  N.  H., 
of  the  Blue  Mountain  Forest  Association,  I  have  to  say: 

That  the  association  will  sell  to  the  Government  150  animals,  to  be  selected  from 
the  present  herd  and  accepted  by  the  Government  on  the  cars  at  Newport,  at  the 
price  of  $250  for  each  male  and  $350  for  each  female.  Assuming  the  animals  to  be 
equally  divided  as  to  sex,  viz,  75  males  and  75  females,  the  price  for  the  tender 
would  be  $45,000. 

The  association  is  desirous  of  faithfully  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  late  Mr. 
Austin  Corbin  in  raising  this  herd  of  buffalo,  namely,  that  of  preserving  the  race 
from  extinction.  His  efforts  have  been  attended  with  some  mishaps,  but  have  been, 
as  the  present  results  show,  completely  successful,  and  the  animals  are  pure  blooded 
and  in  a  perfect  state  of  health  and  development. 

It  is,  however,  becoming  apparent  that  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  the  present 
owners  to  continue  to  maintain  so  large  a  number  of  animals,  and  to  take  upon  them- 
selves such  a  heavy  burden  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  the  species  in 
America. 

The  tendency  of  the  animals  now  is  to  separate  themselves  into  three  or  four  herds, 
and  this  makes  the  present  the  opportune  moment  for  distributing  them  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.     If  the  Government  purchases  the  animals  in  acceptance  of 
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the  proposition  now  made,  they  may  remain  at  the  park  so  long  as  is  desirable, 
within  reasonable  limitation  as  to  time,  and  the  charge  for  subsistence  shall  be  only 
the  cost  of  the  winter  food  supplies  and  the  wages  of  the  necessary  attendants. 

Moreover,  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  keep  permanently  a  portion  of 
the  animals  to  constitute  one  herd  in  the  New  England  States,  an  arrangement  for 
keeping  them  in  the  park  will  be  made,  with  the  right  to  the  Government  to  con- 
tinue the  agreement  for  a  considerable  term  of  years  at  a  moderate  cost.  Xery 
respectfully.  The  Blue  Mountain  Forest  Association,  by  Geo.  S.  Edgell,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 
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